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HISTORY  OF  THE  DIAMOND* 


There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  about  which  ordinary  readers 
are  less  informed  than  that  which  relate.s  to 
the  diamond.  Even  the  mineralogist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  natural  philosopher  have 
limited  themselves  to  a  very  partial  study  of 
the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  properties 
of  this  remarkable  substance.  Hanked  as  it 
must  be  among  the  bodies  of  the  mineral 
world,  and  regarded  as  it  has  ever  been  as 
the  most  valuable  production  which  the  earth 
embosoms,  it  has  always  occupied,  from  its 
value  as  well  as  its  beauty,  the  first  place 
among  those  precious  stones  which  it  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  wealth  and  power  to  ac¬ 
cumulate.  But  though  thus  associated  with 
«ircon,  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  the  emer¬ 
ald,  it  essentially  ditfers  from  them  all  in 
its  origin,  its  composition,  and  its  physical 


*  Travdt  through  the  Odd  and  Diamond  District 
of  Brazil.  By  John  Mawe.  London,  1812. 

Notice  respecting  a  Singular  Structure  in  the 
Diamond.  ^  David  Brewstu,  LL-D.,  F.R.S., 
and  Sec.  It.S.&  In  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour¬ 
nal,  vol.  iii.  p,  98.  Edin.  1820.  'lliis  erudite 
and  instructive  treatise  is  attributed  to  Sir  David 
Brewster,  unquestionably  the  greatest  living  opti- 
eal  philosopher. — Ed.  * 
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properties  ;  and  while  it  takes  precedence  of 
them  all,  it  is  nevertheless  the  meanest  in  its 
elements,  the  weakest  in  its  structure,  and 
the  most  perishable  in  its  nature.  The  full- 
grown  diamond  indeed  exceeds  in  value 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  its 
mass  in  gold: — it  is  the  most  cherished 
property,  and  the  proudest  ornament  of 
kings  :* — It  is  the  most  prized,  and  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  chaplet  of  beauty,  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  lump  of  coni,  which  it  reduces 
to  a  cinder,  and  dissipates  into  that  insalu¬ 
brious  gas  which  ascends  from  the  most  pu¬ 
trid  marsh,  and  bubbles  from  the  filthiest 
quagmire. 

The  word  diamond  is  derived,  through 
the  French  diamant,  from  the  Greek  word 
\Sankag,  invincible,  and  this  again  from  «  and 
Saiia-M,  to  crush  or  subdue, — from  its  sup¬ 
posed  property  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire 
and  the  heaviest  strokes  of  the  hammer,  f 

*  Maximum  in  rebus  humanis,  non  solum  inter 
gemmaa,  pretium  habet  adamaa,  diu  non  nisi  regi¬ 
bus  et  iis  admodum  paucis  cognitua. — Plin.  Dist. 
Nat.,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  15. 

f  Incudibus  hi  deprehendunter,  ita  n^puentes 
iotum,  ut  ferrum  utrinqne  diasultet  incudes  etiani 
ipsae  dissiliant  Quippe  duritia  inenarrabilia  eat 
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The  diamond  seems  to  have  been  known 
from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Khorsabad,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  yet  be  discovered  among  the  in¬ 
teresting  relics  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The 
diamond  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  with  accuracy  that  the  ormnal  He¬ 
brew  words  are  rightly  rendered  in  our 
translation.  With  the  exception  of  the  sap¬ 
phire,  the  other  gems  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  do  not  correspond  with  those 
which  now  bear  the  ^me  names.  In  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  worn  by  the  high- 
priest,  the  second  row  of  precious  stones  1 
consisted  of  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  diamond  ;  and  as  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  which  signify  lights  and  perfections,  were 
“  to  be  as  Aaron’s  heart  when  he  goeth  in 
before  the  Lord,”  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  “  they  were  diamonds  of  great  beauty 
and  splendor.”  The  Prophet  Jeremiah 
states  that  the  sin  of  Judah  was  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond  ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  a  mysterious  pas¬ 
sage,  speaks  metaphorically  of  the  diamond 
and  other  precious  stones,  as  having  been  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  Syrians  are  said 
to  have  carried  on  a  trade  in  diamonds  with 
eastern  nations  ;  and  diamonds  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa  were  procured  from  Etruria 
by  the  merchants  of  Carthage.  Although, 
in  speaking  of  the  treasures  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Homer  does  not  enumerate  any 
of  the  gems,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  possesses  a  diamond  on  which  an  an¬ 
tique  head  is  engraven ;  and  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  an  ancient  Roman  gold  ring 
with  an  octohedral  diamond  set  in  it. 

-  Diamonds  have  now  been  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  Africa,  North 
and  South  America,  and  even  in  Europe. 
In  India  they  have  been  found  of  a  large 
size,  and  in  greater  quantities,  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  from  that  part  of  the  world  that  we 
received  the  earliest  and  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  this  remarkable  mineral. 

The  traveller  to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  account  of 
the  Diamond  Mines  of  India,  and  of  the  dia¬ 
monds  which  have  been  obtained  from  them, 
is  Monsieur  Tavernier,  who  performed  six 
journeys  to  India  chiefly  on  foot.  As  a  dia- 


•imolque  ignium  victrix  nstnra,  et  nunquam  in- 
oaIeaoeD&  Unde  et  nomen  indomita  via  Graeoe  in- 
terpreUtione  accepit — Hin.  Id.  Id. 


mond  merchant  every  facility  was  given  him 
to  obtain  the  information  which  he  desired, 
and  the  native  princes  allowed  him  to  ex¬ 
amine,  and  even  to  weigh  the  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  which  they  bad  accu¬ 
mulated.  He  WHS  thus  enabled  to  visit  all 
the  Four  Diamond  Mines  then  known  in 
Hindostan,  and  also  one  of  the  rivers  where 
the  diamonds  are  found.  'Phe  first  mine 
which  he  visited  was  that  of  Kaolconda, 
about  eight  or  nine  days’  journey  from  Visa- 
pour,  and  five  from  Golconda,  which  was 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.* 

“  Round  about  the  place  where  the  diamonds 
are  found,  the  ground  is  sandy,  full  of  rocks,  much 
resembling  the  parts  near  Fontainebleau.  Tliere 
are  in  the  rocks  several  veins,  some  half  a  finger, 
some  a  whole  finger,  wide  :  And  the  miners  make 
use  of  irons  with  hooks  at  the  end,  with  which 
they  pick  out  the  earth  or  sand,  which  they  pul 
into  tubs,  and  among  that  earth  tliey  find  the  dia¬ 
monds.  But  because  these  veins  do  not  run  al¬ 
ways  straight,  but  sometime.-!  dow  n,  sometimes 
upward,  the  miners  are  constrained  to  break  the 
rock,  following  always  the  trace  of  the  veins: 
when  they  have  opened  all  the  veins,  and  taken 
out  all  the  sand,  then  they  wash  it  two  or  three 
times  overto  look  forthe  diamonds.  In  this  mine  it 
is  that  they  find  the  cleanest  stones,  and  of  the 
whitest  water.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  to  fetch 
the  sand  out  of  the  rock,  they  are  forced  to  strike 
such  terrible  blpws  with  a  great  iron-lever,  that 
they  flaw  the  diamond,  and  make  it  look  like  crys¬ 
tal  :  which  is  the  reason  there  are  found  so  many 
soft  stones  in  this  diamond  mine,  though  they 
make  a  great  show.  If  the  stone  be  clean,  they 
only  give  it  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  wheel,  not 
caring  to  shape  it  for  fear  of  losing  the  weight. 
If  there  be  any  flaws,  or  any  points,  or  any  black 
or  red  specks  in  it,  they  cut  all  the  stone  into  fos- 
sets  ;  or  if  there  be  only  a  little  flaw,  they  work  it 
under  the  ridge  of  one  of  the  fossets,  to  hide  the 
defect.  Now  because  a  merchant  desires  rather 
to  have  a  black  speck  than  a  red  one,  ’tis  but 
burning  the  stone,  and  the  speck  becomes  black. 
This  trick  at  length  I  understood  so  well,  that 
when  I  saw  any  stones  in  them  that  come  from 
the  mine  made  into  fossets,  especially  very  small 
ones,  I  was  certain  there  was  either  some  speck 
or  some  flaw  in  the  stone.” — Tavernier,  p.  134. 

At  the  mine  of  Raolconda  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  diamond  cutters,  who  had  each  a  steel 


*  Let  Six  Voyaget  de  Jean  Baptitte  Tavemier, 
Ecuyer,  Baron  dAubonne,  qu'il  a  fait  en  Turquie, 
en  Perte,  et  aux  Indet  pendant  Vetpace  de  quarmnte 
ant.  Paris,  1751.  3  tom.  Our  extracts  are  chiefly 
from  the  English  Translation,  by  Phillips.  Lond. 
Folio.  1778.  But  our  principal  facts  are  taken 
from  the  original  French,  whicn  contains  much  cu- 
riona  matter  omitted  by  the  Translator. 
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mill,  some  of  them  like  those  used  in  Europe. 
**  They  cast  water  continually  on  the  mill, 
to  find  out  the  grain  of  the  stone and  when 
this  is  found  they  p>our  on  oil  (with  abund¬ 
ance  of  powder  of  diamonds)  to  make  the 
stone  slide  the  faster,  and  in  grinding  a  dia¬ 
mond  which  weighed  103  carats  when  cut, 
they  laid  on  a  weight  of  150  pounds  of  lead. 

The  purchasers  of  diamonds  paid  two  per 
cent,  to  the  king  on  all  that  they  bought. 
The  miners,  who  know  all  the  places  where 
tAe  rfwwionrf*  (/rote,  generally  set  50  or  100 
men  to  work,  in  a  space  about  200  paces  in 
compass,  and  for  the  privilege  of  working 
this  once  they  pay  to  the  king  two  pagodas 
a  day,  and  four  when  they  employ  a  hundred 
men.  When  a  workman  meets  with  a  stone 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  carats,  he  carries  it  to 
the  master  of  the  works,  who  rewards  him 
with  a  piece  of  calicut  to  make  a  bonnet,  of 
the  value  of  25  sous,  together  with  a  half  or 
a  whole  pagoda.  Wlien  large  diamonds  are 
found,  they  are  brought  every  morning  at 
ten  o’clock  to  the  merchants,  with  whom 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  when  the  price  is  agreed  upon,  and  a 
bill  granted  for  it  upon  Agra,  Visapour,  or 
Surat.  When  the  diamonds  are  small  they 
are  disposed  of  in  another  way,  which  Ta¬ 
vernier  thus  decribes : — 

“  ’Tis  very  pleasant  to  see  the  young  children 
of  the  merchants  and  other  people  of  the  country, 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
who  seat  themselves  upon  a  tree  that  lies  in  the 
void  place  of  the  town :  Every  one  of  them  has 
his  diamond-weights  in  a  little  bag  hanging  at 
one  side,  on  the  othei  his  purse,  with  five  or  six 
hundred  pagods  in  gold  in  it.  There  they  sit,  ex¬ 
pecting  when  aay  person  will  come  to  sell  tliem 
some  diamonds.  If  any  person  brings  them  a  stone, 
they  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  boy  among 
them,  who  is  as  it  were  tlieir  chief;  who  looks 
upon  it,  and  after  that  gives  it  to  him  that  is  next 
him  ;  by  which  means  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  it  return  to  him  again,  none  of  the  rest  speak¬ 
ing  one  word.  After  that  he  demands  the  price, 
to  buy  it  if  possible ;  but  if  he  buy  it  too  dear,  ’tis 
upon  his  own  account.  In  the  evening  the 
children  compote  what  they  have  laid  out;  then 
they  look  upon  their  stones,  and  separate  them 
according  to  their  water,  their  weight,  and  clear¬ 
ness.  Then  they  bring  them  to  the  great  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  generally  great  parcels  to 
match :  and  the  profit  is  divided  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  equally ;  only  the  chief  among  them  has  a 
fourth  in'tbe  hundred  more  than  tlw  rest.  As 
young  as  they  are,  they  so  well  understand  the 
price  of  stones,  that  if  one  of  them  have  bought 
any  purchase,  and  is  willing  to  lose  half  in  the 
hundred,  the  other  shall  give  him  his  money. 
They  shall  hardly  bring  you  a  parcel  of  stones. 


above  a  dozen,  wherein  there  is  not  some  flaw  or 
other  defect.” — Tacemier,  p.  135. 

The  following  account  of  the  “  mystery” 
in  which  the  Indians,  whether  Mahometans 
or  Hindoos,  “  drive  their  bargains”  with  the 
diamond  merchants,  is  given  by  Tavernier  as 
something  exceedingly  curious.  The  sale  is 
made  in  absolute  silence,  and  without  the 
least  “  talking  on  either  side.” 

“  The  buyer  and  the  seller  sit  one  before  another 
like  two  tailors,  and  the  one  of  the  two  opening 
his  girdle,  the  seller  takes  the  right  hand  of  the 
urchaser,  tnd  covers  his  own  hand  and  that  with 
is  girdle  ;  under  which,  in  the  presence  of  many 
merchants  that  meet  together  in  the  same  hall, 
the  bargain  is  secretly  driven  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  person.  For  then  the  purchaser  nor 
seller  speak  neither  with  their  mouths  nor  eyes, 
but  only  with  the  band,  as  thus :  When  the  seller 
lakes  the  purchaser  by  the  whole  hand,  that  sig¬ 
nifies  a  thousand,  and  as  often  as  he  squeezes  it, 
he  means  so  many  tliousands  pagods  or  rnpees, 
according  to  the  money  in  question.  If  he  takes 
but  half  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle-finger,  that’s 
as  much  as  to  say  fifty.  The  small  end  of  the 
finger  to  the  first  knuckle  signifies  ten.  When 
he  grasps  five  fingers,  it  signifies  five  hundred  ; 
if  but  one  finger,  one  hundred.” — Tavernier,^. 
136. 

The  mine  of  Oani  or  Couletir,  seven  days’ 
journey  west  of  Golconda,  was  next  visited 
by  Tavernier.  It  stands  near  a  great  town, 
between  which  and  a  mountain  is  a  plain, 
where  they  find  diamonds.  The  nearer  they 
dig  to  the  mountain,  the  larger  are  the 
stones  which  they  find ;  but  none  are  found 
at  the  top.  This  mine  was  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  a  man 
who,  in  digging  a  piece  of  ground  to  sow 
millet,  discovered  a  diamond  of  25  carats. 
The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
“  moneyed  men  in  the  town  set  themselves 
to  work,”  and  found  diamonds  larger  and  in 
greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  mine. 
Among  the  largest  was  the  celebrated 
diamond  of  nine  hundred  Rattees,*  or  793 
carats,  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Gol¬ 
conda,  and  which  his  General  Mirgimola 
presented  to  the  Great  Mogul.  This 
diamond,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  after  many  changes  in 
weight  and  in  form,  is  believed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Great  Exhibition  Diamond, 
belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  and  now  weigh¬ 
ing  about  100  carats. 

*  The  translator  laya  900  carats,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen. 
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Allbough  the  stones  in  ’  this  mine  are  I 
remarkable  for  their  sise,  yet  they  are  less 
clear  than  those  of  other  mines,  their  water, 
or  lustre,  partaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
earth  in  which  they  are  found.  When  the 
ground  is  marshy,  the  color  of  the  stone 
inclines  to  black,  and  when  red  to  redness. 
In  other  places  they  are  green,  and  in  some 
yellow,  but  what  seems  very  curious,  “  upon 
the  most  part  of  these  stones,  after  they  are 
cut,  there  appears  a  kind  of  greasy  moisture, 
which  must  be  as  often  wiped  off.”  In 
order  to  discover  the  water  of  these  stones, 
they  examine  them  with  a  lamp  in  the  dark ; 
but  the  most  infallible  process,  according  to 
Tavernier,  is  “  to  carry  the  stone  to  a  tree 
thick  of  boughs,”  in  order  “  to  discern  by 
the  verdure  of  that  shade,  whether  the  water 
be  bluish  or  no.”  Above  60,000  persons 
were  employed  in  this  mine. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  the  diamond  mines 
in  India  is  that  of  Soumelpour,  a  large  town, 
near  which  is  the  river  Gouet,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  in  the  sands  of  which  the 
diamonds  are  found.  In  February,  when 
the  floods  in  the  river  have  subsided,  about 
8000  persons  flock  from  the  town,  and 
search  for  the  diamonds  in  the  sands  of  the 
river.  The  sand  sometimes  rises  above  the 
water,  but  when  it  does  not,  they  drain  oflP 
the  water,  and  carry  away  the  sand  tp 
another  place,  where  it  is  washed,  sifted, 
and  examined. 

'  About  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Taver¬ 
nier  travelled  in  India,  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  who  had  visited  several  of  the 
diamond  mines  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the 
Royal  Society.  Although  mines  of  diamonds 
occur  everywhere  in  the  great  range  of  hills 
which  commence  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
extend  about  flfty  miles  in  breadth  through 
the  whole  of  Bengal,  yet  very  few  of  them 
are  worked,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Visapour  that 
the  world  was  supplied  with  diamonds, 
before  they  were  found  in  America.  The 
Earl  Marshal  describes  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  diamond  mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Gol¬ 
conda,  and  fifteen  in  the  kingdom  of  Visa- 
pour.  In  one  of  these,  called  Currure, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  and  which  is  worked  by  the 
king  for  his  own  private  use,  diamonds 
weighing  eight  ounces  troy,  or  81^  pagodas, 
or  960  carats,  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
About  the  l)eginning  of  the  17th  century, 
when  the  country  was  under  the  government 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  when  strangers  were 


permitted  to  dig,  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
went  for  this  purpose  from  Goa,  and  having 
spent  in  mines  a  great  sum  of  money,  “  he 
sold  everything  he  brought  with  him  that 
would  fetch  any  money,  even  to  the  wearing 
clothes  he  could  spare.  While  the  miners 
were  at  work  for  the  last  day’s  expense,  he 
had  prepared  a  cup  of  poison,  resolving,  if 
that  night  he  found  nothing,  to  drink  his 
last  with  the  conclusion  of  his  money  ;  but 
in  the  evening  the  workmen  brought  him  a 
very  fine  and  great  stone,  of  twenty  pagodas 
weight,  (206  carats,)  in  commemoration 
whereof  he  caused  a  great  stone  to  be 
erected  in  the  place,  with  an  inscription 
engraven  on  it,  in  the  Hindoo  or  Tellinga 
tongue,  to  the  following  effect,  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

‘Your  wife  and  children  sell,  sell  what  you 
have. 

Spare  not  your  clothes,  nay,  make  yourself  a 
slave, 

But  money  get,  then  to  Currure  make  haste. 

There  search  the  mines,  a  prize  you'll  find  at 
last’ 

After  which  he  immediately  returned  with 
his  stone  to  Goa.”* 

The  mine  of  Wootoor,  which  is  near 
Currure,  yields  stones  of  equal  magnitude, 
and  of  similar  shapes  and  waters,  and,  what 
is  singular,  the  diamonds  are  found  in  black 
earth.  The  mine  of  Muddemurg  is  celebra¬ 
ted  for  producing  diamonds  of  a  fine  shape 
and  water ;  and  Melwillie,  or  the  new  mine, 
discovered  in  1670,  gives  well-shaped  stones 
of  a  very  considerable  size.  The  earth  in 
which  they  are  found  is  very  red  ;  and  many 
of  the  stones  found  there  have  it  sticking  to 
them,  as  if  it  had  clung  there  while  they  were 
of  a  soft  glutinous  substance,  and  had  not 
obtained  their  hardness. 

The  mines  of  Visapour  yield  stones  a.s 
large  as  those  of  Golconda,  though  it  i.s 
celebrated  for  its  small  stones,  which  yield  a 
higher  profit  than  the  large  ones.  The 
diamonds  are  found  in  red  and  sometimes 
yellow  earth,  in  all  the  fifteen  mines  of 
Visapour,  and  they  are  frequently  enclosed 
in  clods.  The  earth  is  carried  to  a  sort  of 
tank,  with  walls  about  two  feet  high  and  six 
feet  wide,  made  of  rugged  stones  joined 
together  by  mortar  made  of  earth  and  water. 
This  rude  enclosure  is  strengthened  outside 
by  a  bank,  and  is  floored  with  stones.  The 
earth  from  the  mines  is  soaked  in  this  tank, 
the  clods  broken,  and  the  great  stones 

*  Phil,  'franst.  No.  cxxxvL  June  25th,  1677. 
VoL  xi.  pp.  909,  910. 
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picked  out.  It  is  then  stirred  with  shovels 
till  the  water  is  muddy,  and  when  the 
gravelly  stuff  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and 
all  the  earth  washed  away,  by  using  fresh 
water  and  running  it  off,  the  gravel  is  spread 
out  and  dried,  and  the  diamonds  which  it 
contains  discovered,  and  picked  out  by  their 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  diamonds 
thus  found  are  sometimes  secreted  by  the 
workmen.  Tavernier  states  that  they  often 
swallow  the  diamonds  when  they  discover  a 
valuable  one  ;  and  a  merchant  pointed  out  to 
him  one  of  his  workmen  who  had  concealed 
one  in  the  corner  of  his  eye.  In  Oolconda, 
where  all  stones  under  a  pagoda  weight 
were  given  to  the  miner,  and  all  above  it 
reserved  for  the  king,  this  arrangement  was 
often  violated  by  the  overseer  of  the  mines, 
and  when  the  workmen  found  a  stone  ap¬ 
proaching  in  weight  to  a  pagoda,  “  they 
conceal  it  till  they  have  an  opportunity,  and 
then  with  wife  and  children  run  all  away 
into  the  Visapour  country,  where  they  are 
secure.” 

The  diamond  mines  of  India  have  been 
more  recently  visited  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Dr.  Voysey,  and  others,  and  we  are 
enabled,  by  their  descriptions,  to  give  a 
more  accurate  account  of  the  matrix  of  the 
diamond,  or  rather  of  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  or  soil  in  which  it  is  found.  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  visited  the  diamond  mine  of  Panna  in 
1818.  Round  Panna  is  a  table-land  of  great 
extent,  from  500  to  1200  feet  of  perpendi¬ 
cular  height  above  the  level  of  the  Oangetic 
plain.  The  whole  plain  in  the  table-land, 
for  several  miles  round  Panna,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  is  said  to  produce  diamonds  wherever 
it  happens  to  be  of  a  gravelly  nature.  The 
soil  is  very  red  in  general,  though  in  some 
places  only  slightly  so,  and  is  occasionally  of 
a  dark  brown  color.  The  soil  is  from  two 
to  eight  cubits  deep  where  the  diamonds  are 
found,  and  contains  many  small  pebbles  a 
good  deal  resembling  some  ores  of  iron  that 
Dr.  Buchanan  saw  in  Bhagalpur.  The 
diamonds  are  found  intermixed  with  this, 
but  they  never  adhere  to  any  stone  or 
pebble.  They  are  obtained,  as  usual,  by 
washing  away  the  earth  from  the  gravel ; 
and  they  are  generally  very  small,  usually 
worth  only  600  rupees,  though  sometimes 
they  are  valued  between  500  and  1000. 
The  Rajah  had  one  worth  50,000  rupees, 
which  he  placed  in  the  head  of  an  image. 
The  workmen  are  allowed  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  stones  the  size  of  a  pea,  or 
smaller ;  two- thirds  of  the  value  of  those 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  one-half 


of  those  larger  than  a  hlbcrt.  Every  person 
that  chooses  may  dig ;  and  the  average 
number  of  diggers  is  about  a  thousand.  The 
rock  immediately  under  the  gravel  and 
earth,  among  which  the  diamonds  are  found, 
is  a  white  granular  quartz,  too  hard  to  be 
cut  for  building,  stained  red  in  many  places, 
and  containing  more  black  sjiots,  or  dots, 
than  usual.  The  workmen  assured  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  "  that  the  generation  of  diamonds  is 
aheays  going  forward,  and  that  they  have 
just  as  much  chance  of  success  in  searching 
earth  which  has  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
unexamined,  as  in  digging  what  has  neter 
been  disturbed;  and,  in  fact,  he  says,  I  saw 
them  digging  up  earth  which  had  evidently 
been  before  examined,  as  it  was  lying  in  irre¬ 
gular  heaps,  as  thrown  out  after  examina¬ 
tion.'’ 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Voysey,  who  visited  some 
of  the  principal  diamond  mines  of  Southern 
India,  in  January  1821,  has  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  matrix  of  the  diamond.  In 
the  rock  mines  of  Banganpalli  the  matrix  of 
the  diamond  U  a  sandstone  breccia,  which  is 
found  under  a  compact  sandstone  rock,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  range.  “  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  beautiful  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow  jasper,  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  horn- 
stone  of  various  colors,  cemented  together 
by  a  quartz  paste.  It  passes  into  a  pudding- 
stone,  composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz,  homstone,  «kc.  tkc.,  cemented  by  an 
argillo-calcareous  earth,  of  a  loose  friable 
texture,  in  which  the  diamonds  are  most 
•frequently  found.”  For  many  years  previous 
to  Mr.  Voysey ’s  visit  to  these  mines,  no 
fresh  excavations  in  the  breccia  had  been 
made,  and  he  therefore  could  not  ascertain 
the  mode  in  which  the  miners  got  at  the 
breccia ;  but  he  saw  many  holes  about  five 
feet  in  depth,  under  large  blocks  of  sand¬ 
stone,  where  he  was  told  the  diamond  bed 
was  found.  Mr.  Voysey  confirms  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  the  diamonds 
are  supposed  to  grow  in  the  old  rubbish  that 
had  been  previously  examined.  Nay,  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  miners 
no  longer  quarry  fresh  breccia  from  beneath 
the  sandstone,  but  “  are  content  with  sifting 
and  examining  the  old  rubbish  of  the  mines,” 
and  in  which  they  actually  find  diamonds. 
The  opinion  that  diamonds  grow  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  washed,  sifted,  and  examined  rub¬ 
bish,  and  that  the  chips  and  small  pieces 
rejected  by  former  searchers  actually  increase 
in  size,  and  in  process  of  time  become  large 
diamonds,  prevails  everywhere  in  India ;  and 
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even  at  Gani  Parteal  or  Couleur,  where  the 
Great  Koh-i-noor  was  found,  the  search  is 
conSned  to  the  rubbish  of  the  old  mines. 
Dr.  Voysey  draws  the  following  conclusions 
from  his  examination  of  the  diamond  strata 
in  India. 

1.  That  the  matrix  of  the  diamonds  pro¬ 
duced  in  Southern  India,  is  the  sandstone 
breccia  of  the  clay  slate  formation. 

2.  That  those  found  in  alluvial  soil  are 
produced  from  the  debris  of  the  above  rock, 
and  have  been  brought  thither  by  some  tor¬ 
rent  or  deluge,  which  could  alone  have  trans¬ 
ported  such  large  masses  and  pebbles  from 
the  parent  rock,  and  that  no  modern  or  tra¬ 
ditional  inundation  has  reached  to  such  an 
extent. 

3.  That  the  diamonds  found  at  present  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  are  washed  down  by 
the  annual  rains. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  diamond  is  continually  growing. 
Dr.  Voysey  makes  the  important  observation, 
that  in  hot  climates  crystallization  goes  on 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  that  he  hopes, 
at  some  future  period,  to  produce  undeniable 
proof t  of  the  reerystalUzation  of  amethyst, 
zeolite,  ohd  feldspar  in  alluvial  soil.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  science,  Mr.  Voysey,  who  was 
geologist  to  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Sur¬ 
vey,  died  soon  after  his  paper  was  printed.* 

An  account  of  the  diamond  workings  and 
diamonds  of  Sumbhulpore  was  published 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Breton 
of  Calcutta.  The  valley  of  Sumbhulpore, 
about  410  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  streams  at  the  mouths  of  which  the 
diamonds  are  found,  lie  between  the  83d  and 
84th  degree  of  East  Longitude  and  the  2l8t 
and  22d  of  North  Latitude.  Diamonds  of 
various  sizes,  and  of  the  first  quality,  are 
found  at  the  mouths  of  ihe^ rivers  Maund, 
Keloo,  Eeb,  and  others,  which  rise  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Koorba,  Sirgoojah, 
Raeghur,  Jushpoor,  and  Gangpoor,  and  fall 
into  the  Mahanuddee  on  its  left  bank.  They 
are  also  obtained  after  the  rains  among  the 
mud  and  sand  deposited  on  the  beds  of  is- 


*  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who  study  this  curi 
ous  subject,  to  know  that  Mr.  Voysey  has  misappre¬ 
hended  the  theory  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  of  the 
origin  of  the  diamond,  when  he  gives  it  as  the 
opinion  of  that  author,  '*  that  the  matrix  of  the  dia- 
•  mond  is  neither  a  rock  of  igneous  origin,  nor  one 
of  aqueous  deposition whereas  he  merely  stated, 
"  that  the  compressible  state  of  the  diamond  could 
not  arise  from  the  action  of  heat,"  and  **  could  not 
exist  in  a  mass  formed  by  aqueous  deiMMition." — 
Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  vol.  iii.  p.  100, 
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lands  upon  the  left  bank,  but  never  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mahanuddee,  nor  upon  its 
left  bank  above  its  confluence  with  the  Maund 
at  Chanderpore,  or  below  Soanpore.  About 
500  persons  are  annually  employed  from 
November  till  the  rainy  season,  in  searching 
the  bed  of  the  Mahanuddee  for  diamonds, 
wherever  alluvial  matter  is  deposited  in  its 
hollows,  or  where  the  current  is  obstructed 
by  rocks.  The  earth,  dug  out  by  a  pickaxe, 
is  placed  on  a  large  concave  board,  with  two 
raised  rims,  and  the  diamonds  are  found 
among  the  gravel  which  is  left,  by  washing 
away  the  earth  with  water  along  the  inclined 
board.  The  earth  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
stiff  reddish  clay,  pebbles,  a  small  proportion 
of  sand,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  At  Sumb- 
bulpore  a  diamond  of  the  first  quality  is 
called  Brahmin,  of  the  second  Chetree,  of 
the  third  Bysh,  and  of  the  fourth  Soudra, 
the  four  tribes  of  the  Hindoos.  A  diamond 
of  308  grains  or  77  carats  in  weight  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  1807  by  the  Ilanee  Ruttun  Coher, 
and  in  1800  one  of  the  Bysh  quality,  and 
weighing  072  grains,  or  188  carats,  was 
picked  up  at  a  pace  called  Herakode,  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mahanuddee.  The  diamond  was 
not  delivered  to  the  Ranee,  on  account  of 
her  being  occupied  in  the  funeral  riles  of  her 
husband’s  mother ;  and  before  they  were 
finished  the  Mahratta  troops  arrived  and  ex¬ 
pelled  her  from  her  territory.  The  existence 
of  the  valuable  diamond  was  told  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Chunderjee  Bhoonsla, 
who  persuaded  the  finder  to  surrender  it  for 
a  fine  village  and  1000  rupees.  No  sooner 
was  the  diamond  in  the  possession  of  the 
Mahratta  chief,  than  he  reproached  the  finder 
for  bringing  a  stone  instead  of  a  diamond, 
and  drove  him  from  his  presence. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  were  known 
in  the  time  of  Tavernier,  who  was  dissuaded 
from  going  to  that  island,  because  The  Queen 
would  not  permit  a  stranger  to  carry  off  any 
of  the  diamonds,  the  few  that  were  exported 
being  taken  away  by  stealth,  and  sold  at 
Batavia.  The  diamonds  are  found  in  the 
sand  of  a  river  called  Succadan.  “  I  say  the 
Queen,”  adds  Tavernier,  “and  not  the  King, 
because  in  that  island  the  women  have  the 
sovereign  command,  and  not  the  men.  For 
the  people  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  lawful 
heir  upon  the  throne,  that  the  husband  not 
being  certain  that  the  children  he  has  by  bis 
wife  are  bis  own,  but  the  wife  being  always 
certain  that  the  children  which  she  bears  are 
hers,  they  rather  choose  to  be  governed  by 
a  woman,  to  whom  they  give  the  title  of 
Queen  ;  her  husband  being  only  her  husband. 
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and  having  no  power  but  what  she  permits 
him.” 

A  mure  recent  account  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  Borneo  was  published  in  the  Sirwa- 
pore  Chronicle  of  October  11,  1827.  The 
mines  in  the  residency  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  Island  are  worked  by  the  Daya, 
the  Malayu,  and  the  Chinese.  The  earthy 
gravel  called  Army,  in  which  the  diamonds 
are  found,  is  obtained  by  sinking  a  shaft  on 
the  areng,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  to  en¬ 
able  the  miner  to  turn  round  in  it.  The 
areng  is  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  and  is 
dug  out  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft  under  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  strata,  which  are  sometimes  propped 
up.  When  the  areng  in  the  first  mine  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  course  of  the  vein  ascer¬ 
tained,  a  new  shaft  is  opened  in  that  direction, 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from 
the  former  one,  to  enable  the  miner  when  he 
reaches  the  areng  to  work  back  to  the  former 
mine,  the  same  process  being  repeated  till 
the  vein  is  exhausted.  The  areng  is  hoisted 
up  in  small  baskets,  and  then  placed  in  coni¬ 
cal  circular  trays,  which  are  immersed  in  the 
nearest  stream,  and  the  areng  washed  by  hand 
till  the  earthy  particles  are  separated  from 
it.  The  trays  are  then  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  whirled  round,  till  the  water  they 
contain  is  poured  off  quite  pure  from  all 
earthy  matter.  The  Malayu  use  the  same 
process  ;  but  the  Chinese  employ  a  more 
efficient  one.  The  Chinese  avail  themselves 
of  the  shafts  sunk  and  abandoned  by  the 
Daya  or  Malayu.  Having  formed  a  tank,  or 
dammed  up  a  small  stream,  a  channel  is  cut 
n  the  direction  of  tbe  vein,  and  the  upper 
strata  are  entirely  cleared  away  by  the  action 
of  the  stream  of  water.  The  areng  is  then 
dug  out  and  washed  in  wooden  troughs,  fixed 
on  an  inclined  plane.  The  largest  diamond 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  found  in 
these  mines  weighed  only  thirty-aix  carats. 
The  Sultan  of  Mattan  is  said  to  possess  one 
weighing  three  hundred  and  sixty  sevm  carats, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  cut  lest  it  turn  out  to 
be  flawed ;  but  as  the  author  of  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  informs  us,  “  gentlemen 
to  whom  it  has  been  lately  shown  consider 
it  not  to  be  a  true  stone.” 

At  one  time  all  diamonds  under  four  carats 
were  the  property  of  the  miners  ;  but  all  of 
that  size  and  upwards  were  claimed  by  the 
Panambachan,  then  a  tributary  of  Bantam, 
from  the  Sultan  of  which  state  the  former 
Dutch  Company  purchased  this  monopoly  or 
royalty  for  50,000  dollars.  By  a  treaty  with 
the  Panambachan  made  in  1828,  all  the 


diamonds  must  he  delivered  to  government 
at  20  per  cent,  below  the  market  price,  as¬ 
certained  by  appraisement  on  the  spot,  the 
necessary  advances  having  I  een  previously 
made  to  the  miners.  The  small  diamonds 
are  sold  at  Pontianak,  and  the  large  ones 
■disposed  of  at  Batavia,  and  tbe  profits  divided 
between  the  government  and  the  Panamba¬ 
chan.  About  390  carats  were  found  in  the 
latter  half  of  1823,  and  1900  carats  in  1824. 
The  quantity  found  in  1825  and  1826  was 
less  than  in  1824. 

In  his  journals,*  as  published  by  Captain 
Mundy  and  Capt.  Keppel,  Sir  James  Brooke 
speaks  of  his  diamond  works  at  Santah, 
where  Palingi  AH  assured  him  he  and  four 
men  had  in  one  day  obtained  sixty  diamonds, 
some  of  them  of  four  carats.  He  mentions  bis 
establishment  there  as  consisting  of  two 
Banjar  diamond  workers  and  six  laborers,  to 
whom  he  added  four  Chinese  for  the  diamond 
trench,  presided  over  by  Hajji  Ibrahim,  a 
Chinese  Mohammedan,  but  he  does  not  say 
that  a  single  diamond  has  been  found.  The 
diamonds  occur  in  a  gravelly  stratum,  which 
is  laid  bare  “  after  the  Chinese  fashion  of 
trenching  the  grounds  with  a  run  of  water 
through  the  trench.”  **  The  earth  is  washed 
at  the  water’s  edge  in  large  round  wooden 
pans  shaped  like  shields ;  and  when  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  picked  out  them  remains  a  residue 
of  black  sand  like  gunpowder,  and  gold  par¬ 
ticles.” 

The  fullest  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  Colonial  Secretary 
at  Labuh-an.f  The  diamonds  of  Borneo, 
equal  to  any  from  India  or  Brazil  in  beauty, 
are  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  Sango, 
Landak,  and  Banjarmassin,  where  they  are 
worked  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Chinese  and 
Malays.  Ever  since  the  Malays  settled  in 
Borneo,  the  mines  of  Landak  supplied  them 
with  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Sango  and 
Banjar  have  been  more  recently  explored. 
The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  mart  for¬ 
merly  opened  for  the  Borneo  diamonds,  was 
Batavia,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  says,  that 
'*  few  courts  of  Europe  could  perhaps  boast 
of  a  more  brilliant  display  of  diamonds,  than 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Dutch  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  ladies  of  Batavia.”  The  Bor¬ 
neo  diamonds  are  found  in  a  gravelly  stratum, 
at  various  depths  below  the  surface.  The 

*  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes^ 
vol.  i  p.  280.  2d  Edition.  Keppel’s  Expedition 
to  Borneo  in  tbe  Dido,  vol.  L  p.  283. 

f  Sarawak,  its  Inhabitants  and  Prodnetioaa.  Bj 
Hugh  Low,  pp.  26-29.  London,  1848. 
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mines  at  Sarawak  were  formerly  worked,  but 
not  very  extensively.  The  gravel  in  which 
they  occur  is  in  some  places  not  more  than 
six  feet,  and  in  others  as  much  as  eighteen 
below  the  surface.  They  are  generally  small 
in  size,  but  of  the  most  brilliant  water.  Mr. 
Low  saw  a  person  get  three  small  ones  at 
one  washing,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  gold  ;  and  Sir  James  Brooke  states 
that,  previous  to  his  time,  “  eleven  men  had, 
in  three  days,  obtained  a  quantity  of  dia¬ 
monds  which  sold  at  Sandos  (at  half  their 
value)  for  6000  Java  rupees.”  The  great 
diamond  of  the  Sultan  of  Mattan,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  Is  erroneously  sup- 

Sosed  not  to  be  a  real  stone,  is,  according  to 
[r.  Low,  still  uncut,  and  if  cut  and  polished, 
would  be  reduced  from  367  to  183s  carats, 
that  is,  to  one  half  its  present  size.  Its  pre¬ 
sent  shape  is  that  of  an  egg  indented  on  one 
side.  Its  value,  he  says,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Crawford  to  be  £269,378,  being  less  by 
£34,822  than  that  of  the  Russian  diamond, 
and  £119,773  more  than  that  of  the  Pitt 
diamond.  Mr.  Low  adds  the  important 
statement,  that  he  has  been  informed  “  by  a 
person  who  supposed  himself  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  diamonds,  that  the  Sultan  possesset 
the  real  stone,"  (and  therefore  not  a  false  one 
as  stated  in  the  Singapore  Chronicle),  tohich 
he  hcul  seen  ;  but  that  a  crystal  is  shown  to 
strangers,  as  the  Sultan  who  has  been  already 
robbed  of  his  territory  fears  that  this  last 
emhlom  of  royalty  will  be  also  taken  from 
him  by  his  powerful  and  avaricious  neighbors. 
The  Malays  of  Banjarmassin  and  Landak 
have  offered  to  work  Sir  James  Brooke’s 
mines  at  Sarawak,  but  their  characters  are 
so  bad  that  he  does  not  encourage  their  im¬ 
migration.  We  trust,  however,  that  active 
means  will  be  taken  to  explore  the  valuable 
treasures  in  that  interesting  locality,  and  that 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  valuable  diamonds  from  a  British  Colony.* 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Brazil  early 
in  the  present  century,  has  doubtless  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  diamond 
mines  in  India.  In  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Serro  do  Frio,  which  is  peculiarly 
celebrated  for  its  diamonds,  they  are  found 
in  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  the  banks  adjoining 
water-courses,  and  in  ravines.  The  soil  with 
which  the  diamonds  are  invariably  found  in- 
termixetl,  is  called  cascalhno,  which  is  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,  immedi- 

*  Sinee  this  was  written,  we  have  learned  that 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  (k>mpany  have  obtained 
from  the  Bultan  of  ^meo  the  right  of  working  all 
the  mineral  productions  of  his  territorr. 


ately  incumbent  on  the  primitive  granite,  in¬ 
clining  to  gneiss,  and  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  vegetable  earthy  matter  of  variable  thick¬ 
ness.  Above  the  vegetable  earth  is  a.tratum 
called  burgalhao,  which  consists  of  angular 
quartz  pebbles,  and  not  unfrequently  large 
>beds  of  solid  quartz  not  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  thick.  This  stratum,  according 
to  Mr.  Mawe,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  or  by  the  same 
means  as  the  cascalhao.  In  the  granite  be¬ 
neath  the  cascalhao  there  is  a  portion  of  horn¬ 
blende  and  frequently  mica.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  remarkably  ferruginous.  In  one  part  of 
the  diamond  district  of  Brazil  the  cascalhao 
forms  a  solid  conglomerate  or  breccia  of 
rounded  pebbles,  cemented  by  ferruginous 
matter,  and  in  which  the  diamonds  and  gold 
are  frequently  enveloped.  This  pudding- 
stone  is  believed  by  Mr.  Me  we  to  be  of  very 
recent  formation.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
diamonds  from  the  cascalhao,  the  gravelly 
matter  is  freed  from  its  adhering  earths  by 
the  processes  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Mr.  Mawe  has  given  a  drawing  and 
description  of  the  diamond  workings  at 
Mandango,  on  the  river  Fiquitonhoha  in  the 
Serro  do  Frio,  where  a  thousand  negroes  are 
employed.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  laid  dry 
by  an  aqueduct,  and  the  water  is  pumped 
from  the  deep  pools  left  in  the  channel,  by 
means  of  chain  pumps  worked  by  water¬ 
wheels.  In  former  times  the  cascalhao  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  pools  was  carried  to  the 
washings  by  negroes,  but  it  is  now  conveyed 
along  inclined  planes.  When  a  negro  finds  a 
diamond  of  the  weight  of  an  8vo  (17[  carats) 
the  event  is  celebrated  with  much  ceremony. 
Crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers  he  is 
carried  in  procession  to  the  manager  of  the 
washings,  who  presents  him  with  his  freedom, 
by  paying  his  owner  for  it.  He  receives  also 
a  present  of  new  clothes,  and  is  permitted  to 
work  the  mines  on  his  own  account.  When 
a  stone  of  8  or  10  carats  is  found,  the  negro 
receives  two  new  shirts,  a  complete  suit  of 
new  clothes,  and  a  handsome  knife.  For 
smaller  stones  of  but  little  value  proportion¬ 
ate  premiums  are  given.  The  diamonds  in 
the  treasury  of  the  king  amounted  in  all  to 
about  4000  or  5000  carats,  the  largest  being 
a  fine  octohcdral  one  of  17  carats.  Diamonds, 
however,  of  a  much  larger  size  have  been 
found,  and  one  in  particular  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  river  Abaeth6,  of  form  approximating 
to  the  octohedron,  and  weighing  seven-eighths 
of  an  oz.  troy,  or  105  carats,  which  Mr.  Mawe 
in  his  Travels,  from  some  mistake,  says,  "  is 
perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world.”  In  his 
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later  work  lie  does  not  repeat  this  statement. 
He  says,  “  that  no  potentate  is  so  rich  in 
diamonds  as  the  king  of  Portugal,  whose 
suite,  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  shown, 
he  estimated  at'more  than  two  tnilUona  »ter- 
ling."  This  fine  diamond  was  discovered 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was 
found  about  the  year  1797  by  three  convicts, 
who  were  banished  into  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
and  who,  when  thus  driven  from  society,  were 
an.\ious  to  obtain  a  remission  of  their  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  mine  or 
production  which  the  sovereign  would  value. 
Influenced  by  this  motive,  they  wandered  for 
six  years  through  the  most  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  country,  exposed  at  one  time  to 
the  violence  of  the  Anthropophagi,  and  at 
another  to  be  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
government.  As  a  last  resource  they  explor¬ 
ed  the  bed  of  the  river  Abaeth6  when  its 
waters  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  a  long 
continued  drought,  and  while  they  were 
washing  its  gravel  and  expecting  only  gold, 
they  discovered  the  fine  diamond  we  have 
mentioned.  Uncertain  how  to  act,  they  con¬ 
sulted  a  clergyman,  who  took  them  to  the 
governor  of  Villa  Rica,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  that  the  stone  was  a  real  diamond, 
suspended  the  sentence  of  the  convicts  as  a 
reward  for  its  delivery.  The  precious  gem 
was  sent  immediately  to  Rio  Janeiro.  A 
frigate  was  despatched  with  it  to  Lisbon,  and 
the  clergyman  was  also  sent  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  representation  of  the  case  to  tlie  Portu¬ 
guese  Government.  The  sovereign  sanction¬ 
ed  the  pardon  granted  by  the  governor,  and 
Church  preferment  was  given  to  the  clergy¬ 
man. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  are  stated  to 
have  produced  only  £40,000  per  annum. 
Between  1801  and  1806  the  expense  of  work¬ 
ing  them  (wages  being  about  6d.  or  8d.  per 
day)  seems  to  have  amounted  to  £204,000, 
while  the  diamonds  obtained  weighed  115,675 
carats,  the  cost  per  carat  being  £1,  13s. 
9d.  In  ordinary  years  the  return  of  diamonds 
is  only  about  20,000  carats.* 


*  “  In  the  diamond  districts  of  Minas  Oeraes  and 
St  Paul  in  Brazil  examined  by  Clausaen,  plutonic 
forces  acting  upon  dioritio  veins  have  developed  in 
one  place  common  mica,  in  another  ferruginous 
mica,  in  the  quartzoee  itaeolumite.  Hie  diamonds 
of  Grammagoa  are  contained  in  layers  of  solid 
silicic  acid.  Occasionally  they  lie  enveloped  by 
plates  of  mica,  exactly  like  the  garnets  formed  in 
mica  slate.  The  Russian  diamonds  found  in  1829, 
in  the  European  declivity  of  the  Ural,  also  stand  in 
^logical  relation  to  the  black  carboniferous  do¬ 
lomite  of  Adolfidcoi,  as  well  as  to  augitie  porphyry, 
which  have  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  suf- 


A1  though  the  diamond  district  of  Minas 
Geraes,  so  interesting  from  its  mineral  pro¬ 
ductions,  has  been  visited  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mawe,  by  MM.  Martins  and  St.  Hilaire, 
as  botanists,  and  also  by  M.  D’Esebwege, 
when  geology  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  yet  it 
was  left  to  M.  Claussen,*  who  resided  twenty 
years  in  the  country,  to  survey  it  with  the 
care  which  it  merits,  and  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  true  matrix  of  the  diamond  and 
the  euclase  and  topaz.  The  soil  which 
fields  diamonds,  and  has  been  long  known 
in  Brazil,  extends  into  the  provinces  of  Mi¬ 
nas  and  St.  Paul,  from  the  16th  to  the  26th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  When  the  dia¬ 
monds  disappear  in  this  last  latitude,  in  the 
province  of  St.  Paul,  the  bituminous  schists 
commence,  which  contain  the  coal  in  the 
province  of  St.  Catherine.  In  the  north  of 
the  province  of  Minas,  the  red  sandstone  is 
covered  by  a  calcareous  formation,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Jurassic  group,  and  which  is 
itself  covered  with  the  gypsum  marls  with 
rock  salt.  In  nil  the  parts  of  this  last  for¬ 
mation,  where  the  valleys  have  been  exca¬ 
vated  sufficiently  deep  to  show  the  red  sand¬ 
stone,  diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivers — in 
the  Rio  Acary  and  others. 

Early  in  1839  diamonds  were  discovered 
in  the  psammite  sandstone  of  the  Serro  do 
Santo  Antonio  de  Grammagoa.  This  moun¬ 
tain  consists  of  large  beds  of  sandstone, 
which  have  occasionally  the  aspect  of  Ita- 
columite,  but  the  strata  having  little  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  reposing  immediately  upon  the 
macignos,  (a  transition  formation,)  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  with  the  Psammitic 
sandstones  of  AbaetbA  The  first  discover¬ 
ers  of  these  rocks,  owing  to  their  being 
soft,  obtained  many  diamonds  from  them, 
but  at  a  greater  depth  they  became  harder 


ficiently  accurate  obeervationa” — Humboldt*  Cot- 
mo*,  p.  283.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  M.  Ver- 
neuil  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  dia¬ 
monds  of  Chrestovodsvisgensk  have  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  black  dolomite  of  that  place,  for  al¬ 
though  this  rock  conUins  carbon,  the  alluvia  in 
whim  the  diamonds  are  found,  though  overlying 
the  dolomite,  have  no  carbon.  They  agree  rather 
with  Colonel  Helmersen  that  the  diamonds  like  the 
gold  shingle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  detritus  have  been  drifted  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  flank  of  the  higher  mountains,  in  which  mica¬ 
ceous  quartz  rocks  exist,  fragments  of  these  {itoeo- 
lumite  or  micaschist)  being  also  found  in  the  al¬ 
luvium.  See  Otology  of  Jtu**ia,  voL  i  .p.  482,  note. 

*  Hole*  Giologique*  tur  la  Province  de  Mina*  Oe- 
rat*  au  Britil.  Par  P.  Claussen,  de  LTnstitut  Bre- 
silien,  1841.  Published  in  the  Bulletin*  de  L’Aead- 
Imie  de*  Science*  et  de*  Belle*  Lettre*  de  Bruxelle*. 
1841,  tom.  viii.,  part  L,  pp.  322-343,  with  four  plates. 
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and  more  difficult  to  work.  More  than  2000 
persons  rushed  to  this  spot,  and  working  with¬ 
out  any  plan,  they  caused  a  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  fall,  and  by  crushing  the  debris,  they 
found  many  diamonds.  Specimens  of  the 
rock  with  the  included  diamonds  are  not 
very  rare.  The  diamonds  are  imbedded  in 
the  Psammite  sandstone,  and  in  the  Itacolu- 
mite  sandstone,  and  sometimes  between  plates 
of  mica,  like  the  garnets  in  mica-schist.  In 
the  museum  of  Rio  Joneiro  there  is  a  large 
rounded  diamond,  which  has  very  distinct 
impressions  of  grains  of  sand.  M.  Claus- 
sen  mentions  a  specimen  of  Pseudomorphous 
sandstone,  two  inches  long  and  one  wide, 
containing  a  diamond  of  nearly  two  grains, 
and  crystallized  in  a  rounded  octohedron,* 
and  also  another  specimen,  the  size  of  the 
Brst,  of  a  yellowish  sandstone,  containing 
two  diamonds,  one  of  which  weighs  nearly 
a  carat  or  four  grains,  and  the  other  one 
grain.  Both  of  them  are  crystallized  in  the 
perfect  primitive  octohedron ;  and  M.  Claus- 
sen  has  been  assured  that  all  the  diamonds 
found  in  the  Itacolumite  sandstone  are 
rounded  octohedrons,  while  those  found  in 
the  Psammite  sandstone  are  perfect  octohe¬ 
drons.  M.  Claussen  has  given  bis  views 
respecting  the  matrix  of  the  diamond  in  the 
following  interesting  passage : — 

“  As  I  had  already  sent  to  the  museum  in  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1838  specimens  of  red  sandstone,  as  the 
presumed  matrix  of  the  diamond,  I  shall  now  ex¬ 
plain  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  and  which  more'  recent  discoveries  have 
fully  confirmed.  In  studying  this  subject  for 
many  years,  I  had  remarked  that  the  pebbles  wliich 
are  always  found  in  the  diamond-bearing  eascal- 
haos  were — 1.  Itacolumite  (quartzose  mica  slate); 
2.  A  sandstone,  which  I  then  took  for  a  variety 
of  Itacolumite  ;  and,  3.  Some  fragments  of  jas¬ 
per  ;  and  I  found  that  all  other  minerals  in  the 
cascalhao  were  quite  accidental.  I  therefore  be¬ 
lieved  that  Itacolumite  was  the  matrix  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  ;  but  was  not  able  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  total  absence  of  the  diamond  in  all  the  pla¬ 
ces  where  this  rock  was  greatly  developed.  In  a 
journey  which  I  made  in  1836  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  I  visited  the  diamond¬ 
bearing  district  of  Abaethd,  and  on  examining 
the  cascalhaos  of  that  river  I  found  it  composed 
nearly  thus : — 

Pebbles  and  angular  pieces  of  macignos  and  pe- 
trosiliceous  phyllades,  .  .  4  eighths. 

Psammite  sandstone  and  jasper,  .  2  “ 

Itacolumite  sandstone,  .  .  .  1  ** 

Quartzose  sand,  with  some  grains  of 
menakanite,  peridot,  garnets.  See.  1 
“  The  presence  of  such  a  large  quantity  of 


*  The  owner  of  this  specimen  asked  3000  francs 
for  it 


[Jan. ' 

macignos  is  not  surprising,  because  the  bed  of  tlie 
river  is  hollowed  out  in  this  formation,  which  pre¬ 
vails  also  in  the  environs  to  a  great  distance. 
What  struck  me  more  was  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  pebbles  of  I^columite  sand¬ 
stone,  which  I  then  took  for  true  itacolumite  or 
quartzose  mica-schist,  which  I  knew  only  in  situ, 
at  a  distance  of  50  leagues  from  this.  I  then 
began  to  think  that  the  macigno  formation  might 
rest  upon  the  Itacolumite,  and  that  this  ought  to 
exist  and  be  found  somewhere  in  the  deep  ravines 
which  the  waters  had  excavated  in  the  transition 
formation.  In  spite  of  my  researches  I  found 
only  the  latter.  I  began  then  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  my  surprise  was  great  to  find  depos¬ 
ited  here  and  there  on  the  terraces  which  skirted 
them,  pebbles  and  pieces  of  Itacolumite,  of  sand¬ 
stone  and  of  jasper,  dtc.  At  last  upon  the  top  I 
found  beds  of  Psammite  sandstone  resting  on  the 
transition  formation,  with  which  they  have  a  con¬ 
formable  stratification,  and  into  which  Uiey  pass 
gradually.  These  sandstones  contain  sometimes 
veins  of  jasper,  and  of  jasper  agate,  and  in  the 
same  beds  they  sometimes  suddenly  change  their 
aspect  and  structure,  and  assume  those  of  true 
Itacolumite.  I  then  instantly  recognized  Uie  ori¬ 
gin  of  these  pebbles,  which  I  had  considered  as 
essential  to  the  cascalhaos,  and  I  was  forced  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  secondary  Itacolumite 
posterior  to  the  transition  formation,  and  there¬ 
fore  supposed  it  to  be  the  primitive  matrix  of  the 

diamond,  which  is  now  confirmed . 

The  diamond  is  never  found  enveloped  in  an 
earthy  crust,  as  has  been  stated.  Its  surface  is 
sometimes  rough,  but  generally  smooth.  The 
diamond  is  easily  recognized  by  putting  it  into 
water,  for  it  there  preserves  its  lustre,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  bubble  of  air ;  whilst  all  other 
precious  stones  lose  it.” — Bulletin,  &c.  &.C.,  pp. 
332-334. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Russia,  far 
from  the  tropical  zone,  has  excited  much  in¬ 
terest  among  geologists.  M.  Maurice  Engel¬ 
hard  t,  who  visited  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
1826,  observed  the  resemblance  between  the 
platina  sand  of  that  region  and  that  of  the 
diamond  districts  of  Brazil.  Humboldt  ob¬ 
served  a  similar  resemblance  between  the 
Brarilian  and  Uralian  Mountains,  and  in 
June  1829  two  of  his  companions,  when  ex¬ 
ploring  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural 
range,  discovered  diamonds.  Seven  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  were  found  on  the  estates  of  Count 
Porlier,  about  180  miles  west  of  Perm.  The 
Count  himself  found  one  in  a  species  of  gold 
and  Platinum  sand.  In  the  summer  of  1830 
other  seven  diamonds  weighing  from  three- 
eighths  of  a  carat  to  one  carat  were  found 
among  the  gold  dust  on  the  same  property. 
In  the  detritus  on  the  banks  of  the  Adolfs- 
koi,  no  fewer  than  forty  diamonds  have  been 
found  in  the  gold  alluvium  only  twenty  feet 
above  the  stratum  in  which  the  remains  of 
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Mammoths  and  Rhinoceroses  are  found.*  | 
Hence  Humboldt  has  concluded  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  gold  veins,  and  consequently  of 
diamonds,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
and  scarcely  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Mammoths.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
and  M.  Verneuil  have  been  led  to  the  same 
result  by  different  arguments.  Colonel  Hel- 
mersen,  who,  along  with  Humboldt  and 
Rose,  regard  the  Itacolumite  as  the  real  site 
or  matrix  of  the  diamond,  discovered  that 
quartzose  micaceous  schist  really  occurs  in 
the  portion  of  the  Ural  adjacent  to  the  dia¬ 
mond  mines. 

Diamonds  have  recently  been  found  in  Af¬ 
rica,  whence  they  were  obtained  in  ancient 
times.  The  museum  of  M.  de  Dree  contains 
three  diamonds  lately  purchased  at  Algiers, 
and  found  in  washing  for  gold  in  the  aurife¬ 
rous  sands  of  the  River  Sumce,  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Constantine.  Mr.  Feuchtw anger  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  discov¬ 
ered  perfect  crystallized  diamonds,  a  green 
and  a  white  one,  in  N.  America,  south  of  the 
Potomac,  and  he  adds  that  Mr.  Charles 
Clemson  of  Philadelphia  exhibited  to  him  a 
diamond  found  in  North  Carolina,  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  octohedral  form,  and  weighing  three 
grains ;  but  these  facts  do  not  seem  to  be 
known  to,  or  admitted  by,  American  mine¬ 
ralogists.  Mr.  Murray  mentions  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robinson  of  the 
observatory  at  Armagh,  that  a  rough  dia¬ 
mond  with  a  red  tint,  and  valued  by  Mr. 
Rundell  at  twenty  guineas,  was  found  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  flowing  through 
the  county  of  Fermanagh.  It  was  brought 
to  a  lady  resident  in  the  district  by  a  girl, 
who  said  that  she  had  picked  it  up  in  the 
ed  of  the  brook. 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  renders  an 
account  of  the  most  celebrated  diamond 
mines  in  the  world,  and  of  the  localities  in 
which  diamonds  are  found,  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  description  of  the  largest  and  finest 
diamonds  of  which  a  correct  account  has 
been  preserved. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  diamonds,  and 
the  one  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  is 
“The  Diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,”  subse¬ 
quently  known  by  the  name  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light.  Tavernier,  the 
celebrated  diamond  merchant  and  traveller. 


*  These  diamonds  were  seen  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Butera.  Since 
that  period  Colonel  Helmersen  has  shown  that  dia¬ 
monds  have  been  found  at  three  points  along  the 
Ural  chain,  Ekaterineburg,  Kushvinsk,  and  Yersch- 
Urals, — Qeoloyy  of  Jlutoia,  p.  801,  note. 


was  permitted  by  the  Great  Mogul  to  see  this 
diamond  and  all  his  other  jewels.  He  was 
allowed  to  weigh  it,  and  he  found  its  weight 
819  1-2  rattees,  which  make  279  and  9-16ths 
of  our  carats,  one  rattee  being  seven-eighths 
of  a  carat.  This  stone  was  part  of  a  larger  one 
found  in  1550  in  the  mine  of  Gani  or  Cou- 
leur,  not  far  to  the  east  of  Golconda,  and  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul 
in  the  following  manner; — When  Mirgimola, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
Golconda,  betrayed  his  master,  he  carried  off 
with  him  this  large  diamond,  and  having 
been  kindly  welcomed  by  Shah  Jehan,  the 
Great  Mogul,  he  gave  it  him  as  a  present. 
It  was  then  rough  and  uncut,  and  weighed 
907  rattees,  which  make  787  1-2  carats.  “  It 
had,”  says  Tavernier,  “  three  several  flaws 
in  it,  and  if  it  had  been  in  Europe,  it  would 
have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner ;  for 
very  good  pieces  would  have  been  got  from 
it,  and  it  would  have  remained,  when  cut, 
much  heavier ;  whereas  it  has  been  all  ground 
away.  It  was  cut  by  the  Sieur  Hortensio 
Borgis,  a  Venetian  diamond  cutter,  who  was 
very  ill  rewarded  for  his  labor,  for  when  it 
was  cut  they  reproached  him  for  having 
spoiled  the  stone,  which  ought  to  have  re¬ 
mained  of  a  much  greater  weight ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  him  for  his  trouble,  the  King 
made  them  take  from  him  ten  thousand  ru¬ 
pees,  and  would  have  made  them  take  more 
if  he  had  had  more  to  give.”  “  Had  the 
Sieur  Hortensio,”  adds  Tavernier,  “  been 
well  acquainted  with  his  profession,  he  might 
have  obtained  from  this  great  stone  some 
good  pieces,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
King,  and  without  having  taken  so  much 
trouble  in  grinding  it  away  ;  but  he  was  not 
a  very  skilful  diamond  cutter.” —  “  After 
having  carefully  contemplated,”  adds  Taver¬ 
nier,  “  this  great  stone,  and  having  returned 
it  into  the  hands  of  D’Akel  Khan,  he  showed 
me  another  diamond,  of  a  pear  shape,  and  of 
a  very  good  form  and  fine  water,  with  three 
other  table  diamonds,  two  of  them  pure,  and 
the  other  which  has  small  dark  points.” 

Having  thus  examined  and  weighed  the 
diamond,  Tavernier  gives  a  drawing  of  it, 
and  describes  it  as  having  the  form  of  an 
egg  cut  through  the  middle.  lie  says  that 
it  has  a  fine  water,  and  is  round  and  rose 
cut,  very  high  on  one  side,  and  having  on 
the  lower  edge  a  crack  and  a  small  flaw 
within.  From  this  minute  account  of  the 
Great  Mogul  diamond,  there  are  certain  con¬ 
clusions  that  we  are  entitled  to  draw. 

1.  That  the  great  rough  diamond,  be¬ 
longing  originally  to  the  King  of  Golconda, 
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and  given  by  Mirgimola  to  Shah  Jehan,  was 
not  cut  into  tiro  or  more  pieces  by  the  Vene¬ 
tian  artist,  but  was  ground  down  from  787 
to  279  carats,  in  consequence  of  the  flaw** 
which  it  contained.  When  Tavernier  say 
that  Hortensio,  had  he  known  his  profession, 
might  have  obtained  some  good  pieces  by 
cutting  the  diamond  in  place  of  grinding  it 
down,  he  does  not  say  this  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  because  he  never  saw  the  large  rough 
diamond,  but  he  says  it  on  the  authority  of 
persons  who  could  not  but  know  the  fact, 
and  who  being  interested  in  blaming  the  dia¬ 
mond-cutter,  could  only  thus  justify  their 
harsh  treatment  of  him,  in  fining  him  10,000 
rupees.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  flaws 
rendered  it  necessary  to  grind  down  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  place  of  cutting  off  the  parts  sepa¬ 
rated  by  flaws,  as  was  lately  done  in  the 
Koh-i-noor,  when  they  were  obliged  to  grind 
it  down  to  the  required  shape,  in  place  of 
cuttins:  oflf  particular  portions  of  it. 

2.  That  the  weight  of  the  diamond  thus 
cut  was  279  carats,  and  that  its  shape  was 
that  of  half  an  egg,  as  drawn  and  described 
by  Tavernier,  a  person  thoroughly  qualified 
to  weigh,  draw,  and  describe  it. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  at  what  date 
the  diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  mountain,  received  the 
name  of  Koh-i-noor,  or  the  Mountain  of 
Light.  It  was  certainly  not  known  under 
that  name  to  the  authors  of  the  Hindoo 
Legends,  which  allege  that  it  was  worn 
by  an  Indian  warrior  who  fell  in  battle 
in  3001  before  Christ !  According  to  the 
Autobiography  of  Baber,  who  became  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Hindostan  in  1526,  Ilamayun, 
the  son  of  Baber,  was  sent  after  the  defeat 
of  Ibrahim  Lodi  at  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
against  Agra,  the  citadel  of  which  had  been 
held  for  Ibrahim  by  Bikermajit,  Rajah  of 
Gwalior,  who  fell  in  that  battle.  “The  fam¬ 
ily  of  Bikermajit,  as  Baber  himself  relates, 
were  at  the  time  in  Agra.  Upon  Ilamayun’s 
arrival  they  attempted  to  escape,  but  were 
stopped  by  the  parties  stationed  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  were  brought  in  pri¬ 
soners.  Ilamayun  would  not  permit  them 
to  be  plundered,  and  of  their  own  free  will 
they  presented  to  him  a  peshkash  (or  pre¬ 
sent,)  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  amongst  which  was  one  fa¬ 
mous  diamond,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Sultan  Ala-ud-din.  It  is  so  valuable  that  a 
judge  of  diamonds  estimated  it  at  half  of 
the  daily  expense  of  the  whole  world  !  It 
is  about  eight  misbkals  in  weight.  On  my 
arrival  Hamayun  presented  it  as  a  pesh- 


kasb  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  back  to  him  as  a 
present."* 

Dr.  Horace  Wilson,  the  author  of  the 
learned  and  interesting  account  of  the  Koh- 
i-noor,  in  the  Official  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Eihihition,'\ 
considers  it  as  very  possible  that  the  dia¬ 
mond  of  Baber  was  the  one  which  Tavernier 
saw  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
The  translators  of  Baber  make  eight  misbkals 
equal  to  320  rattees,  which  would  give  280 
carats  as  the  weight  of  the  diamond,  the 
very  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  Dia¬ 
mond  ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  says,  that  “  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ferishta,  who  repeats  the  story,  the 
weight  was  eight  roishkals  or  224  rattees 
only,  which  would  make  it  only  491  grains 
or  125  carats.  Baber’s  expression,  however, 
is  ‘  gbaliban,’  which  would  indicate  not  ac¬ 
tual  but  estimated  weight :  According  to  the 
actual  valuation  of  the  Arabian  mishkal  at 
72  grains,  the  weight  of  Baber’s  diamond 
would  be  576  grains,  (or  144  carats,)  but 
it  is  always  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the 
value  of  Indian  weights  and  measures,  as 
they  vary  at  different  places  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  It  is  sufficient  to  determine  that 
Baber  obtained  a  diamond  corresponding 
nearly  if  not  entirely  in  weight  and  value 
with  one  found  above  a  century  later  in  the 
possession  of  bis  descendants.  The  weight, 
however,  of  Baber’s  diamond  being  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Aurungzebes,  (Shah  Je- 
ban’s  brother)  the  story  of  the  original 
weight  and  the  loss  in  cutting  is  not  to  be 
relied  on.” 

These  views  of  Dr.  Wilson  appear  to  us 
quite  untenable  and  even  contradictory  ;  but 
before  we  can  make  our  readers  understand 
the  question  at  issue,  we  must  examine  Dr. 
Wilson’s  opinion  that  the  Mogul  Diamond 
of  279  carats,  as  weighed  by  Tavernier,  is 
identical  with  the  present  Koh-i-noor,  weigh¬ 
ing  186  carats.  To  prove  this  identity,  he 
makes  Tavernier  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 
rattee,  and  asserts  that  it  “  has  been  found 
by  trial  to  be  equal  to  2y*j  grains,"  instead 
of  3}  grains,  as  Tavernier  assumed.  With 
this  value  of  the  rattee.  Dr.  Wilson  makes 
the  Mogul  Diamond  175  carats,  “  which,” 
he  says,  “  is  a  sufficiently  near  approximation 
to  the  actual  weight  of  the  present  Koh-i- 
noor,  186  carats.”  Now,  admitting  this  low 
value  of  the  rattee,  will  any  person  believe 
that  Tavernier,  a  skilful  diamond  merchant. 


*  Memoirs  of  Baber,  translated  by  Dr.  Leyden 
and  Mr.  Erskine,  p.  S0& 
f  Part  IIL  pp.  696,  696. 
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committed  a  mistake  of  eleven  carats  or  forty 
grains,  in  weighing  the  Mogul  Diamond  ? 
But  we  cannot  admit  that  Tavernier  mistook 
the  value  of  a  rattee.  If  he  did,  he  must 
have  found  all  the  diamonds  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  India,  and  resold  in  Europe,  little 
more  than  half  the  weight  at  which  he 
bought  them,  having  weighed  them  in  India 
“  with  the  native  standard  of  weight,  the 
rattee,”  as  Dr,  Wilson  alleges.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  found  out  his  mistake  long 
before  he  published  his  Travels,  and  would 
certainly  have  corrected  it.  But,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  himself  tells  us,  “  that  Indian  weights 
vary  in  different  places  and  different  times,” 
why  do  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Tavernier, 
(who  bought  diamonds  in  India  by  the  rat¬ 
tee,  and  sold  them  in  Europe  by  the  carat,) 
when  he  distinctly  tells  us  in  his  fourteenth 
chapter,  “On^lAe  diversity  of  weights  used  at 
the  Diamond  Mines,  d'c., — 

“  That  at  the  mine  of  Siumalpour  in  Bengal 
they  weigh  by  ratis,  and  the  mti  is  seven-eighths 
of  a  carat,  or  three  grains  and  a  half.  They  use 
the  same  weights  over  all  the  empire  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul.” 

We  are  now  prepared  to  come  to  a  decis¬ 
ion  respecting  Baber’s  diamond.  If  eight 
mishkals  are  equal  to  320  rattees,  Baber’s 
diamond  is  so  exactly  the  same  weight  of  the 
Mogul’s  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they 
are  identical,  in  which  case  the  story  of  the 
cutting  of  the  rough  diamond  of  793  carats 
must  be  false.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  were  two  diamonds  of  nearly  the  same 
weight,  in  which  case  Tavernier’s  story  may 
be  true.  But  if  we  do  not  admit  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Baber’s  value  of  the  mishkal,  Ba¬ 
ber’s  diamond  must  have  been  either  125 
carats  or  144,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
have  been  the  Mogul  diamond,  as  reduced 
to  175  carats  by  Dr.  Wilson,  nor  the  present 
Koh-i-noor  of  186  carat.s. 

Having  thus  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Baber  diamond  was  neither  the  dia¬ 
mond  of  Shah  Jehanof  279  carats,  nor  that 
of  Runjeet  Sing,  now  called  the  Koh-i-noor, 
we  shall  now  enter  upon  the  question  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Wilson,  where  he  says,  “  It 
still  remains  to  be  established  bow  far  the 
great  diamond  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Koh-i-noor, 
as  that  appellation  is  not  given  to  it  by  the 
early  writers."*  Now’,  there  are  two  kinds 

*  Dr.  Wilson  is  aware  that  another  value  of  the 
rati  has  been  given,  namely,  1  6- 16th  grains,  in 
which  case  the  Mogul  diamond  would  weigh  only 
106  carats,  and  the  Baber  diamond  only  73  or  84 
carats,  results  which  he  himself  will  not  admit 


of  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  for  or 
against  the  identity  of  these  two  diamonds 
— the  testimony  of  history,  and  the  still  more 
important  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the#  Weight  and  form.  There  is 
certainly  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Mo¬ 
gul  dhtroond  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  ruling  family  of  Kabul.  That  they  did 
possess  it  is  ”  affirmed  by  the  members  of  that 
family,  and  by  the  jewellers  of  Delhi  and 
Kabul,”  but  with  such  motives  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  who  would  place  any  trust  in  the 
affirmation  either  of  the  family  or  of  the 
jewellers  ?  It  is  doubtless  true  that  when 
Nadir  Shah  occupied  Delhi  in  1739,  Moham¬ 
med  Shah,  the  great-grandson  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  surrendered  to  him  the  valuable  con¬ 
tents  of  the  imperial  treasury,  among  which 
“  his  biographer  and  secretary  specihcs  a 
peshkash  or  present  by  Mohammed  Shah  to 
his  conqueror,  of  several  magnificent  dia¬ 
monds."  But  this  surely  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  the  great  historical  diamond  of  In¬ 
dia  was  one  of  these  diamonds.  The  biog¬ 
rapher  and  secretary  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  is 
said  to  have  first  used  the  name  of  Koh-i- 
noor,  would  never  have  overlooked  the 
”  Mountain  of  Light”  among  the  lesser  jew¬ 
els  which  composed  the  peshkash.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  therefore  as  an  evidence  either 
that  Mohammed  Shah  did  not  possess  the  dia¬ 
mond  of  his  family,  or  did  not  surrender  it 
to  his  conqueror.  But  it  is  not  improbable, 
nay,  we  think  it  very  probable,  that  the  dia¬ 
mond  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  present  Koh- 
i-noor  of  186  carats,  was  one  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  diamonds  referred  to,  and  thus  passed 
downwards  through  Ahmed  Shah  and  his 
successors  into  the  hands  of  Shah  Shuja 
and  Runjeet  Sing.  The  historical  evidence, 
therefore,  entirely  fails  in  identifying  the 
Koh-i-noor  with  the  diamond  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  nay,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  only 
part  of  the  evidence  which  has  any  real 
bearing  on  the  question,  to  infer  that  Nadir 
Shah  never  received  from  the  descendants 
of  Aurungzebe  the  Great  Diamond  of  his 
family. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  views  is  the 
physical  testimony  of  weight  and  form — two 
sources  of  evidence  which,  taken  separately, 
we  consider  irresistible,  and  which.when  com¬ 
bined,  amount  to  demonstration.  Tavernier 
handled,  and  weighed,  and  delineated,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  Mogul  Diamond.  Its  weight  was 
279 carats — its  form  that  of  half  an  egg  ; 

The  rati  is  the  seed  of  the  ahna  piscatorius,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  weight  known  by  thia  name  is 
heavier  than  the  seed. 
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it  is  of  a  good  shape — it  is  round  rose-cut,  as  | 
elsewhere  expressed,  “  there  is  a  little  flaw  in 
the  edge  of  the  cutting  below,  which  goes  round 
about  the  stone”  With  this  description  the 
drawing  perfectly  agrees.  Now  the  Koh-i- 
noor  weiglied  only  186  carats;  its  form  had 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  half  an  egg  ;  it 
was  not  round  rose-cut ;  it  was  not  of  a  good 
shape,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  one ;  and  it 
had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Taver¬ 
nier’s  drawing.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Dr.  Wilson  meets  the  argument  from  weight, 
and  we  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  answered 
it.  We  may  now  add  that  Tavernier’s  draw¬ 
ings  of  different  diamonds  are  to  a  scale, 
along  with  diamonds  sold  to  the  King  of 
France,  by  the  carat;  and  by  this  scale  the 
diamond  of  the  Mogul,  in  place  of  being 
175  carats,  has  the  appearance  of  279.  But 
not  only  is  the  Koh-i-noor  in  every  respect 
dissimilar  to  the  Mogul  diamond,  the  two 
cannot  be  identified  even  by  supposing  that 
the  270  carats  have  been  reduced  to  186  by 
cutting  off  a  slice  of  93  carats,  (279 — 186 
=93,)  because  it  is  impossible  to  convert  the 
Koh-i-noor  into  the  Mogul  diamond,  by  ad¬ 
ding  93  carats  to  it,  even  in  the  smallest 
pieces  or  particles;  and,  of  course,  equally 
impossible  to  reduce  the  Mogul  diamond 
into  the  Koh-i  noor  by  cutting  a  slice  from 
it,  or  even  by  grinding  it  down. 

This  observation  is  of  importance  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  theory  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Beke  in  a  notice  read  at  the  Ipswich  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  “on a  Diamond 
Slab  supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  Koh- 
i-noor” 

“  It  appears,”  says  Dr.  Beke,*  “  that  in  1 832 
the  Persian  army,  under  Abbas  Meerza,  Heredi¬ 
tary  Prince  of  Persia,  for  the  subiugation  of 
Khorassan,  found  at  the  capture  of  Coocha, 
among  the  jewels  of  the  harem  of  Reeza  Kooli 
Khan,  the  chief  of  that  place,  a  large  diamond 
slab,  supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor.  It  weighed  130  carats,  and  showed  the 
marks  of  cutting  on  the  flat  or  largest  side.  The 
only  account  that  could  be  obtained  of  it  was  the 
statement  that  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  poor  man,  a  native  of  Khorassan,  and  that  it 
had  been  employed  in  his  family  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  a  light  against  a  steel,  and  in  this 
rough  service  it  had  sustained  injury  by  constant 
use.  The  diamond  was  presented  by  Abbas 
Meerza  to  his  father,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  and  is 

Presumed  to  be  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Persia, 
'he  Armenian  jewellers  of  Teheran  asked  the 


*  Atheneum,  July,  6,  1851,  p.  718;  and  Report 
of  the  British  Association,  1851,  p.  44. 
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sum  of  20,000  tomanns  (£16,000  sterling)  for 
cutting  it,  but  the  Shah  was  not  inclined  to  incur 
the  expense.”* 

This  new  theory  of  the  Koh-i-noor  is  ob¬ 
viously  in  favor  of  our  views,  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  that  the  relationship  berween  it  and 
the  Mogul  diamond  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  supposing  the  one  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
other.  The  two  portions,  however,  are  un¬ 
fortunately  larger  than  the  whole,  for  186  + 
130  carats,  are  equal  to  3 16  carats,  86 j  carats 
heavier  than  the  Mogul  diamond.  The  Per¬ 
sian  stone,  too,  of  130  carats,  must  have 
been  heavier  before  it  was  worn  by  the  steel, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  carats  must 
have  been  removed  by  the  cutting ;  so  that 
we  may  estimate  the  difference  between  the 
great  diamond  and  its  two  halves  at  nearly 
50  carats,  a  difference  which  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Besides,  the  large  flat  face  of  the 
Koh-i-noor  is  one  of  the  natural  faces  of  the 
octohedron,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  dia¬ 
mond  cutter  would  have  cut  so  accurately  in 
that  place. 

In  order  to  remove  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  weight,  Mr.  James  Tennant,  min¬ 
eralogist  to  the  Queen,  has  proposed  a  new 
and  very  ingenious  theory,  according  to  which 
the  Koh-i-noor  formed  part  of  a  larger  stone 
which  bad  been  split  into  three  pieces  by  two 
cleavage  planes.  The  original  rough  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  King  of  Golconda,  of  793  car¬ 
ats,  he  supposes  to  have  been  split  into  the 
Great  Mogul  diamond  of  279  carats,  the 
Koh-i-noor  of  186,  and  a  third  now  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  Russia,  the  weight  of 
which  be  has  not  been  able  ro  ascertain,  but 
which  must  not  exceed  328  carats,  even  if 
the  great  stone  was  split  without  loss.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  model  explaining  this 
theory,  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Tennant.  The 
original  crystal  is  assumed  to  be  the  regular 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  The  Jirst  slice  is 
supposed  to  be  “The  Koh-i-noor,” as  dimin¬ 
ished  since  it  was  weighed  by  Tavernier.  It 
is  cut  from  the  dodecahedron  by  a  broad 
plane  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  octohedron. 
The  second  or  inner  slice  next  to  this  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  split  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  since  it  was  seen  by  Tavernier.  It  is 
bounded  by  planes  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
octohedron,  and  we  presume  that  Mr.  Ten- 


•  The  above  particalare  were  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Beke  ^  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Beke,  late  Colo¬ 
nel  of  Engineers  in  the  Persian  service,  who  took 
part  in  the  Khorasaan  campaign. 
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nant  considers  this  slice  as  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Beke,  as  among  the  crown  jewels  of 
Persia.  The  third  or  outer  slice  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Russian  diamond.  We  have  also 
before  us  a  drawing  of  the  original  rhombic 
dodecahedron  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mitchell, 
with  separate  drawings  of  the  three  slices, 
and  we  willingly  admit  that  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  Mogul  diamond  of  279, 
and  the  present  Koh-i-noor  of  186  carats, 
can  be  placed  in  crystallographic  relation¬ 
ship.  The  truth  of  the  theor}',  however,  is 
another  matter,  and  will  speedily  be  tested, 
for  Mr.  Tennant  has  written  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  the  weight  and  form  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  diamond,  and  the  Persian  Ambassador, 
Shefifee  Khan,  has  kindly  written  to  Persia 
for  models  of  the  royal  diamond  for  our  in¬ 
formation.  If  the  weights  and  planes  of 
cleavage  thus  obtained  are  reconcilable  with 
Mr.  Tennant’s  theory,  the  coincidence,  like 
many  other  coincidences,  will  be  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one ;  but,  like  the  faqts  of  clair¬ 
voyance  and  other  apparently  supernatural 
events,  we  never  can  regard  it  as  anything 
but  a  coincidence.  We  have  the  highest 
evidence  that  the  great  rough  diamond  of 
793  carats  was  never  cut  in  pieces,  but 
ground  down  to  279  carats;  and  when  we 
consider  that  Tavernier  I'im^lf  knew  Mir- 
gimola  personally,  and  even  visited  him, — 
that  he  learned  the  facts  of  the  grinding 
down  of  the  diamond,  and  of  the  fining  of 
the  diamond  cutter  for  doing  this,  not  from 
tradition,  but  from  the  parties  who  were 
present,  and  who  had  no  possible  motive  to 
deceive  him,  we  must  receive  his  testimony 
as  overbearing  any  evidence  of  a  physical 
kind. 

It  is  obvious,  we  think,  from  the  facts  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  reader,  that  there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  the  diamond  of  279 
carats,  either  in  its  unity  or  in  its  twin  con¬ 
dition,  came  into  the  possession  of  Shah 
Shuja.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  believe 
the  prevailing  tradition,  that  he  did  possess 
either  the  original  stone  weighed  by  Taver¬ 
nier,  or  the  present  Koh-i-noor,  or  both.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  dia¬ 
mond  which  he  surrendered  to  Runjeet  Sing, 
and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  many 
gentlemen  from  India,  that  the  Mogul  dia¬ 
mond  is  still  in  that  country  ;  and  if  this  is 
true,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  if  it 
was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabui  family,  or 
if  it  was  retained  by  Shah  Shuja  when  he 
presented  an  inferior  one  to  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjaub.  There  have  been  different  accounts 


of  the  way  in  which  this  valuable  gem  came 
into  the  hands  of  Runjeet.  The  following 
account  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  is  probably  the 
most  correct. 

“  When  Shah  Shuja  was  driven  from  Kabul,  he 
became  the  nominal  guest  and  actual  prisoner  of 
Runjit  Sing,  who  spared  neither  opportunity  nor 
menace,  until,  in  1813,  he  compelled  the  fugitive 
monarch  to  resign  the  precious  gem,  presenting 
him  on  the  occasion,  it  is  eaid,  with  a  lakh  and 
25,000  rupees,  or  about  12,000  sterling.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Shah  Shuja’s  own  account,  however, 
he  assigned  to  him  the  revenues  of  three  villages, 
not  one  rupee  of  which  he  ever  realized.  Runjit 
was  highly  ela^  by  the  acquisition  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  and  wore  it  aa  an  armlet  at  all  public  festi¬ 
vals.  When  he  was  dying,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  persons  about  him  to  persuade  him  to  make  tlie 
diamond  a  present  to  Jagannath,  and  it  is  said  he 
intimated,  by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  his  as¬ 
sent.  The  treasurer,  however,  in  whose  charge 
it  wa.s,  refused  to  give  it  up  without  some  better 
warrant,  and  Runjit  dying  before  a  written  order 
could  be  signed  by  him,  the  Koh-i-noor  was  pre¬ 
server!  for  a  while  for  his  successors.  It  was  oc¬ 
casionally  worn  by  Khurruk  Ning  and  Shir  Sing. 
After  the  murder  of  llie  latter,  it  remained  in  the 
I^hore  Treasury  until  the  supercession  of  Dhulip 
Sing,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  by  the 
British  Government,  when  the  civil  authorities 
took  possession  of  the  Lahore  Treasury,  under  the 
stipulation  previously  made,  that  all  the  property 
of  the  State  should  be  confiscated  to  the  East 
India  Company,  in  part  payment  of  the  debt  due 
by  the  Lahore  government,  and  of  tlie  expenses 
of  the  war.  It  was  at  the  same  time  atipulated 
that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Qu‘?en  of  England.  The  diamond  was  conveyed 
to  Bombay  by  Governor-General  the  Earl  of  I)al- 
housie,  whom  ill  health  had  compelled  to  repair  to 
the  coast,  and  was  thus  given  in  charge  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Mackeson,  C.B.,  and  Capt.  T.  Ramsay,  the 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  to 
take  to  England.  These  officers  embarked  on 
board  Her  Majesty’s  steam-ship  Medea,  and  left 
Biwnbay  on  the  6lh  of  April,  1850.  They  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  two  days 
afterwards  relinquished  their  charge  to  the  chair¬ 
man  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  by  whom,  in  company  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  Koh-i-noor  was  delivered 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  3d  of  July — an  appropriate 
and  honorable  close  to  its  eventful  career.” 

The  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  since  it 
came  into  the  possetision  of  Her  Majesty,  is 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  was  seen 
by  thousands  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  but 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cut,  and 
to  the  great  breadth  of  light  which  was  in¬ 
cident  upon  its  facets  from  the  glass  roof  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  it  exhibited  less  lustre 
and  fewer  colors  than  its  glass  models.  But 
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when  fifteen  or  sixteen  gas  lights  were  placed 
behind  it,  which  was  done  upon  our  recom¬ 
mendation,  it  threw  out  the  most  brilliant 
flashes  of  colored  light,  which  delighted 
those  who  took  the  trouble  of  moving  their 
heads  into  different  positions  in  order  to  catch 
the  refracted  pencils  which  corresponded  to 
the  different  jets  of  light  by  which  it  was 
shown. 

As  the  Koh-i-noor  in  the  state  in  which  it 
reached  England  was  of  no  value  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  gem,  it  was  Her  Majesty’s  wish  to 
have  it  recut  into  such  a  form  as  would  dis¬ 
play  its  intrinsic  beauty^and  make  it  a  true 
ornament.  After  consulting  persons  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  best  form  to 
be  given  to  it,  it  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rard,  the  Crown  jeweller,  who  by  a  process 
of  cutting  which  we  shall  by  and  by  describe, 
has  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
diamonds  which  exists  in  Europe. 

As  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  diamond 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  interesting 
questions  in  modern  science.  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  structure  and  properties  of  that  body, 
was  anxious  to  examine  such  a  large  mass  as 
the  Koh-i-noor,  before  it  was  reduced  in  size, 
and  unfitted  for  examination  by  the  new  form 
which  was  to  be  given  it.  Having  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
respecting  the  form  into  which  it  should  be 
cut,  he  received  permission  to  examine  it  in 
its  entire  state  ;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this 
article  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
experiments  which  he  made,  and  of  the  views 
to  which  they  conducted  him. 

The  next  diamond  which  claims  our  at¬ 
tention  is  the  Pitt  or  Regent  Diamond,  which, 
in  its  rough  state,  as  brought  from  Golconda, 
weighed  410  carats,  and  136j  when  cut.  It 
was  purchased  by  Thomas  Pitt,  when  gover¬ 
nor  of  Fort-George,  Madras,  in  December 
1701,  who  states  that  when  it  was  brought 
to  him  as  a  large  rough  stone  it  weighed 
305  mangelins,  or  nearly  420  carats,  reckon¬ 
ing  a  mangelin  equal  to  IJ  carats.  He  paid 
for  it  48,000  pagodas,  or  £20,400,  reckoning 
I  the  pagoda  at  8s.  6d.  It  was  cut  into  a  fine 

brilliant,  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  quadran- 
j  gle,  one  inch  and  two  lines  long,  one  inch 

J  one  and  a-half  lines  broad,  and  ten  lines 

I  thick.  The  cutting  of  it  occupied  two  years, 

I  and  the  expense  thus  incurred  was,  according 

I  to  one  account,  £3666,  and  others,  £5000.* 

I  It  was  purchased  in  IT  17,  in  the  minority  of 


*  The  chipe  and  filings,  amounting  to  nearly  two- 


Louis  XV.,  by  the  Duke  6f  Orleans,  when 
Regent  of  France,  and  thus  got  the  name  of 
the  Regent  Diamond.  This  diamond  is  al¬ 
lowed  lo  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  (though 
not  the  largest,)  in  beauty  of  form  and  in 
the  purity  of  its  water.  Jeffries  informs  us 
that  it  has  only  one  small  foul  speck  in  it, 
which  cannot  be  seen  when  the  stone  is  set. 
The  Kings  of  France  wore  this  diamond  in 
their  hats,  and  Napoleon  had  it  fixed  in  the 
pommel  of  his  sword  ;  but  it  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  French  crown,  where  it 
presides  over  £300  of  the  finest  brilliants, 
weighing  together  1738  carats,  and  96  of  the 
most  perfect  sapphires,  weighing  711  carats. 
The  crown  was  made  by  M.  Pabst,  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  jeweller  to  the  King.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Patrin  this  diamond  was  carried 
to  Berlin,  which  corresponds  with  a  report 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  “  it  was  play¬ 
ed  with  such  success  before  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  by  the  wily  Sieyes,  as  to  produce  for  the 
service  of«F ranee  40,000  horses  with  their 
equipments.”  Mr.  Murray  was  also  informed 
that  Charles  X.  tried  to  carry  it  off,  and 
“  that  it  was  taken  from  his  person  on  leaving 
France.”  According  to  one  statement,  it 
was  valued  in  1791,  by  a  commission  of 
jewellers,  at  twelve  millions  of  livres ;  and 
according  to.  a  MS.  now  before  us,  at 
£458,333,  which  is  nearly  the  amount  of 
twelve  million  of  livres. 

The  next  diamond  in  point  of  size  and 
beauty  is  that  of  the  Rnjah  of  Mattan,  in 
Borneo,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  that 
island.  It  was,  according  to  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  found  about  the  close  of  the  lust  cen¬ 
tury,  by  a  Dayak,  and  claimed  as  a  droit  of 
royalty  by  Guru  Layo,  the  sultan  of  the 
country,  but  was  handed  over  to  the  Pange- 
ran  of  Landak,  whose  brother  having  got 
posse.ssion  of  it,  gave  it  as  a  bribe  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Succadana,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Landak.  The  lawful 
prince,  however,  having  fled  to  Bantam,  by 
the  aid  of  the  prince  of  that  country  and  the 
Dutch,  he  succeeded  in  regaining  possession 
of  his  district,  and  nearly  destroyed  Succa¬ 
dana.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  adds,  that  it 
has  remained  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  for 
four  descents,  and  is  almost  the  only  appen¬ 
dage  of  royalty  now  remaining.*  The  Mat- 
tan  diamond  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  water, 


thirds  of  the  original  stone,  were  valued  at  nearly 
£8000. 

•  History  of  Java,  vol.  t  p.  J*6. 
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nnd  to  weigh  367  carat»«.*  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  says  that  it  was  uncut  when  he  wrote, 
but  since  it  is  now  cut,  (as  we  infer  from  a 
drawing  of  its  superficies,  in  which  the  facets 
are  placed  with  great  symmetry  and  beauty,) 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much 
it  may  have  been  reduced  in  weight.  Many 
years  ago  the  Governor  of  Batavia  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  purchase  it.  He  sent  Mr.  Stewart  to 
Borneo,  to  offer  for  it  to  the  Rajah  150,000 
dollars,  two  large  war-brigs,  with  their  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot.  But  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
f  family  are  believed  to  depend  upon  the  pos- 
I  session  of  the  diamond,  and  as  the  Malays 
regard  it  as  possessing  the  miraculous 
power  of  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases  by 
means  of  the  water  in  which  the  diamonds 
are  dipped,  the  Rajah  refused  to  deprive  the 
family  of  so  rich  an  inheritance,  and  his  peo- 
])le  of  so  valuable  a  medicine. 

I  Though  an  inferior  stone,  the  one  next  in 
1  weight  to  the  preceding  is  the  largest  table 
I  diamond  in  the  world.  It  weighs  242  carats 
and  5-16tbs.  Tavernier  saw  it  at  Oolconda 
I  in  1642,  and  says  that  “  it  was  the  biggest 
I  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  in  a  merchant’s  hands.” 

It  was  valued  at  500,000  rupees,  or  760,000 
!  livres,  lie  offered  400,000  rupees  for  it, 
j  but  could  not  get  it  at  that  price.  In  a  MS. 
before  us,  it  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 

1S,  but  inferior  in  shape,  regular  cut,  and 
ncy,  to  the  stones  already  mentioned. 
It  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  one  of  its 
angles  cut  off.  Its  length  is  two  inches,  its 
breadth  one  inch  and  one  line,  and  its  thick¬ 
ness  three  lines  only.  Its  upper  surface  has 
four  facets,  one  on  each  edge,  and  it  is  quite 
j  flat  below.  Hence,  as  the  writer  of  the  MS. 

observes,  it  has  no  better  appearance  than  a 
!  piece  of  the  purest  rock  crystal.  It  was 

^  sold,  he  adds,  for  £4000,  but  he  does  not 

I  say  to  whom,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
I  discover  its  purchaser  or  its  present  locality. 
The  next  largest  diamond  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Its  weight, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Persian  ambassador,  is 
232  carats,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Deria-i-noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light.  In 
the  East  India  Company’s  office  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  king  of 
I  Persia,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
■|  in  which  the  Deria-i-noor  may  be  seen  placed 
fi  on  his  right  urm. 

I  The  great  diamond  in  the  sceptre  of  the 
;l  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  has  been  called 
;1  the  Effingham  diamond,  was  brought  to  Eng- 
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land  by  the  Earl  of  Effingham  while  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  India.  We  cannot  discover 
how  it  left  England,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  purchased  by  a  Jew  for  £  17,000  or 
£18,000.  After  having  frequently  changed 
hands  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Greek 
merchant,  Gregory  Suffras,  (another  account 
says  an  American  merchant  named  Luzauf,) 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Prince  Or- 
loff  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
who  gave  for  it  £84,500,  and  an  annuity  of 
£3660,  together  with  a  patent  of  nobility. 
It  now  adorns  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Russia, 
being  placed  immediately  beneath  the  golden 
eagle  which  surmounts  it.  This  diamond 
was  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol  of  Malabar, 
called  Scheringkam.  A  French  grenadier 
who  had  deserted  from  the  Indian  service 
contrived  to  become  one  of  the  inferior  priests 
of  the  idol,  and  having  secreted  himself  in 
the  temple,  he  stole  its  diamond  eye.  He 
then  went  to  the  English  camp  at  Trichi- 
nopoly,  and  afterwards  to  Madras,  where  a 
ship  captain  bought  it  for  20,000  rupees. 
Its  weight  is  194|  carats.  Its  shape  is  a 
circular  pyramid,  with  five  concentric  rows 
of  facets :  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  the  fa¬ 
cets  are  sectors  of  a  circle,  sixteen  in  number, 
meeting  in  the  centre  or  summit  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  Its  base  forms  a  rhomboid,  whose 
greatest  length  is  1  inch  and  4  lines,  and  its 
thickness  10  lines. 

Tavernier  gives  a  drawing  of  a  diamond 
which  he  bought  at  Amadabad,  and  which 
weighed  157j  carats.  It  has  a  sort  of  pear 
shape,  with  a  deep  rounded  groove  along  its 
whole  length,  with  seven  black  specks  and 
three  triangular  black  cavities.  How  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  where  it  is 
DOW  we  cannot  discover. 

The  fine  diamond  which  originally  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  been 
drawn  by  Tavernier.  Its  weight  is  139] 
carats,  and  the  fault  of  it,  he  says,  is,  that 
the  water  of  it  inclines  somewhat  to  a  citron 
color.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,*  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  imperial  treasury  at  Vienna,  where  it  at¬ 
tracts  universal  admiration.  It  is  not  regu¬ 
larly  cut,  and  has  neither  the  proper  form  of 
a  rose  nor  that  of  a  brilliant.  Its  lustre  and 
brilliancy  are  greatly  increased  by  its  star- 
like  cut,  and  though  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
yellow,  it  is,  from  its  form  and  weight,  one 
of  the  rarest  specimens  of  its  kind.  It  is  1 
inch  2  lines  long,  and  one  inch  broad.  It  is 

*  Journal  HUtoriqut  H  Politigue  d*  Otntue, 
S8th  February  1776,  p.  616. 
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surrounded  'with  other  fine  brilliants,  and 
neatly  mounted  in  a  large  sevignfee.  Its  val¬ 
ue  is  estimated  at  £90,000. 

The  discovery  of  the  Abaeth6  diamond  in 
Brazil  has  been  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Mawe  in  one  place  says,  that  its  weight  was 
nearly  on  ounce  Troy,  and  in  another  tevfn- 
eighths  of  an  ounce,  (105  carats,)  and  yet 
he  states  in  the  same  paragraph  what  is  en¬ 
tirely  inconsistent  with  this  weight,  that  it 
“  is  perhaps  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world.”  In  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  pub¬ 
lished  eleven  years  afterwards,  he  repeats  the 
statement  of  its  being,  in  the  rough  nearly 
an  ounce  Troy  in  weight.  This  diamond  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray;  but  he 
describes  another  diamond  under  the  same 
name  of  the  Abaeth6  diamond,  and  connects 
with  its  discovery  the  very  same  story  of  the 
three  convicts  which  Mr.  Mawe  tells  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  diamond  of  an  ounce  Troy. 
Mr.  Murray  describes  it  as  the  largest  in  the 
world — the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg,  and 
weighing  1680  carats.  Rom6  de  LTsle,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Crystallographie,  published 
in  1783,  says,  that  “  the  most  extraordinary 
stone  which  has  been  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Brazil  is  a  diamond  (some  pretend 
that  it  is  a  white  topaz)  which  the  present  king 
of  Portugal  possesses,  and  which  weighs 
1680  carats,  (c’est  a  dire  onze  onces,  cinq 
gros,  vingt  quatre  grains.)  Besides  this  di¬ 
amond,  which  is  preserved  rough,”  he  adds, 
“this  sovereign  possesses  another  of  less 
size  but  of  rare  beauty,  which  weighs  215 
carats,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  largest 
that  is  known.”*  Mr.  Murray  nrlentions 
this  diamond  of  215  carats,  under  the  name 
of  the  Round  Brilliant  of  Portugal,  which 
he  says  is  extremely  fine,  and  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  £388,290.  Rome  de  L’lsle  says 
that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  great  diamond 
of  1630  carats  is  given  in  the  Journal  CEco- 
nomique,\  and  he  values  it  at  £224,000,000 
sterling,  whereas,  according  to  JeflFries’  rule, 
it  should  be  only  £5,644,800.  But  Mr. 
Murray  says,  that  “  Mr.  Mawe,  who  had  at¬ 
tentively  examined  it,  informed  him  that  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  white  topaz,  and  not  a 
diamond,”  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  true. 

The  Sancy  diamond,  the  product  of  the 
Indian  mines,  was  brought  to  France  by 
Baron  de  Sancy,  who  was  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  at  Souleure.  Its  weight  is  5-3  1-2 
carats,  and,  according  to  Dutens,^  cost 

*  OryttallographU.  2d  Edition.  Vol.  ii.  p?  208. 
P»ri^  1788. 

t  July  1781,  p.  141. 

^  2>r«  Pierret  Pricifutf$,  p.  18. 
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£25,000,  which  was  far  below  its  value.  It  is 
what  is  called  a  brislet,  that  is,  pear  shaped, 
and  covered  on  both  sides  with  triangular 
rose  facets,  the  effect  of  which  method  of 
cutting  is  to  diminish  greatly  the  value  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  derived  from  its 
great  purity  and  fine  water.  The  following 
history  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Murray : — 

This  diamond  was  originally  brought  from 
India,  and  has  remained  in  France  for  the  Inst 
four  centuries.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
tfiindy,  wore  it  in  his  helmet  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  near  the  Lake  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1475,  and  in  which  he  fell.  He  is  represented  in 
the  vignette  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothdpie  Royale, 
wearing  in  his  hat  that  which  was  afterwards 
taken  in  his  baggage  by  the  Swiss,  after  tiie 
battle  of  Graiidison.  It  was  found  by  a  Swiss 
soldier  among  the  spoils  of  the  battle,  and  sold  to 
a  priest  for  a  florin  (Is.  8d.),  who  afterwards  dis- 
poised  of  it  for  three  francs  (2s.  6d.)  We  subse¬ 
quently,  in  the  year  1489,  trace  the  Sanci  dia¬ 
mond  to  the  possession  of  Antonio,  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  who,  being  in  want  of  money,  tiri^t  pledgtai 
it -fur  40,000  livres,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  it 
entirely  for  the  sum  of  100,000  I ivres,  to  a  French 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Sanci.  Nicolas 
Harlai  de  Sanci  had  it  afterwards  by  Succession. 
At  the  time  of  the  Baron  de  Sanci’a  endwssy  at 
Souleure,  Henry  III.  requiring  money  to  recruit 
his  forces,  borrowed  the  diamond  in  order  to 
pledge  it  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  it  w'as  entrusted 
to  a  confidential  servant  who  was  waylaid  and 
assassinated  by  a  hand  of  robbers.  The  body, 
however,  after  some  search,  was  found  buried  in 
a  wood,  and  on  being  opened, discovered  the  gem, 
the  serv’ant  having  swallowed  it  at  the  first  onset. 
Baron  de  Sanci  afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  James 
II.  of  England,  in  1688,  when  he  had  escaped  to 
France,  and  remained  at  St.  Germains.  From 
him  it  passed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  liOiiis  XV. 
wore  it  in  his  hat  at  his  coronation.  Its  form  is 
somewhat  pear  shaped,  and  is  of  the  purest  bril¬ 
liancy.” 

This  fine  diamond  has  been  lately  purcha¬ 
sed  by  Count  Demidoff,  the  Grind  Almoner 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  500,000 
rubles. 

The  Nussac  Diamond,  weighing,  according 
to  one  account,  89^  carats,  and  according  to 
another  79^,  was  captured  during  the  Mah- 
ratta  war  in  India,  in  the  Peishwa’s  baggage, 
by  the  combined  armies  under  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Marquis,  as  from  himself,  to 
the  East  India  Company,  but  it  was  after¬ 
wards  given  up  to  form  part  of  the  Deccan 
booty.  It  remained  ten  years  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  public  sale  in  1837  by  Emanuel 
Brothers,  for  £7200,  scarcely  one- third  of 
its  estimated  value.  The  Nussac  diamond. 
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and  the  diamond  ear-rings,  weighing  56 
carats,  and  purchased  for  £11,000,  were 
tuld  by  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
in  whose  possession  they  now  are.  The 
form  of  this  diamond  is  triangular,  and  it 
has  been  cut  and  polished  so  as  to  retain  the 
greatest  possible  weight. 

The  Pigott  Diamond,  not  now  in  existence, 
was  “  a  brilliant  of  great  surface  both  in 
table  and  girdle,”  and  from  its  superior 
water  was  the  6nest  in  Europe.  Its  weight 
was  47i  carats.  In  1801  it  was  sold  by 
lottery  for  £30,000.  It  became  the  property 
of  a  young  man,  who  sold  it  at  a  low  price. 
It  was  again  disposed  of,  and  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  into  whose  poscession  it  afterwards 
came,  sold  it  for  the  same  sum  to  Ali  Pacha, 
who  always  wore  it  in  a  green  silk  purse 
attached  to  his  girdle.  Mr.  Murray  informs 
us,  “  that  when  Ali  Pacha  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Reschid  Pacha,  he  immediately 
retind  to  his  Divan,  and  desired  that  his 
favorite  wife  Vasilika  should  be  poisoned, 
and  he  gave  the  diamond  to  Captain  D’An- 
gias,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  crushed 
to  powder  in  his  presence,  which  was  forth¬ 
with  done,  and  the  beautiful  gem  utterly 
destroyed.  Vasilika  still  lives,  but  the  model 
of  the  diamond  alone  remains.  The  too 
obedient  officer  bitterly  regretted  his  folly, 
and  the  destroyed  diamond  haunted  him  in 
bis  d”eams  for  months  afterwards.” 

The  Vienna  Rose  Diamond  is  considered  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  large  dia  i  onds.  It 
lias  the  form  of  a  square  truncated  at  the 
angles.  Its  length  is  1  inch  3  lines,  its 
breadth  1  inch  2  lines,  and  it  is  very  thick  in 
the  girdle.  The  upper  face  of  the  stone  is 
fist,  but  not  rising  into  a  crown,  as  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  case  in  a  fine  regularly  cut  Dutch 
Rose  Diamond.  Owing  to  these  imperfec¬ 
tions,  its  beauty  is  now  less  than  might  be 
expected  from  a  brilliant  of  the  same  size. 
Its  weight  is  96  carats,  and  its  estimated 
value  £15,000. 

In  the  King  of  Saxony’s  Repository  at 
Dresden,  called  the  Green  Vault,  there  is  a 
diamond  called  the  Saxon  White  Brilliant,  of 
considerable  size  and  great  beauty.  It  is  of 
the  first  water,  perfectly  transparent,  and  of 
a  pleasing  form.  It  glitters  and  sparkles 
with  unusual  brilliancy  of  color.  It  adorns 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Gold  Fleece, 
and  is  surrounded  with  other  fine  brilliants. 
It  is  1  inch  and  1  line  square.  It  weighs 
carats,  and  from  its  fine  shape  and  great 
perfection,  it  is  said  to  have  beefl  purchased 
by  King  Augustus  for  £143,833. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Deria-i- 
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noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light,  as  weighing  282  » 
carats.  Mr.  Murray  says  that  its  weight  is 
186,  and  that  it  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  brace¬ 
lets  valued  at  nearly  a  million  sterling,  along 
with  the  Taj-e-Mah,  or  Crown  of  the  Moon, 
which  weighs  146  carats.  The  Persian 
crown  contains  two  diamonds  of  great  size 
and  value,  namely,  the  Sea  of  Olory,  weigh¬ 
ing  66  carats,  and  valued  at  £34,848,  and 
the  Mountain  of  Splendor,  weighing  135 
carats,  and  valued  at  £145,800. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
any  of  the  colorless  diamonds  of  inferior 
weight  and  value.  We  must,  however,  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  colored  diamonds  which  are  known 
to  exist.  The  value  of  a  diamond  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  it  is  either  jnnk,  blue,  or  green. 
The  yellow  color,  which  is  not  prized,  passes 
into  wine  color,  and  through  cinnamon  brown 
into  black.  The  pale  green  passes  into  yellow¬ 
ish  green,  the  bluish  gray  into  Prussian  blue, 
and  the  pink  into  rose  red. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  visited  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  must  have  seen  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  fine  blue  diamond  of  Mr.  Hope 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  gallery.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hertz,  this  diamond  is  “a 
most  magnificent  and  rare  brilliant  of  a  deep 
sapphire  blue,  of  the  greatest  purity,  and 
most  beautifully  cut .  it  is  of  true  proportions, 
not  too  thick  nor  too  spread.  This  matchless 
gem  combines  the  beautiful  color  of  the 
sapphire  with  the  prismatic  fire  and  brilliancy 
of  the  diamond,  and  on  account  of  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  color,  great  size,  and  other  fine 
qualities,  it  certainly  may  be  called  unique, 
as  we  may  presume  that  there  exists  no  cabi¬ 
net,  nor  any  collection  of  crown  jewels  in  the 
world,  which'can  boasi  of  the  possession  of 
so  curious  and  fine  a  gem.”*  This  diamond 
is  mounted  as  a  medallion  with  a  border  of 
small  rose  diamonds,  surrounded  by  twenty 
brilliants,  of  the  finest  water  and  equal  size, 
shape,  and  cutting,  and  averaging  one  carat 
each.  The  weight  is  forty-four  carats,  and 
the  price  once  asked  for  it  was  £30,600. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Tennant  that  Mr. 
Hope  gave  £13,000  for  it,  and  that  it  had 
been  several  times  pledged  for  a  much  larger 
sum,  viz.,  £15,000,  and  that  £16,000  had 
been  lent  upon  it.  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge  regarded  this  as  the  finest  blue  dia¬ 
mond  ever  known,  and  Mr.  Mawe  on  refer¬ 
ring  to  it  calls  it  “  a  superlatively  fine  blue 
diamond,  which  may  be  considered  match¬ 
less.” 


*  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Hope't  Collection,  p.  25. 
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Other  three  blue  diamonds  have  been 
mentioned  or  described.  One  of  these  is  a 
rich  sky  blue  brilliant  belonging  to  the  crown 
jewels  of  France.  It  weighs  67^th  carats, 
and  has  been  valued  at  three  millions  of 
livres :  another,  of  a  splendid  blue  color,  and 
of  great  beauty  and  rarity,  was  purchased  by 
George  IV.  from  Mr.  Eliason.  It  weighs  44^ 
carats,  cost  .£22,000,  and  was  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  crown  on  the  day  of  his  coro¬ 
nation.  The  third  blue  diamond,  called  the 
“  Blue  Brilliant  of  Bavaria,”  is  in  the  Royal 
Treasury  at  Munich.  It  is  a  perfectly  regu¬ 
lar  treble*  cut  brilliant.  Its  length  is  one 
inch,  its  breadth  ten  lines,  and  its  weight 
thirty-six  carats.  The  color  varies  from  the 
soft  velvet  blue  of  a  perfect  sapphire  to  the 
color  of  steel.  It  is  quite  pure,  and  sparkles 

*  A  brilliant  is  said  to  be  treble  cut  when  the  large 
facets  on  its  sides  are  flattened  or  cut  into  two 
smaller  facets. 
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with  the  highest  lustre.  It  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  white  brilliants,  in  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

In  the  King  of  Saxony’s  Green  Vault  at 
Dresden,  there  is  a  large  green  diamond, 
which,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  purity,  is 
said  to  surpass  every  other  known  green 
diamond.  It  is  cut  into  an  oblong  form.  Its 
length  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  its  breadth 
ten  lines,  and  its  weight  forty  carats.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  clasp,  and  is  set  round  with 
large  white  brilliants.  The  price  paid  for 
this  gem  is  kept  a  profound  secret. 

The  Vienna  Rose  colored  diamond  ia.  one 
inch  long,  and  nine  lines  broad.  It  weighs 
thirty-two  carats,  and  has  the  shape  of  an 
obtuse  oval.  It  is  a  regularly  cut  brilliant, 
and  is  of  the  finest  rose  color  and  the  greatest 
lustre.  It  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of 
white  brilliants,  to  which  the  decoration  of 
the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa  is  attached. 


Jkstino  on  tuk  Deatubed — ClBlOCS 
Dying  Scenes. — According  to  Fielding,  Jo¬ 
nathan  Wild  picked  the  pocket  of  the  ordina¬ 
ry  while  he  was  exhorting  him  in  the  cart, 
and  went  out  of  the  world  with  the  parson’s 
corkscrew  and  thumb  bottle  in  his  hand. 

‘  Petronius,  who  was  master  of  the  ceremonies 
and  inventor  of  pleasures  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
when  be  saw  that  elegant  indulgence  was 
giving  place  to  coarse  debauchery,  perceived, 
at  once,  that  bis  term  of  favor  had  arrived, 
and  it  was  time  to  die.  He  resolved,  there¬ 
fore,  to  anticipate  the  tyrant,  and  disrobe 
death  of  his  paraphernalia  of  terror.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  be  entered  a  warm  bath  and  opened 
his  veins,  composed  verses,  jested  with  his 
familiar  associates,  and  died  off  by  insensible 
degrees.  Democritus,  the  laughing  philoso¬ 
pher,  disliking  the  inconveniences  and  infir¬ 
mities  of  a  protracted  old  age,  made  up  his 
mind  to  die  on  a  certain  day ;  but,  to  oblige 
his  sister,  he  postponed  his  departure  until 
the  three  feasts  of  Ceres  were  over.  He 
supported  nature  on  a  pot  of  honey  to  the 
appointed  hour,  and  then  expired  by  arrange¬ 
ment.  When  the  three  sons  of  Diagoras  of 
Rhodes  were  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games, 
“Die,  Diagoras,”  whispered  a  friendly  Lace- 
dtemoniao,  “for  you  are  too  happy  to  live 
any  longer.”  He  took  the  bint  and  forth¬ 
with  expired  of  joy  in  the  arms  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Emperor  Vespasian,  on  his  death¬ 


bed,  sarcastically  remarked  to  his  courtiers 
and  flatterers,  “  I  feel  that  I  am  about  be¬ 
coming  a  god  1”  The  first  Darius,  King  of 
Persia,  when  dying,  desired  to  have  this  in¬ 
tellectual  epitaph  engraved  on  his  tomb: 
“  Here  lies  King  Darius,  who  was  able  to 
drink  many  bottles  of  wine  without  stagger¬ 
ing.”  Jerome  Cardan,  a  celebrated  Italian 
physician,  starved  himself  gradually,  and 
calculated  with  such  mathematical  nicety,  as 
to  hit  the  very  day  and  hour  foretold.  When 
Rabelais  was  dying,  the  cardinal  sent  a  page 
to  inquire  how  he  was.  Rabelais  joked  with 
the  envoy  until  he  felt  his  strength  declining, 
and  his  last  moments  approach.  He  then 
said,  “  Tell  his  eminence  the  stale  in  which 
you  left  me.  1  am  going  to  inquire  into  a 
great  possibility.  He  is  in  a  snug  nest,  let 
him  stay  there  as  long  as  he  can.  Draw  the 
curtain,  the  farce  is  over.”  When  the  fa¬ 
mous  Count  de  Grammont  was  reported  to 
be  in  extremity,  the  king,  Louis  XIV’.,  being 
told  of  his  total  want  of  religious  feeling, 
which  shocked  him  not  a  little,  sent  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Dangeau,  to  beg  him,  for  the  credit 
of  the  court,  to  die  like  a  good  Christian. 
He  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  but  turning 
round  to  his  countess,  who  had  always  been 
remarkable  for  her  piety,  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  “  Countess,  Uike  care,  or  Dangeau  will 
filch  from  you  the  credit  of  my  conversion.” 
— Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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For  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  internal 
constitution  and  social  arrangements  of  the 
Japanese  have  been  concealed  under  a  well 
nigh  impenetrable  veil  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  their  rulers,  and  the  ready  obedience  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
able  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  passing  within  the  Forbidden  Land. 
Students  who  have  felt  any  especial  interest 
in  the  subject  may  have  endeavored  from  a 
series  of  disjointed  fragments  to  construct  a 
whole  for  their  own  individual  contemplation 
and  satisfaction  ;  but  yet  Japan  remains  to  us 
a  vague  and  shadowy  idea. 

The  moment  has  at  length  arrived  when 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  these  secluded  islands,  and  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Japanese 
were  as  anxious  to  extend  as  they  have  since 
been  to  narrow  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  creatures.  The  written  traditions  of 
the  nation  still  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  policy  of  the  Government  had 
carefully  debarred  the  Japanese  from  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  countries,  they  carried  on  a 
successful  and  important  commerce  with 
traders  from  thirty  or  forty  different  nations. 
Nor  did  this  commerce  decline  from  any 
cause  fairly  referable  to  the  political  or  social 
condition  of  the  islands,  or  to  any  falling  off 
in  their  own  powers  of  consumption,  or  in 
their  staples  of  return.  We  know  why  the 
magnihccnt  regions  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea — we  know  why 
Spain,  why  the  Hanseatic  towns,  have,  by 
comparison  with  their  former  greatness, 
dwindled  down  into  insignihcance.  Their  de¬ 
cline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  discover¬ 
ies  in  navigation,  to  erroneous  maxims  of 
general  policy,  to  an  unavoidable  shifting  of 
the  great  centres  of  commercial  activity.  But 
with  the  Japanese  there  had  been  no  falling 
off,  either  in  the  desire  for  commerce,  or  in 
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the  supplies  necessary  to  feed  commerce,  or 
in  the  opportunities  for  commerce.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was 
l>eginning  to  pervade  the  nation ;  the  Japanese 
had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  products 
and  capacity  of  their  own  soil ;  they  had  al¬ 
ready  secured  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic 
world,  and  the  merchants  of  Europe  were 
knocking  importunately  at  their  gates,  when 
in  a  moment,  by  a  thunder-clap  as  it  were, 
all  the  subjects  of  the  great  empire  of  Japan 
were  hurled  back  upon  the  interior  of  their 
own  country,  and  all  strangers  were  driven 
away  from  their  shores.  It  was  not  that  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries  were  to  be  to 
them  henceforward  as  publicans  and  sinners, 
but  their  very  existence  was  to  be  ignored. 
Such  distinctions  have  obtained  as  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Greek  and  Stranger,  Chinese  and 
Outer  Barbarian — and  the  contrast  has  car¬ 
ried  with  it  more  or  less  of  inconvenience  to 
the  weaker  party — but,  from  the  time  of  the 
great  Interdict,  Japan  was  to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  the  Japanese.  Human 
beings  might  be  born  or  might  die  beyond  its 
precincts — they  might  pray,  trade,  fight  with 
each  other,  ns  they  liked — but  with  them  the 
Japanese  had  no  concern.  The  only  notice 
taken  of  non-Japanese  who  might  be  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  on  their  inhospitable 
coasts  would  be  to  give  them  notice  to  de¬ 
part  :  and,  if  the  notice  were  neglected,  to 
put  them  to  death.  It  was  death  to  a  Ja¬ 
panese  to  have  intercourse  with  them ;  death 
to  a  Japanese  who  might  be  detected  in  the 
attempt  to  depart  from  his  native  land ;  death 
to  a  Japanese  who  might  have  been  driven 
by  an  angry  sea  from  his  own  shores,  and 
have  sought  refuge  among  strangers,  if  he 
ever  ventured  to  return.  This  Interdict 
against  humanity  was  launched  upwards  of 
two  centuries  back,  and,  with  the  slight  ex¬ 
ceptions  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
name,  it  has  been  steadily  and  successfully 
maintained. 

The  governments  of  the  world  have  for  so 
long  a  time  respected  a  mystery  which  they 
had  at  any  moment  a  right  to  dispel.  The 
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reason  of  this  forbearance  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  any  cause  than  an  acquiescence  in 
the  churlisli  system.  The  situation  of  the 
Japanese  islands  removed  them  from  tlie  sym¬ 
pathies  and  the  schemes  of  most  European 
nations.  Five  only  among  these,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Holland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  were 
likely  to  bestir  tliemselves  in  the  matter.  The 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
two  first-named  countries  had  so  far  declined 
as  to  preclude  anxiety  for  distant  enterprise. 
Russia  was  too  busy  with  her  projects  of 
European  aggrandizement  to  direct  her  at¬ 
tention  with  much  etfecl  to  her  distant  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kamschatka  and  the  adjacent  seas 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  Nan^asaki  under 
Count  Resanoff — the  northern  Kurile  islands 
were  successively  seized — but  there  the  mat¬ 
ter  dropped.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the 
merchants  or  rulers  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
sullen  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  for  a  century 
after  the  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
had  failed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
year  1792  a  Select  Committee  of  the  East 
India  Company  took  into  consideration  the 
export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  concluded  their  Report  by  ob¬ 
serving,  “  that  the  trade  with  Japan  never 
could  become  an  object  of  attention  for  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.”  The  reason  assigned  was  that  we  must 
take  our  returns  in  copper,  an  article  which 
is  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  in  India  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  mines.  So  great  and  so  singular  were 
the  apathy  and  the  error  of  our  English 
merchants  trading  to  the  East.  It  was  not 
probable  that  the  Dutch  would  make  any 
efforts  to  unloose  the  spell.  On  the  contrary, 
since  for  two  centuries  they  have  enjoyed  a 
miserable  monopoly  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Japanese,  tliey  have  directed  their 
most  strenuous  efforts,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  system 
of  exclusion  which  banished  all  their  rivals 
from  the  markets  of  Japan. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  system 
could  have  been  maintained  many  years 
longer,  even  had  not  the  Government  of 
Washington  determined  to  despatch  a  power¬ 
ful  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities  at  Jedofor  various  acts  of  outrage 
and  inhumanity  perpetrated  by  the  Japanese 
on  the  crews  of  United  States’  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  sailing  of 
that  expedition  has  been  for  a  short  time  de¬ 
ferred  in  consequence  of  the  recent  singular 
misunderstanding  between  the  cabinets  of 


Washington  and  St.  James,  but  whether  that 
particular  armament  is  deferred,  or  even 
abandoned,  matters  but  little.  Now  the 
question  has  once  been  mooted,  the  blow  is 
not  the  less  certainly  about  to  fall  upon  the 
Japanese  Council  of  State.  The  moment 
then  appears  to  us  an  opportune  one  for  di¬ 
recting  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  lain  somewhat  remote  from 
the  studies  of  most  Englishmen.  However, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  we  can  no  longer 
affect  to  treat  with  apathy  or  indifference  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  and  intelligent  nation 
which  has  remained  a  mystery  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  but  which  is  about  at  length  to  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  Others  will  be  eager  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity,  if  we  neglect  it 
It  can  only  be  necessary  to  point  to  those 
sources  from  which  fuller  information  may  be 
derived,  to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  in¬ 
telligent  man  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
empire  of  Japan. 

We  propose  in  a  very  few  pages  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  is  known  of  a  government  under 
which  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  human  be¬ 
ings  are  at  this  moment  living,  secluded  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  external  world — what 
are  their  forms  of  religion,  what  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  laws,  what  the  genius  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  Asiatics,  it  is  true,  and  there¬ 
fore  deficient  in  that  principle  of  development 
which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  those 
ingenious  and  persevering  European  races 
which  have  impressed  the  traces  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  fervid  deserts  of  the  tropics, 
and  moored  their  ships  to  the  blue  icebergs 
at  either  Pole ;  but  amidst  Asiatics  the  Ja¬ 
panese  stand  supreme.  Can  the  tribes  of 
India,  or  the  teeming  swarms  of  China,  for 
a  moment  contest  the  palm  with  the  chival¬ 
rous  Japanese?  We  refuse  to  accept  the 
architectural  monuments  of  India  as  tests  of 
civilization.  They  are  proofs  of  superstition 
and  slavery — nothing  more.  With  regard 
to  China,  again,  the  Japanese  have  held  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  arm’s 
length  through  many  a  long  century,  and 
esteemed  them,  not  without  reason,  to  be  an 
inferior  race.  They  think  of  them  and  speak 
of  them  as  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  would  have 
thought  and  spoken  of  Isaac,  the  Money¬ 
changer,  in  Scott’s  romance.  We  can  find 
no  nation  or  tribe  in  history  with  whom  we 
might  compare  the  Japanese  but  by  an  effort 
of  misplaced  ingenuity.  They  are  warlike 
and  yet  averse  to  conquest ;  they  are  as  slav¬ 
ishly  obedient  to  authority  as  a  bourgeois  of 
Nanking,  and  yet  as  turbulent  and  unmanage- 
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able  if  that  authority  should  overstep  tiie 
limits  which  public  opinion  has  affixed  to  its 
exercise,  asa  Flemish  burgher  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  they  will  select  a  wife  from  a  place 
which  might  have  astonished  a  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  but  they  judge 
a  violation  of  conjugal  faith  as  severely  as 
a  Scotch  Puritan,  and  punish  it  with  the  in¬ 
exorable  sternness  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo; 
they  are  not  religious  in  sentiment,  but  devout 
worshippers  in  practice  ;  they  are  most  cruel 
in  their  punishments,  but  most  reluctant  to 
inflict  pain  ;  they  are  gentle  and  courteous  in 
their  social  intercourse,  but  more  tenacious 
of  a  vindictive  purpose  than  a  Corsican 
mountaineer ;  they  are  most  eager  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  yet  they  have  shut  themselves  nut 
from  all  intercourse  with  those  nations  from 
whom  alone  they  could  expect  to  receive 
that  information  which  they  most  desire  to 
obtain. 

When  we  come  to  ask  ourselves  what  we 
really  do  know  of  Japan,  we  And  that  we  know 
both  more  and  less  than  we  had  supposed 
until  we  sat  down  to  express  our  information 
in  a  precise  form.  It  would  be  simple  enough 
in  a  few  pages  to  relate  the  fantastic  legends 
of  their  early  mythology.  All  this  can  be 
found  in  the  introductory  pages  to  the  Ja¬ 
panese  Annals,  which  were  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  by  President  Titsingbe.  We  can  tell 
when  and  how  the  mystic  doctrines  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  and  the  calmer  ethics  of  Confucius, 
passed  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese — we  can  speak  of  their  Kami — 'the  objects 
of  their  primitive  adoration.  We  know  how 
the  sceptre  pas.sed  from  the  hands  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  emperor,  the  descendant  of  the 
Sun  Gtxldess  at  Meaco,  into  the  firmer  grasp 
of  the  Ziogoon  at  Jedo — how  in  turn  the 
successors  of  this  ‘  Mayor  of  the  Palace’  have 
l)ecome  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  of 
Venetian  oligarchy,  which  is  described  as  the 
Council  of  Slate — and  how,  again,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  nominally  Supreme  Council  are  in 
their  turn  kept  in  the  strictest  subservience 
to  that  hoary  custom  which  alone  constitutes 
the  supreme  authority  in  Japan.  We  know 
in  general  outline  the  system  under  which 
the  princes,  or  great  feudal  magnates  of  the 
empire,  are  held  in  subjection,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  organization  of  that  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  espionage  amidst  which  Fouche 
would  have  felt  himself  at  home,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Japanese  Government.  It  will  be  our 
duty  presently,  for  the  assistance  and,  we 
fear,  to  the  confusion  of  all  pains-taking  hook- 
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makers,  to  indicate  those  existing  sources  of 
information  from  which  all  requisite  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  ceremonies  and  social  customs  of 
this  singular  people  may  be  obtained.  Birth, 
marriage,  and  death  are  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  points  in  a  man’s  life.  In  these 
bix>ks  we  shall  find  how  the  red  crape  shawl 
is  with  great  state  and  formality  bound  be¬ 
neath  the  bosom  of  a  Japanese  wife  whose 
pregnancy  has  been  declared  ;  how  after  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  her  child  bags  of  rice  are  placed 
under  her  arms  that  she  may  be  maintained 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  bow  she  is  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  close  her  eyes  for  nine  whole  days 
and  nights,  lest  she  should  change  this  con¬ 
strained  attitude;  how  the  children  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ranks  are  at  first  educated 
together  in  primary  schools — something  on 
the  Prussian  system — until  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  removed  to  finishing  establishments,  in 
which  they  are  indroctrinated  in  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  good- breeding  and  the  science  of  eti¬ 
quette,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sublime  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hara-kiri,  or  ‘happy  despatch.’ 
By  this  phrase  is  meant  the  art  of  abdomen- 
ripping,  or  suicide.  The  young  Japanese 
noble  is  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  whether  out 
of  regard  to  his  personal  dignity,  or  to  avoid 
for  his  descendants  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  tainted  blood — the  result 
of  conviction  for  particular  crimes.  We  may 
follow  then  the  young  Japanese  through  his 
morning  calls  and  his  making  of  presents — 
both  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance — 
his  water  parties  and  his  sa/tec-revels,  until 
he  decides  that  his  wild  oats  are  sown  out, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  settle  down  into  respec¬ 
tability.  We  shall  find  the  Japanese  Romeo 
running  to  the  house  of  his  lady  love  with 
the  bough  o  a  particular  shrub.  If  the 
young  lady  ( islike  the  suitor,  the  branch  is 
suffered  to  « ilher  and  die ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  smile  complacently  on  his  passion, 
the  Juliet  of  Niphon  instantly  blackens  her 
teeth,  withholding  the  crowning  favor  of 
plucking  out  her  eye-brows  until  the  wed¬ 
ding  day.  A  time  must  unhappily  come, 
even  in  Japan,  when  the  funeral  baked  meats 
have  to  take  the  place  of  the  gay  weddin^- 
banijuet.  On  that  sad  occasion  Romeos 
family  and  friends  will  array  themselves  in 
the  deepest  white  to  indicate  their  grief ;  all 
the  screens  and  doors  in  the  house  will  be 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
assistants  be  worn  inside  out.  The  belief 
which  reco-mmends  a  plate  of  snakes  as  a 
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national  dish  at  Jedo  in  the  faith  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  be  communicated 
to  its  aspiring  gastronomists,  is  akin  to  the  su- 
peratiUon  which  raises  the  price  of  tiger’s  flesh 
in  the  Chinese  market;  in  neither  case  very 
encouraging  instances  of  the  higher  philoso¬ 
phy  of  diet. 

We  must  not,  however,  give  way  to  the 
luxury  of  describing.  Our  purpose  simply 
is,  by  the  mention  of  half-a-dozen  of  the 
strangest  customs  which  obtain  among  this 
singular  people,  to  indicate  that  there  exist 
sources  of  information  which  would  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  future  Adams  or  Potter 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Ample  descrip¬ 
tions,  too,  will  be  found  of  the  five  great  im¬ 
perial  towns, — Jedo,  Meaco,  Okosaka,  Nan- 
gasaki,  and  Sakai.  Naturally  the  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Nangasaki  is  more  precise,  as 
that  town  is  the  solitary  point  of  permanent 
contact  between  Japan  and  so  much  of  the 
world  as  is  not  Japan.  It  is  not  a  very  great 
stretch  of  assumption  to  presume  that  the 
municipal  arrangements  of  other  great  towns 
throughout  the  empire  are  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  at  Nangasaki,  and  with  these 
— thanks  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Dutch  Fac¬ 
tory  at  Dezima — we  are  so  familiar,  that  any 
industrious  compiler  might  fairly  undertake 
at  the  present  moment  the  article  *  Nanga¬ 
saki’  for  that  ‘  Handbook  of  Japan’  which 
we  already  see  looming  in  the  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  future.  Then,  again,  the  great  perfec- 
ition  to  which  the  roads  and  highways  of  the 
empire  have  been  brought  give  evidence  of 
constant  intercourse  between  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  points  of  the  empire,  and,  consequently, 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  But 
these  and  other  matters  of  equal  interest  we 
are  compelled  for  the  moment  to  pass  over 
with  nothing  more  than  this  cursory  notice. 

The  population  of  Japan  has  been  estima¬ 
ted  by  different  writers  at  sums  varying  from 
15,000,000  to  45,000,000,  and  even  to 
50,000,000.  Looking  only  to  the  broad  fea¬ 
tures  of  evidence  in  the  case,  namely,  the 
extent  of  territory  contained  in  the  four  is¬ 
lands  of  Kin-Sin,  Sikok,  Niphon,  and  Jezo, 
and  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  trav¬ 
ellers  in  Japan,  from  Koempfer  down  to  Sie- 
bold,  we  appear  justified  in  taking  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  this  conclusion  we  are  supposed  to  ac¬ 
quiesce,  even  more  upon  the  authority  of  an¬ 
cient  than  of  modern  writers.  If  Koempfer’s 
statements  as  to  the  amount  of  the  swarm¬ 
ing  population  be  correct,  then — as  the  em¬ 
pire  has  enjoyed  profound  peace  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  as  the  acquiescence  of  the  inhabi¬ 


tants  in  their  enforced  system  of  isolation 
may  be  accepted  for  proof  that  population  in 
Japan  has  not  pressed  unduly  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence, — there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Koempfer’s  millions  must 
have  increased  during  the  last  four  and  five 
generations  in  a  very  creditable  ratio.  Large 
towns  are  not  wanting.  The  population  of 
Jedo,  the  capital,  is,  they  say,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  London  at  the  present  moment. 
Captain  Golownin,  upon  hearsay,  talks  of 
8,000,000,  but  the  calculation  involves  too 
many  and  too  transparent  absurdities  to  merit 
serious  notice. 

We  will  devote  but  a  few  words  to  the 
probable  origin  of  this  singular  people. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  ordinary  methods 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon  such  a  point 
as  this,  namely,  by  the  evidence  of  form  and 
the  evidence  of  language.  A  glance  at  the 
portraits  given  in  Siebold’s  great  work  ‘  Nip¬ 
pon’  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Japanese 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  variety  of 
the  human  race.  The  shape  of  the  for  ehead 
the  high  cheek  bones,  the  obliquely  placed, 
eyes,  the  expression  of  the  lips,  offer  unmis¬ 
takable  proof  of  the  fact.  'IVuth,  however, 
compels  us  to  add,  that  Siebold’s  Japanese 
Beauty  is  a  far  more  comely  personage  in 
European  eyes  than  any  Mongolian  belle 
whose  features  we  have  yet  seen  delineated, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  considerable 
delicacy  and  dignity  about  the  portrait  of 
the  man  which  is  engraved  upon  the  same 
page,  'fhere  is  no  doubt  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  of  form  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese;  the  difference  is  of  degree,  but  of 
a  very  high  degree.  When  we  turn  again  to 
the  evidence  of  language,  we  must  frankly 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  oflFer  any  sug¬ 
gestions  of  our  own  upon  this  point ;  but  we 
find  in  the  pages  of  Klaproth  an  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  that  the  languages  of  China 
and  Japan  are  essentially  different  in  their 
radicals  and  their  structure.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Chinese  language  is  monosylla¬ 
bic,  that  of  Japan  polysyllabic  to  excess. 
'I'he  inference,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  these 
two  statements  amounts  to  this,  that  although 
the  Japanese  may  belong  to  the  same  variety 
of  mankind  with  the  Chinese,  yet  they  are 
an  essentially  different  people.  It  is  very 
true  that  from  time  to  time  Chinese  colonists 
have  imported  the  arts  and  knowledge  of 
China  into  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  incorpo¬ 
rated  them  with  their  own  civilization,  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  Romans  did  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The 
tribes  of  Latium  were  not  Hellenes,  because 
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Cicero  was  familiar  with  the  dialectic  system 
of  Socrates,  and  because  Jupiter  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  Roman  Capital ;  nor  are  the 
Japanese  Chinese,  although  they  hold  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius  in  extreme  respect, 
and  although  old  Bouddha  is  worshipped 
among  them  with  a  fervor  which  would  glad¬ 
den  the  heaKs  of  the  Lamas  of  Thibet.  This 
last  statement  does  not  rest  purely  on  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  there  are  yet  existing  legends  which 
refer  to  the  early  introduction  among  the  Ja¬ 
panese  of  civilization  from  China,  if,  indeed, 
there  were  not  intrinsic  evidence  to  prove 
the  fact.  Certainly  there  has  never  been 
anything  like  a  successful  invasion  of  Japan 
from  the  side  of  China.  Something  of  the 
sort  was  attempted  by  that  dread  lord  of 
Coleridge’s  poem  who  held  summer-state  in 
Xanadu.  But  Kublai*  Khan  wa.s  a  Mongo¬ 
lian,  not  a  Chinese.  The  invasion  was  no 
more  a  Chinese  invasion,  than  the  P'rench  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia  in  1812  was  a  Saxon  or  a 
Neapolitan  invasion  because  Saxon  and  Nea¬ 
politan  troops  had  been  pressed  under  Na¬ 
poleon’s  banners.  The  armament  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  counsellors 
of  Elizabeth :  three  only  of  the  combatants 
who  set  out  with  such  swelling  hopes  of  con¬ 
quest  returned  to  their  Mongolian  master  to 
relate  the  tale  of  their  defeat  and  his  humilia¬ 
tion.  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Japanese 
we  6nd  abundant  mention  of  endless  squab¬ 
bles  between  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
the  Celestials  upon  the  subject  of  various 
States  of  the  Corean  Peninsula.  Just  as  the 
smaller  States  of  Greece  at  the  outbreak 
and  during  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  were  perpetually  oscillating  in  their  de¬ 
pendence  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon, 
so  was  it  with  these  petty  Corean  princi¬ 
palities  ;  hence  diplomatic  entanglements,  and 
actual  collisions  without  end. 

But  we  are  again  reminded,  that  the  im¬ 
perfect  statements  we  may  venture  to  offer 
upon  the  past  history  of  Japan  itself  most  be 
of  the  briefest  kind.  We  purpose,  then,  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  singular  manner  in 
which  this  Empire  became  kflown  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  and,  after  pointing  out  the  various 
works  from  which  all  requisite  information  on 
the  subject  of  Japan  can  be  obtained,  to  de¬ 
vote  a  very  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
the  singular  constitution  under  which  this 
Empire  is  at  present  governed.  This  done, 
we  would  pass  on  at  once  to  that  point  which 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Europeans  at  the 
present  moment,  namely,  the  isolation  of  Ja¬ 
pan  from  the  comity  of  nations.  Strange 


and  singular  as  everything  we  have  heard 
about  Japan  undoubtedly  is,  nothing  is 
so  strange  or  so  singular  as  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  inhabitants  to  resist  all  inter¬ 
course  with  their  fellow-creatures,  except  it 
be  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  act 
upon  the  resolution  with  effect  during  up¬ 
wards  of  two  centuries.  It  is  this  considera¬ 
tion  which  sheds  a  tinge  of  romance  about 
the  operations  of  the  American  Squadron. 
The  attack  upon  Japan  is  more  than  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  it  is  an  adventure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  all-absorbing  prose  of  the  every-day  world 
we  suddenly  feel  as  if  we  were  at  once 
transported  to  the  domain  of  Ariosto  and  of 
Knight-errantry.  The  founders  of  the  system 
did  ill  to  enlist  against  their  cause  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  curiosity,  the  most  constant  and  power¬ 
ful  impulse  of  frail  humanity.  Let  the  plain¬ 
est  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  cover  her 
face  with  a  thick  brown  veil,  and  appear  to 
shun  observation,  and  she  will  soon  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  inquisitive  crowd.  The  flavor  of 
forbidden  fruit  has  smacked  racily  on  mortal 
lips  from  the  days  of  Eve  downwards.  Be 
the  impulse  right  or  wrong  it  exists,  and  as 
it  will  most  surely  be  acted  on,  it  must  not 
be  ignored.  The  affair,  however,  is  one  of 
far  too  vital  importance  to  be  treated  in  a 
light  or  jesting  spirit,  for  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  and  to  fear,  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Japanese  to  the  invaders  will  be 
of  the  most  determined  character.  Great 
bloodshed  and  great  misery  will  probably 
precede  the  "  opening  up  ”  of  Japan.  How¬ 
ever  necessary  and  however  justifiable  such 
a  step  may  be,  we  are  not  of  those  who  can 
contemplate  the  slaughter  of  a  gallant  people, 
however  mistaken  their  cause,  without  a  pang 
of  regret. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  physical  conformation  of  Japan 
than  by  describing  it  as  a  peninsula  of  islands. 
From  the  Straits  of  Diemen  on  the  south  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Karoschatka,  this  fantas¬ 
tic  peninsula  extends.  For  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  distance,  from  Cape  Lopatka 
to  the  Straits  of  La  Perouse,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  indeed,  constitute  rather  stepping- 
stones  to  Japan  than  Japan  itself.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  great  island  of  southern  Jezo ;  al¬ 
though  the  island  was  for  a  long  time  reckon¬ 
ed  a  mere  tributary  of  the  Empire,  and  its 
government  was  confided  to  the  Prince  of 
Matsmai.  It  is  to  the  illustrious  navigator 
La  Perouse  we  owe  the  knowledge  that  Kin 
Island  is  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  from 
southern  Jezo.  In  the  year  1781,  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  effecting  a  passage  between  the 
two ;  and  the  Russian  Captain  Krusenstern 
has  completed  his  work.  We  will  venture 
then  to  include  the  island  of  southern  Jezo 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  territories  of  Japan 
proper  since  it  has  received  an  imperial 
governor,  although, substantially,  the  strength 
of  the  empire  lies  in  the  great  island  of 
Niphon,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
capitals  lie,  continued  across  the  Straits  of 
Van-der  Capellen  by  the  island  of  Kin-Sin. 
In  this  island  is  situated  Nangasaki,  the  only 
port  of  the  empire  to  which  strangers  are 
admitted.  This  port — the  Liverpool  of  Ja¬ 
pan — can  dispose  of  its  Statistical  returns  of 
exports  and  imports  by  heading  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  and  invoices  of  the  return  cargoes, 
for  two  Dutch  trading-ships,  and  ten  Chinese 
Junks  every  year.  These  two  islands  then, 
Niphon  and  Kin-Sin,  together  with  the  island 
of  Sikok,  which  is  thrown  in  to  fill  up  a  curve 
described  by  the  united  sea-boards  of  the 
two,  constitute  the  only  Japan  with  which 
European  nations,  save  Russia,  are  for  the 
moment  concerned.  It  would  be  mere  idle¬ 
ness  to  detain  the  reader  upon  the  3000  or 
4000  rocks  and  islets  which  Japanese  geo¬ 
graphers  and  statUticians  include  in  their 
maps  and  returns.  Marco  Polo  has  left  it  on 
record,  that  in  his  day  the  Chinese  navigators 
talked  of  7,440  such  dependencies  of  the 
great  empire  of  ‘Cipango;’  but  we  will  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  four  alone.  We  presume 
thjtt  a  Japanese  reviewer  who  was  preparing 
an  *  article*  upon  the  three  kingdoms  for  the 
information  of  the  grave  heads  at  Jedo,  or 
the  amusement  of  the  polished  circles  of 
Meaco,  would  scarcely  detain  his  audience 
upon  the  islands  of  Arran,  and  Colonsay, 
and  Jura,  and  Mull,  or  even  upon  Skye,  de¬ 
spite  of  the  interest  which  would  naturally 
attach  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  fair  to  the 
famous  rough  terriers  which  bear  its  name. 

Nippon,  Nipon,  Zipon,  Zipagnou,  or  Ci¬ 
pango — for  by  all  these  names  the  island 
which  is  tlm  seat  of  the  Japanese  Empire  has 
been  known — was  in  former  years  the  bait 
which  tempted  Christopher  Columbus  to 
give  his  sail.s  to  the  wind  in  the  harbor  of 
Palos.  According  to  his  calculation  this  rich 
island  of  ‘  Cipango,’  with  all  its  treasures, 
lay  750  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
Canaries.  He  steered  west,  missed  his  ob¬ 
ject,  but  stumbled  on  the  New  World.  It 
was  on  the  famous  14th  of  November,  1492, 
that  he  landed  on  what  he  called  ‘  Cipango, 
which  the  Indians  style  Colba  (Cuba).’  The 
discovery  of  the  real  Cipango  was  not  to 
take  place  for  another  half-century,  and  even 
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then  through  accident  rather  than  design. 
Three  Portuguese  merchants,  being  on  their 
way  to  China,  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  by  stormy  winds,  were  the  first  Euro¬ 
peans  who  ever  set  foot  upon  Japanese  soil. 
The  names  of  these  three  merchants  should 
be  preserved  from  oblivion;  Anton  Mata, 
Francesco  Zeimata,  and  Anton  Pexata.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  if  true,  that  in  the 
very  same  year  a  Chinese  junk  should  have 
visited  Japan  for  the  first  time.  We  have  as 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  fact  the  word 
of  Fernand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  writer  who  en¬ 
joyed  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  until  late 
years;  but,  as  with  Abyssinian  Bruce,  his 
fame  for  veracity  is  on  the  increase.  The 
Portuguese  were  well  received.  From  the 
year  1542,  the  date  of  their  landing,  until 
1611,  they,  together  with  the  Spaniards, 
carried  on  a  most  lucrative,  and  well-nigh  un¬ 
restricted  commerce  with  Japan.  In  1611, 
the  Dutch  succeeded  in  supplanting  their 
rivals.  Tn  the  year  1613,  privileges,  set 
forth  in  certain  articles  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude,  were  granted  by 
Ogosbosama,  Emperor  of  Japan,  to  Captain 
John  Saris  on  behalf  of  the  ‘  Honorable  and 
Worshipful  Adventurers  to  the  East  Indies.’ 
These  concessions  were  not  violated  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese,  but  were  gradually 
suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude  by  the  English 
themselves.  After  many  years’  cessation  of 
intercourse,  and  subsequently  to  the  marriage 
of  our  Charles  II.  with  the  Portuguese  In¬ 
fanta,  the  English  presented  themselves  to 
seek  a  renewal  of  commerce,  but  they  were 
balked  of  their  purpose  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Portuguese  and  Christianity  had  been  exptdl- 
ed  definitively  from  Japan  in  1640.  The 
Dutch  had  merely  to  represent  to  the  Court 
at  Jedo  that  the  English  Monarch  had  con¬ 
nected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Royal  Family,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  two  nations  were  identical.  For  up¬ 
wards  of  two  centuries  Japan  ha.s  remained 
a  sealed  book  to  European  nations,  but  for 
the  information  we  have  derived  from  persons 
attached  to  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Dezima. 
Slight  attempts  at  intrusion  have  been  made 
by  the  Russian  Government,  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  from  Batavia,  by  isolated  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  but  they  have  invariably 
been  foiled  by  the  Japanese.  Until  now  the 
Governments  of  the  world  have  respected 
their  secret. 

We  must  at  this  point  indicate  the  sources  of 
information  to  which  the  student  who  desires 
to  acquire  ampler  information  on  the  subject 
of  Japan  than  can  be  jotted  down  in  a  few 
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pages  should  have  recourse.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  internal  condition  of  Japan  comes  to 
us  mainly  from  the  factory  physicians,  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  establishment 
at  Dezima.  Dr.  Kmmpfer  is  the  first  of 
these  in  order  of  time.  His  work,  which  is 
contained  in  two  folios,  is  more  formidable 
from  its  bulk  and  shape  than  from  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  light  ‘  gossippy’ 
reading  enough ;  and  when  due  abatement 
is  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  fantas¬ 
tic  maps  and  engravings,  and  by  matter  ir¬ 
relevant  to  his  Japanese  experience,  the  work 
need  not  frighten  any  but  the  most  timid 
reader.  Dr.  Koempfer  spent  two  years  in 
Japan;  he  twice  accompanied  the  Kmbas.sies 
to  Jedo  in  1690 — 92.  'Flie  narrative  of  this 
writer  is  second  in  fidelity  and  clearness  to 
no  other.  For  ourselves,  we  must  confess, 
even  after  the  study  of  the  works  we  are 
about  to  name,  a  lingering  partiality  for  the 
quaint  folios  of  old  Kcempfer.  The  next 
work  of  this  kind  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Thunberg,  a  Swede,  who  in  the  year  1775 
was  attached  to  the  Factory  in  the  same 
capacity  of  physician.  He  also  visited  Jedo, 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Japanese.  There  is  marvel¬ 
lous  correspondence  between  this  writer  and 
his  predecessor.  Every  thing,  however,  is 
so  immutable  in  this  Empire,  that  things  re¬ 
main  at  the  present  moment  in  Japan  pretty 
much  as  they  were  in  Koempfer’s  time.  In¬ 
deed,  the  modern  Japanese  have  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  the  accuracy  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  information  collected  two  hundred 
years  ago,  but  which  holds  good  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  third  and  last  of  these 
medical  writers  is  Doctor  von  Siebold.  The 
plates  and  engravings  which  accompany  his 
great  work  ‘  Nippon’  are  indeed  a  splendid 
addition  to  our  stock  of  Japanese  knowledge. 
Here  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  Japanese 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
artificers  in  their  proper  costume.  We  find 
representations  of  their  houses,  their  furni¬ 
ture,  their  pottery,  their  saddlery, — in  short, 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  collection  of  this 
kind.  Alrove  all,  the  work  contains  many 
excellent  sketches  of  Japanese  scenery,  which 
do  more  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  things  in  Japan  than  volumes  of  letter- 
ress.  A  morning  spent  over  this  interesting 
ook  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  visit  to  the 
Japanese  Museum  at  the  Hague.  Of  Sie.- 
bold’s  text  we  would  be  glad  to  speak  in 
terms  of  equal  praise,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
matter  is  so  ill-digested,  and  so  destitute  of 
arrangement,  that  no  reader  but  for  a  very 


special  purpose  would  be  troubled  with  the 
work.  In  the  courses  of  the  years  1839 — 
40,  there  appeared  in  the  *  Asiatic  Journal’  a 
very  pleasing  compilation  from  the  works  of 
these  Factory  writers,  mainly  from  Siebold, 
which  contains  much  matter  of  interest  in  a 
very  readable  form.  We  are  indebted  for 
this  work  to  the  industry  of  a  lady. 

These  three  physicians  are  not,  however, 
the  only  persons  who  have  raised  their  voice 
from  Dezima.  Heer  Izaak  Titsinghe  was 
President  or  Opperhoofd  of  the  Dutch  fac¬ 
tory  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
His  contributions  towards  our  Japanese  know¬ 
ledge  are  valuable  in  this  particular,  that  they 
consist  of  annals  written  by  the  Japanese 
themselves.  These  Fasti  come  before  us  in 
a  most  uninviting  form,  however  intrinsically 
valuable  they  may  be,  and  would  infallibly 
repel  the  curioeity  of  any  ordinary  student. 
Tliey  profess  to  furnish  us  with  brief  memo¬ 
randa  of  the  succession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  emperors,  and  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  occurrences  in  Japan  fur  man^  centuries 
past — nothing  more.  They  constitute  an  in¬ 
dex  to  history  rather  than  history  itself — 
still,  taking  them  for  what  they  are,  they  will 
prove  an  inestimable  treasure  to  any  writer, 
who  may  hereafter  venture  upon  so  formidable 
a  task  us  the  history  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Then  again,  we  have  what  the  sea  has  spared 
of  the  collections  of  President  Doeff,  who 
remained  a  longer  time  at  Dezima  than  any 
other  European  had  done.  During  twenty 
years  he  accumulated  slowly,  and  with  in¬ 
finite  pains,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Ja¬ 
panese  curiosities.  This  gentleman  was  the 
opponent  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  hold  Dezima  for  the  Dutch  at  a 
time  that  this  factory  constituted  all  that  was 
left  of  Holland  in  the  world.  It  is  then  not 
a  little  singular  that  when  he  left  Dezima  for 
Europe  his  Japanese  collections  should  have 
perished  at  sea,  and  that  Sir  Stamford’s  col¬ 
lections  should  have  met  with  the  same  fate, 
when  he  set  forth  on  his  return  home  for  the 
last  time.  We  can  admire  strenuous  patrio¬ 
tism  even  when  its  operations  are  directed 
against  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  and 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  Heer 
Doeff ’s  ingenious  manoeuvres  to  foil  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  English  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Japan,  when  Java  had  capi¬ 
tulated  to  the  British  flag.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  two  other  works  by  persons 
connected  with  the  Dutch  factory ;  one  by 
President  Meylan,  the  other  by  Warehouse- 
Master  Fischer,  in  which  any  student  con¬ 
versant  with  the  Dutch  language  will  find 
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considerable  information  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Japanese. 

From  the  factory  writers  we  turn  with 
considerable  reluctance  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  been  our  misfortune,  in  the  course  of 
our  Japanese  studies,  to  read  many  of  the 
reports  asd  books  prepared  by  the  zealous 
fathers  of  this  order  for  the  information  of 
their  general  at  head-quarters.  Despite  of 
the  eloquence  with  which  many  of  these  are 
written,  and,  we  are  willing  to  hope,  the 
piety  of  the  writers,  we  cannot  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  in  perusing 
their  works  we  are  but  assisting  at  an  arch 
deception.  We  will  admit  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
by  which  S.  Francois  Xavier,  the  apostle  of 
the  Japanese,  was  actuated.  But  we  know 
that  the  struggle  between  the  government  of 
Japan  and  his  successors  was  for  temporal 
dominion.  The  combat  was  for  life  or  death 
on  either  side,  and  the  Japanese  conquered. 
The  Jesuits  at  the  outset  were  well  received. 
Every  facility  for  converting  the  people  was 
given  to  them  by  the  court  and  princes  of 
Japan.  They  were  even  allowed  to  push 
their  teaching  to  Meaco,  the  seat  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  emperor,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  though  the  Pope  had  allowed  Dr. 
Gumming  to  make  converts  openly  at  Rome, 
and  to  open  a  chapel  in  the  Corao.  The 
Jesuits  presumed  on  their  success,  they  cal¬ 
culated  prematurely  on  the  strength  of  a 
position  which  wanted  nothing  but  time  and 
patience  to  render  it  secure.  They  had  pro- 
^•ured  the  favor  of  so  many  of  the  magnates  of 
the  empire,  that  they  thought  they  could  with 
impunity  beard  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Nay  more,  their  audacity  at  last  reached 
such  a  point  that  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  Ziogoonship,  the  Jes¬ 
uits,  erroneously  as  it  turned  out,  threw  their 
weight  into  the  ascending  scale.  Their  sup¬ 
port,  however,  was  not  of  sufficient  conse¬ 
quence  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  They 
sided  with  the  losing  party,  and  with  the 
losing  party  they  perished.  There  was  a 
general  massacre  of  Christians  throughout 
the  empire,  and  mainly  in  the  province  of 
Arrima,  the  population  of  which  was  well- 
nigh  entirely  Christian.  The  crowning  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  tale  was  the  bloody  retri¬ 
bution  of  Sinnabara ;  on  which  occasion,  to 
the  eternal  infamy  of  the  Dutch,  be  it  re¬ 
lated,  they  assisted  the  heathen  Japanese  in 
carrying  ^e  place  in  which  the  last  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Japan  had  sought  refuge.  Save  for 
the  Dutch  artillery,  and  the  European  know¬ 
ledge  of  war,  which  they  placed  at  the  dis¬ 


posal  of  the  Japanese,  the  Christians  might 
at  least  have  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives. 
But  no,  the  hopes  of  commercial  gain  more 
availed  with  the  Hollanders  than  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  common  faith ;  and  we  are  left 
to  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that  Christian 
hands  charged  and  aimed  the  guns  which 
swept  away  the  last  remains  of  Christianity 
from  Japan.  However,  let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  student  that  it  was  state  policy, 
not  religious  bigotry,  which  led  to  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  Christianity  from  the  empire. 

In  studying  then  the  works  of  the  Jesuits 
on  Japan,  we  can  never  for  a  ftioment  forget 
that  the  writings  before  us  are  addressed  ad 
populum.  Could  we  obtain  sight  of  those 
more  esoteric  despatches  which  were  for¬ 
warded  ad  clerum,  or  in  other  words,  intend¬ 
ed  only  for  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits’  house 
at  Rome,  the  case  might  be  different.  One 
can  understand  that  a  grande  dame  of  Louis 
XIV.’s  day,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
think  of  the  Jansenists  as  we  should  think 
of  thirsty  dogs  in  August,  might  have  been 
moved  even  to  edification  by  these  nice  little 
stories  of  nice  little  persecutions.  They  con¬ 
stituted  the  “  Dombey  and  Son”  and  "  Bleak 
House”  of  the  time,  but  now  o’days  they  are 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  hoop  petticoats  and 
furbelows.  Even  the  two  quartos  of  Char* 

I  levoix,  from  which,  we  deny  it  not,  much 
useful  information  may  be  gleaned,  on  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  he  was  not  concerned  to 
misrepresent,  are  crammed  full  of  the  same 
unctuous  inanities.  A  Christian  convert 
is  hung  head  downwards  in  a  gulf,  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  at  no  greater  inconvenience 
to  himself  than  a  slight  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  A  stalwart  executioner 
hacks  away  at  the  neck  of  another  with  one 
of  those  Japanese  swords,  the  temper  and 
edge  of  which  are  proverbial,  and  the  patient 
feds  nothing  but  a  plea.sing  cuticular  irrita¬ 
tion.  Charlevoix’s  ponderous  volumes,  which 
were  dedicated  to  Fleury,  will  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  gratify  the  most  ardent  curiosity  of 
those  who  enjoy  this  style  of  literature.  On 
him  and  Maffei  we  must,  however,  at  last 
mainly  depend  four  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan. 

We  come  next  to  the  three  volumes  of 
Oolownin,  which  have,  very  deservedly, 
obtained  a  high  popularity  in  Europe.  We 
hold  all  the  statements  of  the  writer  as 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Japan,  to  be 
more  than  questionable ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  let  justice  be  done  him,  he  furnishes 
us  with  the  measures  by  which  we  may  test 
the  value  of  the  information  be  professes  to 
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impart.  The  book  has  been  so  popular  and 
is  so  well  known  that  it  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  very  cursory  mention  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  writer,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  information  was  collected. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
Russians  had  possessed  themselves  of  certain 
of  the  northern  Kurile  Islands.  About  the 
same  time  they  sent  Count  Resanoff  to  Nan- 
gasaki,  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  open 
regular  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Court 
of  Jedo.  The  overtures  were  rejected  with 
a  civil  negative.  In  revenge  for  this  disap¬ 
pointment  a  Russian  naval  officer,  Chwos- 
toff,  was  directed  to  make  a  foray  upon  one 
of  the  southern  Kuriles,  at  least  such  is  the 
probability  of  the  story,  although  the  inter-' 
vention  of  the  Russian  government  was 
strongly  denied  throughout  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  release  of  Golownin  ! 
and  his  companions.  In  the  year  1811  Cap¬ 
tain  Golownin  in  a  Russian  ship  of  war,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  touched  at  one  or  more  of  the 
southern  Kuriles,  finally  put  into  the  port  of 
Kunaschier  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  and 
other  necessaries.  He  was  imprudent  enough 
to  trust  himself  with  some  half-a-dozen  com¬ 
panions  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
town.  At  a  given  signal  the  mask  of  friend¬ 
ship  was  thrown  off  and  they  were  attacked. 
Through  opposing  numbers  they  made  their 
way  to  the  sea-shore  ;  but  alas!  when  they 
arrived  there  the  tide  had  receded  and  left 
their  bout  high  and  dry.  They  submitted 
without  further  struggle  to  an  inevitable 
captivity,  and  with  their  hands  tightly  and 
painfully  bound  behind  them,  from  the  el¬ 
bows  downwards  with  small  cord,  were  led 
away  first  to  Chakodape,  and  then  to  Mats- 
mai,  until  the  government  of  Jedo  should 
decide  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny.  In  this 
captivity  they  remained  two  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  time  managed  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  break  prison  and  have  a  run  through 
the  island,  but  were  at  last  recaptured  and 
brought  back.  Golownin  relates,  very  na¬ 
turally,  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard,  and 
as  contributions  to  our  knowlekge  of  Japa¬ 
nese  character  the  two  first  volumes  are 
invaluable  ;  for  the  third,  which  professes  to 

Jive  an  account  of  the  internal  condition  of 
apan,  and  the  distinctive  customs  of  the 
people,  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  day- 
laborer  in  the  world  of  books,  with  the  help 
of  the  Factory  writers,  might  easily  have 
compiled  a  more  valuable  production.  The 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  contains  a 
ri/accimento  by  the  translator  from  the  tracts 
of  William  Adams,  and  Captain  Saris,  the 


names  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of 
the  present  paper.  The  appendix  on  Japan 
attached  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles’  History 
of  Java,”  is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
reputation  of  the  author,  a  careful  and  well- 
digested  report  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
professes  to  treat.  It  is  mainly  upon  an 
official  report  made  by  the  Baron  von  Imhoff 
that  he  relies.  The  authors  we  have  named 
will  furnish  the  ordinary  reader  with  abun¬ 
dant  materials  for  the  gratification  of  his 
curiosity.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  push  their  researches  fur¬ 
ther,  we  would  add  that  in  the  introduction 
to  Koempfer  will  be  found  a  copious  list  of 
Japanese,  Dutch,  and  Jesuit  authors,  whose 
works  united  with  those  of  the  modern  wri¬ 
ters  just  specified  would  form  a  very  perfect 
1  Japanese  library. 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  will  be  found  existing  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  popular  error  on  the 
subject.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  answer 
which  would  be  given  by  any  ordinary  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  subject  would  be  in  effect  that 
the  supreme  power  in  Japan  was  divided 
between  two  sovereigns,  an  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  emperor;  we  should  be  told 
that  the  ecclesiastical  emperors  were  in  for¬ 
mer  times  supreme  in  Japan,  but  that  becom- 
ing  gradually  enervated  by  the  listless  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  purple,  the  temporal  sceptre 
slipped  from  their  feeble  fingers  into  the 
firmer  grasp  of  their  Generals-in-chief,  who 
now  exercise  substantial  dominion  in  their 
place.  The  title  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Em¬ 
peror  is  “  Mikado,” — he  reigns  in  Meaco — 
that  of  the  Temporal  Emperor,  “  Ziogoon,” 
or  “  Kubo,” — the  seat  of  his  authority  is  at 
Jedo.  We  are  surprised  that  so  well-informed 
a  writer  as  Sir  John  Davis  should  not,  in  the 
sketch  of  Japan  which  he  has  affixed  to  his 
recent  work  on  China,  have  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  explain  that  all  real  authority 
has  departed  from  the  Ziogoon  in  turn. 
What  the  Ziogoon  is  to  the  Mikado,  his 
Council  of  State  is  to  the  Ziogoon.  It  would, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  scarcely  too  much  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  supreme  authority  in  Japan  is 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Council, 
although  no  doubt  he  acts  in  theory  in  the 
name  of  his  liege  lord.  For  all  substantial 
purposes  the  Ziogoon  is  relegated  as  a  mere 
cipher  to  the  luxurious  seclusion  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  at  Jedo,  given  up  to  self-indulgence,  to 
ceremonial,  and  to  ennui. 

The  account  so  far  as  it  goes  is  uorrect ; 
but  it  stops  short  of  the  truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  any  clear  notion 
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^  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  two  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Japan  without  clearly  uudersUinding 
I  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  to  the 
j  mainetnance  of  the  old,  and  to  the  establish- 
I  ment  of  a  new  dynasty  by  its  side.  The 
result  might  be  stated,  analogously,  pretty 
I  much  as  follows.  Suppose  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  had  thought 
it  a  stroke  of  policy,  previous  to  his  seizure 
of  the  imperial  crown,  to  recall  Louis  XV'III. 
from  Hartwell  to  Versailles.  Suppose  that 
he  had  surrounded  him  there  with  all  the 
I  pomp  and  state  of  a  court,  ,but  carefully  de¬ 
barred  him  from  all  interference  with  the 
i  affairs  of  government,  limiting  his  duties  to 
the  single  necessity  of  wearing  the  crown  of 
Saint  Louis  for  a  given  number  of  hours 
every  day  in  the  Salle  des  Marcchaux,  with 
I  the  solemn  condition  attached  that  during 

I  the  time  of  the  ceremonial  he  should  not 

I  move  his  head  or  turn  his  eyes  one  hair’s 
‘  breadth  to  the  right  or  left, — then  Louis 
XVIII.  would  have  been  the  Mikado  of 
France,  the  idol  of  the  Faubourg,  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  legitimacy.  He  would  have  given 
1  himself  up  to  literature,  written  longs  and 
shorts,  and  qoted  Horace  on  every  occasion, 
and  so  he  would  have  done  his  duty.  All 
the  literateurs  of  F ranee,  from  Chateaubriand 
down  to  Frederic  Soulie,  would  have  been 
forthcoming  at  the  Court  of  this  Roi  Fai- 
1  neant,  or  his  successors.  Meanwhile  the  Zio- 
goon'of  the  Luxembourg, — of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Malmaison, — the  son  of  his  own 
works, — would  have  ctrried  out  his  schemes 
[  of  policy  and  con(juest  in  hU  own  way, 
placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon  his  head, 

!  and  contented  himself  with  honoring  the 

I  incarnate  principle  of  legitimacy  at  Versailles 

1  with  a  complimentary  deputation  once  a 

I  year  at  6rst,  and  then  less  frequently  for 

economy’s  sake.  'Phus  it  was  supposed  that 
the  honor  shown  to  hereditary  authority  in 
the  person  of  the  Mikado  would  also  be  re¬ 
cognized  for  the  benefit  of  the  usurping  dy¬ 
nasty  which  had  possessed  themselves  of  all 
the  realities  of  sovereign  power. 

Our  sketch  however  of  the  position  of  the 
‘  Mikado  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  re- 

I  fer  to  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  is  not 

i  altogether  a  fiddling  Count  Reno  of  Pro- 

I  vence,  he  has  in  him  a  dash  of  the  Pope,  or 

rather  of  the  Grand  Lama.  His  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power  bears  however  merely  upon  doc¬ 
trinal  matters.  The  Ziogoons  of  Jedo  were 
I  far  too  practical  statesmen  not  to  havei  mi- 
tated  our  own  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  In  all  questions 
turning  upon  the  temporalities,  whether  of  the 
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Sintoi.sts  or  any  other  religious  sect,  the 
two  impeiial  “  Judges  of  the  Temples”  at 
Jedo — the  “  Dsi  Sin  Bugios”  are  supreme. 
In  order  to  make  clear  this  peculiar  position 
of  the  Mikados,  we  must,  in  a  few  brief  sen¬ 
tences,  indicate  their  origin.  Their  sanctity 
has  not  come  to  them  by  succession  to  an 
office,  as  with  the  Popes,  nor  by  the  trans¬ 
fusion  or  transmigration  into  them  of  a  Di¬ 
vine  Being,  as  with  the  Grand  Lamas,  but 
simply  because  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Sun  Goddess,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Japan. 

The  history  of  Japan,  like  that  of  most 
other  nations,  is  divided  into  three  periods. 
They  have  their  successions  of  gods,  of 
demigods,  and  finally  of  men  like  the  rest  of 
us  who  crawl  about  the  earth  at  the  present 
day.  The  first  epoch  takes  in  an  indefinitely 
vast  period,  during  which  seven  pure  spirits 
successively  ruled  over  the  world  of  Japan. 
This  is  the  incomprehensible  epoch.  The 
three  first  of  these  spirits  were  bachelors,  the 
four  last  were  married.  The  last  of  the 
succession  was  called  Isanagi  no  Mikotto  ; 
the  name  of  his  wife  was  Isanami  no  Mi¬ 
kotto.  Their  eldest  son  was  called  Ten  Sio 
Dai  Dsin ;  and  from  him  all  the  Japanese, 
without  exception,  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung,  as  his  brothers  and  sisters  left  no  is¬ 
sue.  The  present  Mikado  claims  as  his 
right  the  hereditary  throne  of  Japan,  because 
he  can  trace  his  descent,  from  eldest  son  to 
eldest  son,  to  this  Ten  Sio  Dai  Dsin,  who 
was  the  Adam  of  Japan.  So  it  is  asserted, 
although  we  see  certain  hitches  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  which  probably  are  considered  myste¬ 
ries  at  Meaco  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the 
names  of  his  wife  and  the  wives  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  would  be  proper  to  add,  that 
the  succession  of  demigods  is  cuntiiuicHl 
through  five  persons,  each  of  whom  reigned 
any  number  of  years  tlie  fantastic  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  authois  of  these  wild  legends 
might  suggest.  In  the  year  n.c.  660 — that 
is  to  say,  a  century  or  so  Inter  than  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  era  of  the  Oly  mpiads  and 
the  legendary  date  assigned  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome — we  find  ourselves  on  firmer  ground. 
The  historical  succession  of  the  Mikados 
commences  with  Sy.v  Mf,  the  founder  of 
the  empire  of  Japan. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  upon  the  dry  chronicles 
of  the  Japanese,  we  will  at  once  leap  over 
seventeen  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Konjei 
JAXVI.,  Ecclesiastical  Emperor,  the  whole 
empire  of  Japan  was  given  up  to  the  wildest 
confusion.  The  great  feudatories  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  waging  against  each  other  a  war 
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more  dire  than  anything  knovrn  to  the 
French  chroniclers  before  the  policy  of  Louis 
XI.  had  in  some  measure  em}isculaled  the 
strenglli  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The  < 
Mikado  was  feeble  in  council,  and  still  more 
until  for  war.  In  order  to  restore  some¬ 
thing  hke  tranquillity  to  the  country,  he  was 
obliged  to  entrust  plenary  powers  to  his 
General-in-chief,  Joritomo.  This  soldier, 
when  he  found  himself  invested  with  powers 
such  as  Ferdinand  conferred  upon  Wallen¬ 
stein  in  a  similar  hour  of  distress,  acted  as 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  would  have  done  had 
he  not  been  met  by  counteracting  force 
without  and  treachery  within.  He  saved  the 
empire  ;  but  for  himself — not  for  his  master. 
He  sided  with  that  party  among  the  belli¬ 
gerent  princes  which  he  deemed  the  most  | 
proper  to  second  his  own  ambitious  views. 
With  their  help  he  crushed  their  rivals,  and 
then  crushed  them  in  turn.  The  result  was, 
that  Joritomo  became  the  first  secular  Em¬ 
peror,  or  Ziogoon  of  Japan.  This  event 
happened  a.d.  1 152. 

But  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Emperors  did 
not  the  less  bold  empty  stale  at  Sfeaco,  be¬ 
cause  Joritomo  and  his  successors  reigned  in 
Jedo.  Nay,  their  authority  was  not  so  com-  I 
pletely  shorn  of  splendor,  as  happened  about 
four  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  year  1535, 
in  the  days  of  OokimatzCVIl.,  Mikado.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  certain  Fide  Josi,  the 
sun  of  a  peasant,  who  in  early  life  had  served 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  porter  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  a  Japanese  noble.  By  valor  and  by 
policy  he  raised  himself  to  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction.  Ookim  il7.,  unwarned  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  predecessor,  confirmed  him 
unhesitatingly  in  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  Empire.  He 
acted  as  Joritomo  had  acted  on  the  like  oc¬ 
casion,  and  repaid  the  confidence  by  reducing 
under  his  own  authority  the  few  provinces 
which  had  yet  held  fast  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Mikado.  As  Joritomo  was  the  first 
Ziogoon,  so  Fide  Josi,  or  T.siko-Sama,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  was  first  Ziogoon  of  j 
the  whole  of  Japan.  He  stands  twenty-  j 
ninth  on  the  list.  But  neither  his  policy  nor 
his  valor  could  avail  to  m  lintaiii  his  succes¬ 
sion  beyond  the  grave. 

The  aged  warrior  left  behind  him  a  son  of 
tender  years.  To  ensure  his  succes^ion  of 
the  Crown,  Taiko-Sama  had  caused  his  son 
to  be  married  to  the  young  daughter  of  Je- 
jos-Sama,  his  prime  favorite  and  chief  coun¬ 
cillor.  But  when  death  had  once  removed 
the  powerful  Monarch  from  the  scene,  all 
was  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the  great 


temptation.  The  minister  dethroned  the  son 
of  his  great  benefactor — the  husband  of  his 
own  daughter — and  reigned  in  his  stead,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Gosgen-Sama.  He  is  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  reigning  Ziogoon  of 
Japan.  The  usurpation  to<ik  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  this  time  the  power  of  the  Mikado 
has  been  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  His 
existence  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  legitimacy  amongst  a  people  \Mio  are  the 
willing  slaves  of  custom  and  tradition.  He 
is  treated  with  almost  divine  honors,  which 
amount,  in  fact,  to  a  most  painful  and  te¬ 
dious  punishment.  He  may  not  touch  the 
earth  with  his  foot,  but  is  carried  about  from 
place  to  place  on  his  attendants’  shoulders. 
So  sacred  is  his  person  that  it  may  not  be 
exposed  even  to  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 
His  hair  is  sacred,  his  beard  is  sacred,  his 
nails  are  sacred — it  would  be  a  profanation 
to  admit  the  services  of  a  hair-cutter  or 
barber.  But  pious  srmls  in  Japan  have  d's- 
covered  a  way  to  free  the  object  of  their 
adoration  from  his  holy  superfluities.  When 
he  is  asleep  some  one  or  other  of  his  atten¬ 
dants  commits  a  thfft  upon  his  sacred  per- 
I  son,  pares  his  nails,  and  reduces  his  hair  and 
beard  to  comfortable  proportions.  He  may  not 
eat  twice  off  the  sime  plate,  nor  must  any 
profane  person  use  it  after  hin^ ;  he  may  nut 
wear  the  same  clothe-*  twice,  nor  may  any 
attendant  appropriate  them  as  perquisites. 
The  plate  must  be  broken  and  the  dress  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  convict  in  Norfolk  Island  is 
probably  dissatisfied  with  his  condition  :  let 
him  thinkof  the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tnibet,  and  be  thankful. 

it  was,  however,  improbable  that  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Ziogoon  should  not  h  ive  con¬ 
tained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de¬ 
struction  from  the  moment  it  had  become 
fairly  established,  and  had  coiujuered  all  op¬ 
position.  The  Court  of  the  Mikado  had 
I  ceised  to  count  as  a  political  power — noth¬ 
ing  remained  but  the  scattered  antagonism 
of  the  princes  or  great  feudatories  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  such  combi¬ 
nations  as  might  become  formidable  to  the 
central  authority  at  Jedo.  They  are  com- 
’  pelled  to  reside  in  the  capital,  under  the  eye 
;  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  only  permitted 
I  to  visit  their  estates  at  rare  intervals.  Even 
during  their  absence  their  wives  and  families 
’  are  retained  as  hostages.  In  the  case  of 
I  the  Governors,  who  are  entrusted  with  great 
I  commands  it  is  usuual  to  appointt  two — and 
t  occasionally,  if  our  recollection  serves  us,  even 
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more — to  hold  the  same  office  ;  one  is  re¬ 
quired  to  reside  at  Jedo,  whilst  the  other 
discharges  the  duties  of  the  office  upon  the 
spot.  Every  year  the  order  is  reversed — 
the  absentee  takes  the  place  of  the  resident, 
and  is  again  brought  within  the  watchful 
supervision  of  the  Council  of  State  at  Jedo. 
It  would  it  priori  seem  probable  that  the 
effective  working  out  of  such  a  system  as 
this  must  be  entrusted  to  the  watchfulness 
of  Ministers  of  State,  who,  if  allowed  to 
hold  their  offices  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  become  the  Richelieus  or  Mazarins  of 
their  helpless  sovereign.  «  Such,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  case.  The  once  all-powerful  Zio- 
goon  has  dwindled  down  into  the  creature 
of  his  own  councillors — nothing  remains  to 
him  of  authority  but  the  name.  He  is  the 
victim  of  a  code  of  ceremonies  somewhat  less 
tiresome  than  those  which  affect  his  brother 
monarch  of  Meaco.  Like  him,  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  lot,  and  remain  the  butt  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  never-ceasing  compliments  and  pros¬ 
trations  to  his  life’s  end. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  constitutional 
custom  in  Japan,  which  we  cannot  pass 
over  without  a  cursory  notice.  The  Ziogoon 
has  the  right  of  interposing  with  “le  Roi 
s’avisera!”  when  the  Council  of  State  pre¬ 
sent  any  resolution  for  his  assent  which  may 
be  displeasing  to  him.  His  veto,  however, 
is  not  conclusive.  If  the  council  persist  in 
their  resolution,  and  the  Ziogoon  in  his  neg¬ 
ative,  the  matter  is  referred  for  arbitration 
to  persons  named  according  to  custom,  and 
who  invariably  oomprise  certain  near  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  Ziogoon.  The  consequence  of 
their  decision  is  fatal  to  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties.  If  they  arbitrate  in 
favor  of  the  Council,  the  Monarch  must  ab¬ 
dicate  in  favor  of  his  next  heir  ;  if  in  favor 
of  the  Ziogoon,  the  President  of  the  Council 
is  bound  upon  the  instant  to  rip  up  his  ab¬ 
domen  ;  and  his  fellow  councillors  can  do 
little  better  than  follow  his  example.  No 
retractation  is  allowed  on  either  side.  This 
strange  custom  is,  according  to  our  phrase¬ 
ology,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  “  Con¬ 
ference  between  the  Houses.”  We  mention 
the  custom,  however,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  singularity,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  weight 
accorded  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  State  according  to  the  present  constitu¬ 
tional  theory  of  Japan. 

The  universal  system  of  espionage  i.s  an¬ 
other  point  which  well  deserves  notice.  Spies 
in  Japan  are  not  what  spies  are  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Government  compels  the  nobles  of 
the  land  to  undertake  the  task, — if,  indeed, 


compulsion  is  necessary  when  it  is  known  to  be 
a  valid  title  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  that  a 
spy  should  have  successfully  denounced  an 
absent  governor  or  employe,  and  have  peti¬ 
tioned  to  succeed  him  in  his  office.  Every 
man  is  a  spy  upon  his  neighbor,  and  the  odi¬ 
ous  service  would  appear  to  carry  with  it  no 
social  degradation  or  contempt.  We  will 
not  dwell  longer  upon  this  topic  ;  hut,  as  the 
best  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Japanese  es¬ 
pionage,  simply  transcribe  the  following 
passage  from  President  Meylan’s  work,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  very  interesting  papers  in 
the  ‘  Asiatic  Journal,’  to  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  alluded  : — ‘Complaints  of  the  Governor 
of  Matsmai  had  reached  the  Court,  which 
took  its  own  measures  for  ascertaining  the 
truth.  The  agreeable  tidings  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  displaced  were  speedily  received, 
but  it  was  not  without  astonishment  that  the 
capital,  Matsmai,  reoognized  in  his  successor 
a  journeyman  tobacco-cutter,  who  some 
months  before,  had  disappeared  from  his 
master’s  shop.  The  journeyman  tobacco- 
cutter  had  been  personated  by  a  noble  of  the 
land,  who  had  assumed  that  disguise  in  or¬ 
der  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  spy,  for  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  Matsmai  by  the  Court.’ 
Only  conceive  a  state  of  things  amongst  our¬ 
selves  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  should 
take  a  small  cigar  shop  in  Dame  Street,  Dub¬ 
lin,  in  order  to  gather  matter  of  accusation 
against  Lord  Eglintoun.  We  must  suppose 
further  that  Lord  Derby,  when  the  point 
was  made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  should  ap¬ 
point  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  vacant  by  the  suicide  of  Lord  Eg¬ 
lintoun,  who  could  not,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  happy  ‘  despatch,’  avoid  the 
painful  necessity  of  slitting  up  his  own  abdo¬ 
men  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Eglintoun,  his 
family,  and  his  attendants.  That  would  be 
a  sample  of  life  in  Japan. 

With  regard  to  the  great  feudal  nobles  of 
Japan  it  is  furthermore  proper  to  add,  that 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Council  of  State  has 
mis.sed  no  opportunity  of  weakening  their 
strength  by  continuous  subdivisions  of  the 
most  important  fiefs.  Besides,  no  device  is 
left  untried  to  keep  them  in  poverty,  as  pov¬ 
erty  is  the  best  guarantee  for  their  subjec¬ 
tion.  They  are  required  not  only  to  raise 
and  maintain  troops  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  territories,  in  a  manner  somewhat  akin 
to  our  old  military  arrangements,  but  also  to 
provide  a  quantity  of  troops  specifically  for 
Imperial  service.  They  are  moreover  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  a  state  and  display  which 
must  materially  interfere  with  the  balance  at 
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their  bankers.  If  their  fortune  should  sur- 
rive  all  these  attacks,  the  Ziogoon  would 
simply  invite  himself  to  dine  with  them  in  his 
own  palace  at  Jedo.  The  payment  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  for  this  entertainment  will 
speedily  remove  all  causes  of  apprehension. 

Brief  as  this  sketch  necessarily  is,  we  can¬ 
not  omit  all  mention  of  the  various  forms  of 
religion  which  prevail  in  Japan.  The  doc¬ 
trine  professed  by  the  Established  Church  is 
Sintoism.  As  it  is  described  by  Koempfer, 
the  professors  of  this  creed  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny 
beyond  the  grave.  They  have  obscure  no¬ 
tions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
even  of  a  future  state  of  misery  and  bliss. 
They  do,  indeed,  adroit  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Deity,  who  inhabits  the  highest 
heavens,  and  of  deities  somewhat  inferior  in 
dignity,  whose  seats  are  in  the  starry  firma¬ 
ment.  But  to  these  sublimer  powers  they 
address  no  prayers.  Their  happiness  is  too 
trascendent  to  be  rutiled  by  the  sound  of  mor¬ 
tal  supplication.  The  Japanese  are  men  of 
practical  piety,  and  will  offer  their  petitions 
only  to  those  lesser  powers,  from  whose  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  something  to  hope  or  some¬ 
thing  to  dread.  To  those, — 

•*  The  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves. 

And  those  that  on  the  sand  with  printlesg  foot 
Do  chase  tfie  ebbing  Neptnne,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back,” — 

they  willingly  raise  the  voice  of  supplication 
or  thanksgiving.  But  these  beings  of  super- 
natuml  essence  are  not  the  only  objects  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Sintoist.  The  Deified  He¬ 
roes  of  his  own  country  are  the  chief  objects 
of  his  devotion.  They  have  been  beatified 
in  swarms  which  would  try  the  imagination 
of  a  (Iteek  of  days  gone  by,  or  of  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  of  the  present  time.  Such 
distinguished  persons  are  called  Kami,  and  it 
is  for  thene  that  the  orthodox  Sintoist  reserves 
his  chief  homages  for  eleven  months  of  the 
year.  During  the  twelfth  he  is  silent,  as  all 
the  Kami  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the 
Dairi,  or  Court  of  the  Mikado.  They  are 
habitually  worshipped  in  Mias,  or  Temples; 
in  the  Japanese  language,  we  are  told,  this 
word  “  Mia”  signifies  the  dwelling  of  a  living 
soul.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  well  afford  to  dwell  upon  their  ceremo¬ 
nial  worship.  One  custom  alone  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  deserve  notice.  When  the  Sintoist  pre¬ 
sents  himself  in  his  place  of  worship,  he  kneels 
down  and  offers  up  his  prayers  and  supplica¬ 
tions  before  a  mirror.  As  plainly  as  he  dU- 
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cems  his  own  features  in  that  mirror,  so  plain¬ 
ly  do  the  beings  to  whom  his  prayers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  discern  and  comprehend  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporal  wants  of  their  votary. 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  custom, 
although  it  might  lead  to  abuse  if  introduced 
among  devout  ladies  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Christian  Era  that 
Buddhism  penetrated  into  Japan,  nor  unUl 
▲.  D.  643  that  it  made  any  considerable 
progress.  Before  that  time  the  Japanese 
had  been  divided  between  their  ancient  idols 
and  the  philosophic  opinions  of  Confucius,  , 
but  the  doctrines  of  Bouddha  contained  a 
positive  promise  of  eternal  bliss,  which  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to 
reject.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these 
observations  to  dwell  longer  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sintcasm 
has  remained  the  state  religion  of  Japan,  to 
which  even  those  who  adhere  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Bouddha  or  the  tenets  of  Confucius 
must  outwardly  conform.  Christianity  had 
at  one  time  made  considerable  progress  in 
this  empire.  One  century,  however,  wit¬ 
nessed  its  introduction  and  expulsion.  In 
the  year  1542  of  our  era  it  came  in  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  the  year  1640  with  the 
Portuguese  it  was  expelled  from  Japan.  The 
last  spark  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  Sin- 
nabara.  Whenever  it  shall  be  judged  prop¬ 
er  to  attempt  its  re-introduction,  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  will  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  Propagan¬ 
da.  The  Japanese  hold  the  name  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priest  in  abhorrence,  as  French 
children,  in  the  successive  periods  of  Europe¬ 
an  history,  used  to  abhor  the  names  of  Taltot, 
of  Marlborough,  and  of  Wellington. 

We  know  not  if  these  few  observations 
will  be  suflicient  to  conjure  up  the  image  of 
Japan,  as  it  is,  before  the  mind  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader.  For  the  present  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  of  more  immediate  interest; 
namely,  the  records  of  English  intercourse 
with  this  singular  people, — by  whom  it  was 
commenced,  how  it  ceased,  what  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  at  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  interrupted  friendship,  what  has 
been  the  value.of  the  trade  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  and  what  it  may  prove  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  if  the  ports  of  Japan  should  be  once 
thrown  open  to  the  world.  When  the  Eng¬ 
lish  negotiaied  for  the  opening  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ports,  and  the  removal  of  those  oppres¬ 
sive  regulations  which  had  stopped  all  ra¬ 
tional  intercourse  between  China  and  other 
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nations,  they  acted  in  the  cause  of  every  civ¬ 
ilized  country, — not  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
Canton  was  not  to  remain  the  only  port  of 
communication  with  the  empire.  The  Hong 
monopoly  was  to  be  abolished.  The  fiscal 
regulations  upon  foreign  trade  generally  were 
to  be  revised.  The  tyrannical  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  Chinese  over  Europeans  was 
to  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  degrading 
tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  Chinese 
over  the  Western  nations  in  the  course  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  to  be  surrendered.  We  can 
reflect  with  pride  on  the  course  taken  by  our 
Government  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  liberality  of  the  English  in  China 
may  be  imitated  by  the  United  States  nego¬ 
tiators  at  Jedo ;  if,  indeed,  the  honor  of 
breaking  down  the  Brazen  Wall  with  which 
the  Japanese  had  encircled  their  empire  is 
reserved  for  them.  They  should  consider 
that  they  are  not  gone  merely  to  obtain  re¬ 
dress  for  grievances  inflicted  on  their  own 
citizens,  nor  simply  to  open  Japan  to  their 
own  commercial  operations. 

The  first  English  intercourse  with  Japan 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1600.  It 
was  on  that  day  that  William  Adams,  pilot, 
whose  name  will  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Empire  in  a  Dutch  ship,  the  last  of  five  which 
had  been  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  for  a  mercantile  cruise  upon  a 
large  scale.  The  little  fleet  entered  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but 
on  coasting  up  along  the  sea-board  of  Chili 
and  Peru  they  met  with  so  many  and  such 
dire  calamities,  that  at  length  they  could  not 
muster  more  men  than  an  insuflicient  comple¬ 
ment  for  a  single  ship.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  they  determined  to  stand  over  for  Ja¬ 
pan,  to  dispose  of  the  woollens,  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  their  cargo,  and  which,  as 
they  supposed,  would  meet  with  a  rapid 
sale  among  the  Japanese.  That  they  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  appeared 
by  the  result,  but  they  had  no  ground  in  any 
other  respect  to  complain  of  the  reception 
they  met  with  front  the  inhabitants  of  this 
distant  land.  The  Europeans  present  in  Ja¬ 
pan  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  the  Empe¬ 
ror  that  William  Adams  and  his  companions 
should  be  put  to  death.  ,  A  Portuguese 
Jesuit*  came  on  board  the  ship,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  Japanese  friends  coolly  as- 


*  Neither  Portuguese  nor  Dutch  scrupled  at  any 
ioatrument  or  means  which  offered  them  a  prospect 
of  driving  us  from  the  East.  Sir  John  Malcolm  at¬ 
tributes  the  failure  of  the  embassy  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Boe  at  the  court  of  Ajmeer,  in  1614,  mainly  to  the 


cured  them  that  Adams  and  his  friend  Timo¬ 
thy  Shotton  were  pirates,  and  ought  instant¬ 
ly  to  be  crucified.  The  result  was  that  Ad¬ 
ams  was  sent  for  to  court. 

From  the  first  moment  a  man  turns  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Japanese  subjects  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  what  followed,  as  it  is  given  in 
the  simple  narration  of  the  old  pilot  himself. 
It  must  be  remembered  thiA  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese — and  latterly  the  Dutch — were 
the  only  Europeans  who  had  any  access  to 
the  Japanese.  During  the  half  century  this 
intercourse  had  lasted  they  had  abundant 
time  for  setting  proper  machinery  to  work,  in 
order  to  gain  their  ends.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  Japan  ns  elsewhere;  bribes,  no 
doubt,  and  intrigues  are  not  wholly  without 
avail.  Well,  William  Adams,  this  waif,  this 
mere  human  jlotsam  and  jetsam,  was  cast 
upon  the  Japanese  shores,  without  a  patron, 
without  a  friend,  without  an  interpreter  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  He  was  examined  and 
reexamined.  There  was  no  shift  or  de¬ 
vice  the  activity  of  commercial  malice  could 
suggest  that  was  not  employed  by  his  im¬ 
placable  enemies.  These  men  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  idea  of  the  future  com¬ 
mercial  greatness  of  England.  They  dreaded 
the  presence  of  an  En^ishman,  and  resolved 
that  he  should  never  return  alive  to  tell  the 
tale  of  what  he  had  seen.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  they  plied  the  Japanese  Emperor  with 
every  suggestion  most  calculated  to  extort 
from  his  anger  or  his  policy  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  helpless  stranger.  Even 
the  Dutchmen,  Adams’s  own  shipmates, 
joined  in  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  but 
all  in  vain  ;  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor  was, 

I  “As  yet  these  strangers  have  done  no  dam¬ 
age  to  me  or  to  my  subjects.  It  were  against 
reason  and  against  justice  that  I  should  put 
them  to  death!”  Not  only  were  their  lives 
spared,  but  Adams  rose  into  high  favor  with 
the  Emperor,  who  employed  him  to  build  a 
ship  for  him,  and  covered  him  with  honors 
and  wealth.  He  was  willing  to  grant  him 
any  favor  but  the  one  the  kind-hearted  old 
seaman  most  desired — permission  to  return  to 
Wapping  or  Deptford.  It  was  in  one  or 
other  of  these  dingy  swamps  that  his  wife  and 
two  children  were,  rr  might  yet  be,  living, 
and  all  the  glories  of  Jedo  grew  pale  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  remembered  comforts  of  a 
racy  Thames  fog  and  his  own  fire-side.  Es¬ 
cape  was  impossible ;  it  was  not  until  after 

intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries :  and  on 
the  massacre  at  Amboy na,  by  the  Dutch,  in  1622, 
the  English  abondoned  the  commerce  of  the  East¬ 
ern  islands. 
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many  attempts  that  poor  Adams  succeeded 
in  despatching  a  letter  lo  Java,  addressed  to 
“  My  unknown  friends  and  countrymen.” 
This  letter  reached  Bantam,  and  “  was  read 
to  all  the  merchants,  that  they  might  take 
notice  of  the  hopes  there  were  of  trade  with 
Japan.” 

Amongst  others.  Captain  John  Saris  was 
present  in  Bantam  at  the  time.  The  account 
of  this  officer,  as  detailed  by  himself,  will  be 
found  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  The  title 
of  his  narratire  is  also  marked  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  paper,  together  with  a 
notice  of  the  collection  of  travels  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found.  We  may  as  well  say  that 
Mr.  John  Cocks,  Cape  merchant,  whose  name 
will  be  found  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Captain  Saris,  was  his  substitute  when  he 
was  absent  from  Firando  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  later,  when  he  had  quit¬ 
ted  Japan.  But  to  return:  Captain  Saris 
bad  sailed  from  England  in  April,  1611,  had 
reached  Bantam  in  October,  1612,  and  with 
one  ship  only,  the  crew  of  which  consisted  of 
twenty-four  Englishmen,  one  Spaniard,  one 
Portuguese,  and  five  Indians,  sailed  from 
Java  for  Japan,  which  he  sighted  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1613.  We  are  particular  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  date,  as  this  was  the  first  time  an 
English  vessel  had  ever  approached  the 
shores  of  Japan. 

His  appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  same  attempts  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  William  Adams.  The 
English  were  represented  in  the  most  gloomy 
colors  to  the  Japanese,  as  mere  pirates,  buc¬ 
caneers,  <fec.,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Captain — 
or,  as  he  is  styled,  "  The  General” — Saris 
appears  to  have  gone  on  admirably  from  the 
first  with  Old  King  Foyne,  the  king  of  the 
Island  of  Firando,  who  forwarded  his  mes¬ 
sage  requesting  the  honor  of  an  interview  to 
the  Court  of  the  Emperor.  We  wish  it  were 
possible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  confined,  to  give  an  idea  of  Saris’s 
proceedings  with  the  Japanese  in  his  own 
quaint  manner.  What  the  Japanese  were  in 
his  day  they  appear  to  have  been  since. 
There  was  the  same  genuine  anxiety  and  de¬ 
sire  to  oblige,  tempered  with  the  same  ab¬ 
ject  fear  of  “  what  would  be  said”  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Much  the  same  kind  of  precaution 
appears  to  have  been  used,  and  the  same 
spirit  displayed  in  the  time  of  Captain  Saris, 
as  the  other  day  when  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
visited  the  port  of  Nangasaki  in  the  Sama- 
rang.”  All  this,  however,  we  are  compelled 
most  unwillingly  to  pass  over,  in  order  that 
we  may  lay  before  our  readers  the  copy  of  a 


charter,  or,  rather,  permission  to  trade,  which 
will  show  on  what  kind  of  footing  the  English 
trade  with  Japan  once  stood,  and  what  it 
might  have  become  if  we  had  had  the  wit  to 
profit  by  the  occasion. 

“  Privileges  granted  by  Ogoshosama,  Emperor 
of  Japan,  unto  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Knight,  Governor,  and  others  the  Honor¬ 
able  and  Worshipful  Adventurers  to  the  ^st 
Indies. 

“  I.  Imprimis,  We  give  free  license  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Governor,  and  company  of  the  East  Indian 
merchants  and  adventurers,  for  ever  safely  to 
come  into  any  of  our  ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan, 
with  their  shippes  ana  merchandizes,  without  any 
hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods.  And  to  abide, 
buy,  sell,  and  barter,  according  to  their  owne 
manner,  with  all  nations  ;  to  tarry  here  as  lung  as 
they  think  good,  and  to  depart  at  their  pleasure. 

“  II.  Item,  We  grant  unto  them  freeaom  of  cus¬ 
tom,  for  all  such  merchandizes  as  either  now  they 
have  brought,  or  hereafter  shall  bring  into  our 
kingdome,  or  shall  from  hence  transport  to  any 
foreign  part.  And  doe  authorize  those  shippes 
that  hereafter  shall  arrive,  and  come  from  England, 
to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  commodities, 
without  further  coming  or  sending  up  to  our  court. 

“  III.  Item,  If  any  of  their  shippes  shall  happen 
to  lie  in  danger  of  shipwrecke,  we  will  our  sub¬ 
jects  not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such  part  of 
shippes  and  goods  as  shall  be  saved,  be  returned 
to  their  captains,  or  Cape  merchants,  or  their  as¬ 
signees.  And  that  they  shall  or  may  build  one 
house  or  more  for  themselves  in  any  part  of  our 
empire,  where  they  shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their 
departure  to  make  sale  thereof  at  their  pleasure. 

“  IV.  Item,  If  any  of  the  English  merchants, or 
other,  shall  depart  this  I'fe,  within  our  dominions, 
the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remains  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Cape  merchant.  And  that  all  offences 
committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by  the  said 
Cape  merchant,  according  to  his  discretion  ;  and 
our  laws  take  no  hold  of  their  persons  or  goods. 

“  V.  Item,  We  will  that  ye,  our  subjects,  trad¬ 
ing  with  them  for  any  of  their  commc^itics,  pay 
them  for  the  same,  according  to  agreement,  with* 
out  delay,  or  returne  of  their  wares  again  unto 
them. 

“  VI.  Item,  For  such  commodities  as  they  have 
now  brought,  or  shall  hereafter  bring,  fitting  for 
our  service  and  proper  use,  we  will  tiat  no  arrest 
be  made  thereof,  but  that  the  price  be  made  with 
the  Cape  merchant,  according  as  they  may  sell 
to  others,  and  present  payment  upon  delivery  of 
the  goods. 

“VII.  Item,  If  in  discovery  of  other  countries 
for  trade,  and  returne  of  their  shippes,  they  shall 
neede  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye  our  sub¬ 
jects,  furnish  them  for  their  money,  as  their  needs 
shall  require. 

“VIII.  Item,  And  that  without  other  passeport, 
they  shall  and  may  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of 
Yeadzo,  or  any  other  part  in  or  abont  our  empire. 

“  From  our  castle  in  Surunga,  the  first  day 
of  ninth  month,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
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year  of  onr  Dary,  according  to  our  com* 
potation.  Sealed  with  our  broad  Seale. 

Underwritten, 

Minna  Muttono. 

Yei.  Ye.  Yeas.” 

In  consequence  of  this  charter  an  English 
factory  was  established  at  Firando,  and  was 
left  by  Captain  Saris  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Richard  Cocks,  to  whom  three 
Englishmen — among  whom  was  our  old 
friend  William  Adams — were  given  as  assis¬ 
tants.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1614,  when 
Captain  Saris  had  left  Japan,  we  find  the 
directors  of  the  factpry  endeavoring  to 
open  a  trade  with  Corea,  and  later  with  Siam 
and  the  Loo  Cboo  Islands.  Indeed,  it  is  said, 
that  the  chief  motive  with  the  English  East 
India  Company  for  sanctioning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  factory  at  Blrando,  was  that  they 
might  introduce  themselves  to  the  Chinese 
markets,  and  cover  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  direct  trade  with  Japan,  by  fostering  a 
general  trade  between  China,  Japan,  Corea, 
^c.  In  this  expectation  they  were  baffled, 
and  prematurely,  as  it  turned  out,  resolved, 
in  the  year  1623,  to  withdraw  their  establish¬ 
ment  altogether  from  Japan  ;  a  false  step 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  retrace. 

We  must,  at  this  point,  mention  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Japan,  as  with¬ 
out  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  point  it 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  diffi¬ 
culties  thrown  by  the  Japanese  in  the  way 
of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  the  English. 
The  Portuguese  had  for  a  long  time  driven  a 
most  thriving  trade  with  Japan,  but,  as  we 
explained  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
own  unbridled  appetency  for  gain,  they  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  then 
sovereign  powers.  They  ventured  moreover 
to  mix  themselves  up  in  a  conspiracy  with  a 
party  among  the  Japanese,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  dethronement  of  the  reigning 
Ziogoon.  The  plot  was  detected,  partly 
it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  the  Dutch,  who 
intercepted  a  letter  at  sea  which  contained  a 
full  revelation  of  the  conspiracy,  and  handed 
it  to  the  authorities  at  Jedo,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  give  them  advantage  over  their  com¬ 
mercial  rivals.  The  letter  certainly  produced 
the  desired  effect,  for  it  drew  forth  the  edict 
by  which  Japan  has  continued  a  sealed  book 
to  all  foreign  nations  for  upwards  of  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Dutch  only  were  exempted  from 
the  ban  in  return  for  the  service  they  had 
rendered  to  the  Government.  The  effect  of 
this  edict  is  stated  by  Koempfer  as  follows  : 
“  No  Japanese  ship  or  boat  whatsoever,  nor 


any  Japanese  bom,  shall  dare  to  go  out  of 
the  country.  All  who  disobey  the  order 
shall  be  punished  with  death  ;  the  ship  with 
her  cargo  shall  be  affected  with  sequestration. 
All  Japanese  who  return  home  from  abroad 
shall  suffer  death  ;  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  is  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
a  Christian  priest,  for  a  Christian  layman  in 
proportion.  All  persons  who  spread  the 
Christian  doctrines,  or  bear  so  scandalous  a 
name,  are  to  be  imprisoned.  Finally,  all  the 
Portuguese,  with  their  mothers,  nurses,  and 
all  their  property,  shall  be  transported  to 
Macao.”  The  Portuguese  venturi  to  send 
an  embassy  from  Macao  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  repair  the  mischief. 
They  were  dismissed  with  a  threat  that  all 
Portuguese,  whether  forming  part  of  an  em¬ 
bassy  or  not,  who  ventured,  after  this  solemn 
warning,  to  set  foot  on  Japanese  soil  should 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  Another  em¬ 
bassy  was  sent,  and  the  Japanese  showed 
with  what  terrible  fidelity  they  adhere  to 
engagements  of  this  nature.  The  detail  of 
this  horrible  transaction  will  be  found  at 
length  in  ”  Charlevoix.” 

it  was  not  until  half  a  century  after  their 
abandonment  of  their  factory  at  Firando, 
that  the  East  Indian  Company  endeavored 
to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Japan.  It 
may  be,  that  the  perpetual  confusion  in 
which  England  had  b^n  kept  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  had  some¬ 
what  impeded  the  course  of  commercial  en¬ 
terprise.  But  in  the  year  1673  the  good 
ship  ‘Return’  was  sent  to  Japan,  with  an  as¬ 
sorted  cargo,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  re¬ 
new  a  commercial  connection,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  was  not  broken  up  for  ever.  On  their 
arrival  at  Nangasaki  they  found  that  the 
Dutch  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
western  nations  left  in  Japan,  and,  of  course, 
all  their  influence  was  exerted  to  procure 
the  exclusion  of  their  English  rivals.  The 
fortunes  of  the  war  had  thrown  an  apt  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  way.  Our  Charles  II.  had  inter¬ 
married  with  the  Portuguese  Infanta.  The 
representatives  of  Holland  in  Japan  a.ssured 
the  authorities  that  England  or  Portugal  was 
all  one  since  this  union  between  the  two 
Courts.  In  vain  the  captain  of  the  ‘  Return’ 
pleaded  the  charter,  he  only  received  the  de¬ 
cisive  answer,  *  that  there  could  be  no  trade 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  subjects  of  a 
king  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  their 
greatest  enemy.  With  the  first  fair  wind 
they  must  quit  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  re¬ 
turn  no  more.’  The  Captain  asked,  if  they 
might  return  again  when  circumstances  had 
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changed.  The  nuptial  bed  of  Charles  was 
a  barren  one,  and  all  connection  between 
England  and  Portugal  must  soon  be  deBnile- 
\j  broken  off,  might  the  English,  then,  try 
again  ?  He  was  told,  *  They  had  better  not.’ 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  various  scat¬ 
tered  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to 
procure  a  renewal  of  intercourse.  In  1791 
the  *  Argonaut,’  merchantman,  tried  and 
failed.  Then  there  was  the  ‘  Providence,’ 
surveying-vessel.  Captain  Broughton,  1796, 
— no  one  permitted  to  land.  The  ‘  F rederick,’ 
merchantman,  from  Calcutta,  in  1803,  with 
a  cargo,  ordered  away  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  year  1808,  the  ‘  Phantom  Frigate,’ 
underCaptainPellew,  entered  Nangasaki  Bay, 
and  well  nigh  drove  the  local  authorities  out 
of  their  wits.  The  Governor  and  several  of 
his  officers  were  obliged  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  hara-kiri.  This  brings  us  to 
the  great  attempt  mode  b^  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  from  Batavia  at  the  time  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  occupation,  but  it  will  6rst  be  proper  to 
say  a  word  on  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  factory  at  Dezima. 

The  position  of  the  Dutch  at  Nangasaki  has 
been  far  more  humiliating  than  any  thing 
endured  by  the  representatives  of  English 
commercial  interests  at  Canton  in  the  worst 
of  times.  The  amount  of  their  trade  is  limit¬ 
ed,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  despatch  more 
than  two  ships  every  year.  The  factory  at 
Nangasaki  stands  on  the  little  island  of  De¬ 
zima,  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  cause¬ 
way  with  the  main  land.  Within  its  walls 
the  Dutch  residents  are  strictly  confined,  nor 
are  they  permitted  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  city  or  its  environs  without  a  special 
permission  from  the  governor,  nor  even  then 
without  such  a  train  of  guards  and  attend¬ 
ants — all  of  whom  must  be  highly  fed  and 
paid — as  render  them  very  reluctant  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  nominal  privilege.  They  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  laws  of  Japan  during  their  stay. 
Their  ships  on  coming  into  harbor  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  deliver  up  all  their  ammunition, 
weapons  of  war,  and  religious  books.  Their 
movements  are  constantly  watched,  and  their 
steps  dogged  by  spies,  even  within  the  limit 
of  their  own  factory.  There  are  not  many 
positions  in  the  world  which  could  be  quoted 
as  so  unenviable  or  so  hampered  with  tedi¬ 
ous  restraints  of  every  kind,  as  that  of  an 
unfortunate  Dutch  tmployi  in  the  factory  at 
Dezima.  We  must  not,  of  course,  pass  over 
in  silence  the  journey  of  homage  from  De¬ 
zima  to  Jedo,  to  which  the  Dutch  were  at 
first  annually  subjected.  It  was  upon  these 
occasions  that  the  factory  physicians  had 


such  good  opportunities  of  making  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  internal  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  Therefore  we  have  every 
reason  to  Im  thankful  for  the  arrangement. 
Since  the  close  of  the  last  century  these 
State  journeys  have  been  limited  to  one 
every  fourth  year,  but  the  presents  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  despatched  annually,  as  before. 
For  an  account  of  the  ceremonials  at  Jedo, 
and  for  the  strange  sights  met  with  on  the 
road,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Pen- 
cillings  by  the  Way,’  which  bear  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Kcempfer,  Thunberg,  and  Siebold. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  trade,  for 
which  the  Dutch  have  endured  so  many  hu¬ 
miliations,  we  have  very  full  information  in 
a  most  valuable  report  from  Baron  Van  Im- 
hoff,  which  has  been  dissected  by  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles  in  the  Appendix  to  his  *  History 
of  Java.’  It  appears  that  for  some  years 
after  the  events  of  1640,  and  until  the  Dutch 
lost  pmsession  of  the  island  of  Formosa  in 
1661,  decent  respect  was  shown  to  them. 
The  loss  of  this  island,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  naval  supremacy  in  the  Japanese  waters, 
threw  the  factory  at  Firando  completely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  at  Jedo.  Still, 
despite  of  the  humiliations  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  trade  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  profitable  one  for  many  years 
afterwards,  as  will  result  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Van  Imhoff,  which  we  here  abridge. 
In  the  beginning,  the  returns  from  Japan 
consisted  of  silver  and  copper.  In  the  year 
1640  orders  were  issued  to  the  factors  at 
Japan  requiring  gold  as  a  return.  So  suc¬ 
cessfully  was  this  operation  carried  through, 
that  the  profits  made  upon  the  returns  of  gold 
coin  alone  amounted,  during  the  two  years 
1670,  1671,  to  one  million  of  florins.  The 
exportation  of  silver  was  soon  prohibited, 
but  this  mattered  but  little,  as  the  great 
profits  were  made  upon  the  exportation  of 
gold.  In  1685  the  Japanese  Government 
intervened,  with  a  far  more  arbitrary  regu¬ 
lation,  limiting  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
300,000  tahiU,  two-thirds  of  which  were  to 
take  place  on  piece  goods  and  weighable 
articles,  the  other  third  on  silks.  In  1689, 
in  place  of  an  unlimited  exportation  of  cop¬ 
per,  the  supply  was  limited  to  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  provision.  In  1700,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  ships  were  allowed  to  be  sent  instead 
of  six  or  seven,  as  before  ;  this  number  was 
finally  reduced,  in  1717,  to  two  ships,  and 
in  1743  to  one  ship,  and  one  half  of  the 
cargo.  The  Dutch  writers,  however,  com¬ 
plain  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  constant  alter- 
I  ations  made  by  the  Japanese  in  the  value  of 
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their  currency,  coupled  with  an  arbitrary 
and  compulsory  valuation  of  their  imports. 
The  impression,  however,  resulting  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  statements  made  by 
them  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the  fault  lay 
mainly  with  the  Dutch  factors  themselves, 
who  did  not  shape  their  imports  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  demand  ex¬ 
ports  of  such  a  kind  as  were  most  consistent 
with  the  political  and  commercial  circum¬ 
stances  of  Japan.  Added  to  this,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Dutch  writers  themselves 
for  stating,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Company’s 
affairs  was  far  more  attributable  to  the  illicit 
and  private  trading  of  their  own  agents,  to 
the  shameful  venality  and  peculation  of  the 
authorities  at  Batavia  and  Dezima,  than  to 
any  cause  over  which  the  Japanese  had 
control. 

In  the  year  1813,  when  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java,  he 
despatched  two  ships  to  Nangasaki,  as  the 
annual  traders,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be 
able  to  effect  the  shihing  of  the  commerce 
from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  to  those  of  the 
English  without  exciting  any  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese.  Heer  Cassa  was 
named  to  succeed  Heer  Doeff  as  president 
of  the  factory.  Two  commissioners  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition,  one  Dutch,  Wardenaar, 
the  other  English,  Dr.  Ainslie,  who  were 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  upon  the  spot.  Heer  Doeff,  however, 
refused  to  give  credence  to  the  story  either 
of  the  surrender  of  Java,  or  of  the  recent 
occurrences  in  Europe,  and  determined  to 
maintain  Dutch  authority  at  Dezima,  if  it  ex¬ 
isted  no  where  else.  He  gained  over  to  his 
cause  the  authorities  of  the  place,  who  well 
knew  what  consequences  must  ensue  to  them¬ 
selves  for  having  permitted  the  entry  of  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  into  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki. 
Having  operated  successfully  on  their  fears, 
he  next  endeavored  to  appeal  to  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  the  English  agents,  and 
with  success.  Why  could  they  not  return 
next  year,  and  bring  him  full  and  proper 
assurances  of  the  surrender  of  Java,  and  the 
olitical  extinction  of  Holland  ?  Meanwhile 
e  would  do  what  he  could,  he  would  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Japanese  for  the  sale  of  the 
cargoes  that  had  been  brought  to  Japan,  as 
also  for  suitable  returns.  Thus  nothing  would 
be  lost,  and  be  would  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  having  been  faithful  to  bis  duty,  and  true 
to  his  allegiance  to  the  last.  A  year’s  de¬ 
lay  mattered  little.  The  Commissioners  as¬ 
sented,  and  went  their  way  ;  but  when  they 
setumed  next  year  Heer  Doeff  had  com- 
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pletely  got  the  local  authorities  into  his 
power.  Any  detection  of  the  tiick  to  which 
they  had  been  parties  must  infallibly  lead  to 
their  instant  death.  In  conjunction  with 
them  be  manoeuvred  so  successfully,  that 
the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  retreat 
a  second  time  re  infecta.  Meanwhile  news 
had  been  received  of  the  probable  and  speedy 
restoration  of  her  colonies  to  Holland  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  so  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  was  foiled. 

It  is  evident  enough  upon  the  most  cur¬ 
sory  consideration  that  any  statement  of  the 
comparatively  trifling  value  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  and  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Dezima  for  the  last  few  years  can  have  but 
little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  commercial  men. 
The  present  produce  of  a  trade  conducted 
with  such  manifest  disadvantages  on  either 
side  can  offer  no  fair  index  to  what  it  might 
become  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
Japan  will  not  have,  lide  Labuan,  to  trust 
only  or  principally  to  its  coal.  Common 
sense  would  inform  us  that  a  free  and  digni¬ 
fied  commercial  intercourse  with  an  industri¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  population  of  30,000,000, 
or  thereabouts,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  producers,  manufacturers,  or 
merchants  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  does 
not  fall  within  our  province  to  suggest  the 
details  of  future  cargoes ;  such  matters  are 
best  left  to  the  practised  intelligence  of  com¬ 
mercial  men.  But  we  know  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  islands  experience  great  varieties  of  cli¬ 
mate,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
quire  many  and  various  articles  which  the 
British  manufacturer  can  readily  supply. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  suitable  returns  are 
not  readily  within  reach  of  our  merchants  if 
they  have  but  the  discretion  to  accommodate 
their  demands  to  the  natural  productions  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  industry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Many  tokens  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Japanese  themselves — that 
is,  the  population,  not  the  Government — are 
prepar^  for  the  change,  and  anxiously  de¬ 
sire  to  see  themselves  relieved  from'  the  spell 
which  has  hitherto  kept  them  secluded  from 
all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  to 
enter  within  the  walls  of  the  next  Crystal 
Palace.  They  are  too  ingenious  and  too 
acute  a  people  not  to  appreciate  the  full  su¬ 
periority  of  European  progress  over  their 
own ;  and  in  the  limited  intercourse  that  has 
been  permitted  them  with  the  factory- physi¬ 
cians,  and  others,  they  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  desire  for  obtaining  information 
of  every  kind.  Nor  need  we  limit  our  asser¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  anxiety  for  European  inter- 
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course  simply  to  scientific  and  mechanical 
questions.  When,  in  the  year  1819,  Cap¬ 
tain  Gordon  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Jedu,  and 
remained  there  for  eight  days,  his  ship  was 
constantly  thronged  with  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  most  anxious  to  trade  had 
not  the  sternness  of  their  national  customs 
stood  in  the  way.  The  testimony  of  Go- 
lownin,  too,  may  be  admitted  without  scruple 
to  the  same  effect.  When  he  tells  us  of  the 
extreme  value  the  Japanese,  even  in  that  re¬ 
mote  quarter  of  the  empire,  seemed  to  set 
upon  the  most  trifling  European  article,  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  to  repress  this 
desire  in  the  richer  and  more  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  empire  mu^t  require  the  constant 
and  unceasing  solicitude  of  the  Government 
at  Jedo. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  predict  the  exact  results 
that  may  follow  from  the  particular  expedi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  announced  as  about  to 
sail  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
against  the  shores  of  Japan.  Before  doing 
tins  we  should  require  to  know  a  little  more 
of  the  condition  of  the  attacking  armament, 
as  well  as  of  the  actual  means  of  resistance 
at  the  command  of  the  Ziogoon’s  ministers. 
It  would  be  madness  to  affect  a  doubt  as  to 
the  result  if  the  warlike  skill  and  discipline 
of  Europe  or  the  United  States  are  once  fairly 
pitted  against  the  resources  of  any  Asiatic 
power.  The  military  genius  and  hardy  frames 
of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Upper  India  could 
not  save  them  from  defeat  when  they  were 
opposed  to  the  serried  ranks  and  powerful 
artillery  of  the  British  army.  The  same 
thing  may  happen  in  the  case  of  Japan.  All 
human  presumptions  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  if  Commodore  Perry’s  expedition  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  same  spirit  of  prudence  and 
courage  which  has  hitherto  presided  over 
the  warlike  operations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  hours  of  Japanese  seclusion 
are  already  numbered.  We  have,  however, 
the  authority  of  English  officers  who  have 
served  with  great  distinction  in  those  distant 
'  waters  for  stating  that  they  place  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  attack  upon  Japan  and 
any  similar  operation  which  has  been  carried 
out  either  in  China  or  in  any  other  district 
of  the  Indian  Seas.  The  Japanese  are  a 
proud  and  warlike  race.  They  are  careless 
of  danger  and  indifferent  to  life  ;  where  one 
combatant  falls  another  will  take  his  place, 
and  another,  and  another,  as  though  the  only 
object  of  their  assault  were  to  exhaust  the 
fire  of  their  enemies,  and  then  overpower 
them  by  sheer  numbers.  We  can  scarcely 
think,  if  Commpdore  Perry  should  decide  to 


advance  into  the  interior  with  the  small  force 
at  his  disposal,  that  the  first  attempt  will  end 
in  favor  of  the  expedition.  The  army  of  Ja¬ 
pan  consists,  by  the  latest  accounts,  of 
300,000  foot  soldiers  and  50,000  cavalry.  In 
artillery  they  are  of  course  miserably  defi¬ 
cient,  and  their  powder  is  of  a  most  inferior 
quality.  Still  they  have  at  their  disposal  an 
enormous  population,  proud  of  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  of  their  native  land,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  we  should  imagine,  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  against  the  in¬ 
vaders  from  beyond  the  dark  sea. 

It  may  be — and  at  this  point  we  admit 
most  freely  that  we  have  nothing  more  secure 
than  conjecture  to  guide  us — that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Jedo  might  be  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  ultimate  resistance,  and 
would  endeavor  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  the  invader.  It  is  certain  that 
the\  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  in  China  in 
1841-42  ;  and  they  may  well  anticipate,  in 
their  own  case,  an  analogous  result.  But 
why  should  they  confine  their  attention  to 
China  alone?  there  is  scarcely  a  square  mile 
of  Asia,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Sea  ;  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Co¬ 
morin,  which  should  not  also  be  suggestive 
of  prudence  while  it  is  yet  time.  That  pru¬ 
dent  negotiation  would  be  the  right  course 
for  those  who  would  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Japan,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  that  it  will 
be  adopted,  is  a  supposition  sadly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  what  history  has  yet  told  us  of  the 
march  of  human  affairs. 

Thus  then  we  have  endeavored,  in  a  few 
brief  pages,  to  indicate  to  the  English  reader 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  past  history  and  present  position 
of  Japan.  What  constant  self-restraint  it  has 
required  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  confine 
his  narrative  within  such  slender  space,  only 
those  can  tell  who  have  found  delight  and 
instruction  in  the  records  we  possess  of  this 
singular  and  gallant  people.  Chapters  must 
be  condensed  into  sentences,  and  many  points 
of  great  interest  omitted  altogether — the 
story,  for  instance,  of  the  connexion  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  sovereign  country  and 
such  dependencies  as  the  important  group  of 
Loo  Choo  Islands.  It  is,  however,  our  com¬ 
fort  to  reflect  that  all  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  will  not  miss  what  is  absent, 
while  students  of  the  Japanese  Annals  will 
comprehend  the  embarrassment  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  confine  their  observations  to* 
the  few  leading  points  which  may  best  at- 
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tract  the  attention  of  a  reader  who  is  ap- 

f)roaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time.  At 
east  we  have  endeavored  most  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  discharge  one  part  of  our  duty, 
which  is  to  point  out  those  sources  from  which 
all  requisite  information  on  Japan  can  be  de¬ 
rived  by  those  who  feel  further  curiosity  upon 
the  subject. 

The  moment  is  rapidly  drawing  near  when 
those  who  have  anxiously  looked  for  the 
opening  of  this  sealed  book  may  hope  to  hear 
more  of  the  strange  customs  and  fashions  of 
Japan.  But  it  is  not  from  purely  literary  or 
fantastic  considerations  «f  this  kind  that  we 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  speedy  restora¬ 
tion  of  Japan  to  the  comity  of  nations.  The 
compulsory  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  is  a 
wrong  not  only  to  themselves,  but. to  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world.  Every  one  is  so  far  master  at 
home,  that  the  Law  of  Nations  has  been 
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hitherto  very  tender  of  authorizing  a  country 
to  force  its  commerce  or  its  society  upon 
another.  Bui  the  rights  of  independent  so¬ 
vereignty  must  be  so  construed  as  to  be  re¬ 
concilable  with  the  great  principles  upon 
which  all  titles  of  property  or  jurisdiction  ul¬ 
timately  depend.  It  is  difficult  to  entertain 
a  doubt  that,  after  so  long  and  so  patient  a 
delay,  other  nations  are  justified  in  demand¬ 
ing  intercourse  with  Japan,  as  a  right  of 
which  they  are  unjustly  deprived.  The  Ja¬ 
panese  undoubtedly  have  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  possession  of  their  territory  ;  but  they 
must  not  abuse  that  right  to  the  extent  of 
debarring  all  other  nations  from  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  riches  and»virtues.  The  only  se¬ 
cure  title  to  property,  whether  it  be  in  a 
hovel  or  an  empire,  is,  that  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  one  is  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Wk  propose  devoting  a  few  columns  to  the 
rational  amusements  of  antiquity.  Recrea¬ 
tion,  at  once  the  first  and  sole  occupation  of 
our  infancy,  continues  to  be  more  or  less  agree¬ 
able  during  life.  Laborious  toil  and  brutish 
drudgery  are  the  melancholy  lot  of  the  low¬ 
est,  the  most  wretched,  and  also  the  most 
numerous  class  of  mortals — a  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
general  design  and  wish  of  nature.  Man  can 
only  then  be  pronounced  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  active,  full  of  vigorous  health,  and  in 
the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  when  all  his  em¬ 
ployments,  corporeal  and  mental,  prove  to 
him,  as  it  were,  a  recreation  and  source  of 
pleasure.  Artists  toy  with  nature,  poets  with 
their  fancy,  philosophers  with  ideas,  hypo¬ 
theses,  and  oft  chimaeras,  beauties  with  our 
hearts,  and  kings,  alas !  with  nothing  less 
than  our  heads,  unless  it  be  our  purses.  Man 
is  a  combative  animal,  and  he  must  do  battle, 
if  not  for  a  real,  then  for  a  fancied  advantage 
— if  not  in  actual,  then  in  mimic  strife. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  the  varied  games, 
and  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  lies  the 
main  distinction  that  decides  their  ameliora- 
Ung  or  debasing  influence,  and  determines 


their  salutary  or  their  noxious  effects  ;  and  it 
is  this  very  circumstance  that  confers  on  them 
a  degree  of  importance  in  investigating  the 
characteristics  of  nations  and  epochs.  The 
true  philosopher  despises  nothing ;  at  least, 
nothing  that,  in  the  remotest  degree,  bears 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  human  species. 
Whatsoever  promises  to  detect  the  secret 
springs  of  motive,  to  assist  in  revealing  the 
mysterious  mechanism  of  the  heart,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  dear  to  him.  And  when  can 
man  be  said  to  be  less  artificial,  or  rather 
more  thoroughly  natural,  than  at  his  pas¬ 
times  ?  Wherein  is  the  genius  of  a  nation 
correctly  mirrored,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  its 
games  ?  It  has  often  struck  us  that  Plato’s 
observation  in  treating  of  the  history  of  na¬ 
tional  music,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
creations  of  a  people ;  no  change  takes  place 
in  one  or  other  that  is  not  also  the  forerun¬ 
ner  or  the  result  of  some  important  alteration 
in  the  features  of  their  condition,  social  or 
political ! 

The  invention  of  dice,  as  a  means  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  has  been  ascribed  to  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  the  putative  father  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  viz :  Theut,  or  ‘Hermes,  of  the 
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Egyptians.  To  this  supposition  Plato  lends 
his  testimony,  when,  in  his  “  Phaedrus,”  he 
makes  Socrates  hold  an  imaginary  dialogue 
between  Theut  and  the  Egyptian  king 
Thamos.  Though  not  at  all  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  assertion, 
the  sentence  in  Plato  goes  far  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  invention  in  question  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages. 

Another  game  in  vogue  with  the  ancients, 
respectively  termed  “  Mourre  ”  by  the 
French,  "  Mora  ”  by  the  Italians,  “  Digitis 
Micare  ”  by  the  Romans,  and  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
time-honored  practice  of  counting  on  the 
6nger8,  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  fair 
Helen,  to  serve  as  a  pastime  to  herself  and 
the  other  Trojan  ladies  during  the  protract¬ 
ed  siege  of  their  city.  This  mode  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  probably  the  most  ancient  because  the 
most  rude  and  natural,  was  gradually  so  far 
improved  and  refined  that,  it  is  on  record, 
the  players  could  count  up  to  a  million  by 
relatively  varying  the  position  of  fingers, 
knuckles  and  joints.  The  ingenuity  involved 
consisted  in  the  superior  dexterity  of  one  or 
other  of  the  players,  the  numerical  query 
propounded  on  the  fingers  being  more  or  less 
speedily  solved.  A  mc^ification  of  the  game, 
but  not  so  elaborate  in  its  machinery,  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  “odd  and  even.”  Which  of  these 
amusements  Laeda’s  fair  daughter  originated 
is  not  now  to  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  certainty ;  but  one  suggestion  is  obvious  : 
whoever  ascribed  such  an  invention  to  the 
lady  is  innocent  of  all  flattery  towards  the 
lords  and  knights  that  constituted  the  court 
of  old  Priam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  Palamedes  invented,  or,  at  least, 
introduced,  these  same  games  for  the  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  generals  encamped  before 
Troy,  whose  time  must  have  hung  as  heavily 
on  their  hands  as  it  did  on  those  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  at  the  memorable  blockade,  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  Herodotus,  who  really  seems  to  have 
entertained  quite  a  penchant  for  extravagant 
tales,  and  who  delighted  in  telling  them  word 
for  word  as  he  had  heard  them,  attributes  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  amusements  popular 
with  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile  brain  of  a 
certain  early  Lydian  king,  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Atys,  who,  according  to  the  received 
chronology  of  Freret,  reigned  about  250 
years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  the  historian’s  account  Herod.  Clio,  cap. 
94),  famine  had  desolated  the  empire ;  unable 
to  minister  to  his  subjects’  necessities,  Atys 
sought  to  plan  some  measures  of  relief,  which, 
if  they  did  not  absolutely  alleviate  public  dis¬ 


tress,  might  at  least  divert  the  popular  mind 
from  dwelling  too  keenly  upon  the  existing 
calamity. 

The  committee  of  management,  including 
the  sovereign,  the  minister,  and  the  leading 
wits  of  the  day,  accordingly  resolved  on  in¬ 
troducing  various  games,  calculated,  by  af¬ 
fording  exciting  employment  to  the  passions, 
to  distract  the  brooding  gloom  of  a  starving 
country.  Divided  into  two  classes,  the  people 
played  and  fed  on  alternate  days :  the  players 
of  to-day  dining  on  the  morrow.  Freret, 
who  takes  occasion  to  quote  this  anecdote 
in  his  treatise  on  the  chronology  of  the  Lydi¬ 
an  empire,  considers  the  tradition  improb¬ 
able,  and  refuses  to  accept  a  statement  which 
makes  amusement  the  offspring  of  faminot 
Yet,  granted  the  story  is  odd,  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  take  greater  exception  to  it  than  to 
Plato’s  version  of  Scarcity  (or  Poverty)  being 
the  mother  of  Love,  as  be  alleges  in  his 
“  Banquet.” 

Homer  tells  us  in  his  Odyssey  (I.  106) 
that  a  game  played  by  means  of  iron  balls, 
called  “  pessos,”  perhaps  the  only  thing  the 
Lydians  do  not  claim  as  their  invention,  was  so 
common  among  the  Greeks  about  the  period 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  that  Minerva,  on  paying 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  in  the  dis- 

fuise  of  King  Mentbes,  found  the  suitors  of 
enelope  thus  engaged  before  the  portico. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  this  singular 
amusement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  table-talk  of  Athenaeus  (Book  I.  cap.  14). 
Homer  describes  various  other  games,  in 
which  hard-hearted  Penelope’s  suitors  in¬ 
dulged  ;  they  are,  however,  mostly  of  the 
gymnastic  and  military  character,  which,  if 
we  except  the  sports  of  the  lovely  Muses  and 
Graces,  seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  mode  of 
recreation  in  favor  with  the  Greeks. 

The  tradition  which  makes  Palamedes  the 
inventor  of  the  game  with  the  pessi,  has  led 
not  a  few  writers  of  note  to  commit  the  egre¬ 
gious  error  of  assigning  to  this  Grecian 
prince  the  more  ingenious  invention  of  chess. 
Probably  some  Latin  translator  of  Achaia 
rendered  the  Greek  word  pessi  bjt  latrun- 
culi ;  and  other  Latinists  of  modem  times 
made  bad  worse  by  calling  chess  the  ludum 
latrunculorum — the  actual  soldier’s  game ;  a 
term  with  which  the  Romans  were  suflicient- 
ly  familiar,  and  which  differed  as  widely  in 
ail  its  details  from  the  amusement  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  suitors  as  from  chess  itself. 

The  game  of  chess  bears  a  much  later  date, 
and  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  it  may  be  said  to 
be  essentially  an  Eastern  game.  The  ear- 
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liest  traces  of  anj  writer  of  the  West  making  ' 
mention  of  it,  are  connected  with  the  com- 

?iler8  of  the  Knightly  Tales  of  the  Round 
able  :  whilst  among  the  Greeks,  the  famous 
Princess  Anna  Comnena  is  the  first  who 
treats  of  it  (under  the  term  tatrikion)  as  a 
game  imported  into  her  country  by  the  Per* 
sians.  These,  again,  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
inrentors,*  but  confess  to  having  borrowed 
it  from  India  about  the  time  when  the  great 
Chosra  flourished,  some  time  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixth  century. 

By  way  of  collateral  proof  it  may  be  stated 
that  about  the  same  time,  being  the  epoch  of 
Wu-Ti,  the  Chinese  declare  that  they  too 
borrowed  it  from  the  Indians;  and  the  ac¬ 
count  these  latter  give  is,  that  about  the  close 
Sf  the  fourth  century,  in  our  chronology,  a 
certain  Brahmin,  Nassir  (Arabicd,  Sissa),  the 
son  of  Daher,  originated  the  game  under  the 
following  curious  circumstances.  A  youth¬ 
ful  monarch  of  India,  Behram,  whose  sway 
was  extensive,  bad  committed  the  mistake 
common  to  impetuous  sovereigns,  of  over- 
rstimaling  his  own  power  and  resources,  and 
of  under- rating  the  importance  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Desirous  of  instructing  the  throne  in 
the  language  of  truth,  Nassir  wished  to  in¬ 
culcate  this  axiom  on  the  young  monarch : — 
*'  A  prince  must  inevitably  incur  the  fate  of 
being  check-mated,  when  deserted  by  his 
people.” 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary,  from 
prudential  motives,  to  proceed  in  this  under¬ 
taking  with  great  delicacy  and  caution. 
Many  noble  souls,  Rajahs  and  Brahmins, 
bent  on  the  same  mission,  had  unreservedly 
opened  their  minds  to  the  monarch,  but  their 
communications,  either  in  the  matter  or  the 
manner,  had  given  so  great  ofience,  that  not 
a  few  paid  the  penalty  of  their  honest  blunt¬ 
ness  with  their  lives.  But  matters  were  be¬ 
coming  critical ;  the  oppressed  subjects  evin¬ 
ced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhausted  pa¬ 
tience,  whilst  several  tributary  princes  were 
already  instituting  preparations  for  turning 
the  anticipated  confusion  to  account. .  At 
this  critical  juncture,  Nassir  resolved  to  open 
the  eyes* of  royalty  to  the  abyss  that  yawned 
so  near.  But  in  order  to  secure  himself 
agmnst  the  fate  which  his  incautious  prede¬ 
cessors  had  met,  and  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  cherished  design,  he  determined  to  avoid 
wounding  the  king’s  vanity — he  allowed  his 
royal  master  himself  to  make  the  discovery 
of  the  above  axiom.  He  invented  the  royal 


*  Hyde,  de  Ludis  Orientaliam.  Freret,  de 
rOrigiae  da  Jeu  dee  Echecs. 
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game  of  chta ;  wherein  it  is  cleat ly  shown 
that  the  schah,  or  king,  the  most  important 
piece  on  the  board,  is  in  himself  absolutely 
powerless  either  for  attack  or  defence,  when 
unaided  by  his  subjects ;  also,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  perform  the  most  necessary  as 
well  as  dangerous  services,  and  should,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  cared  for  as  much  as  possible, 
since  the  loss  of  even  one  of  their  number 
may  occasionally  involve  serious  injury  to,  if 
not  the  total  destruction  of,  men  of  superior 
rank,  and  go  far  to  compromise  the  safety  of 
the  king  himself.  The  new  game  speedily 
became  popular.  The  king  heard  of  it,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  learn  it  from  the  inven¬ 
tor.  The  Brahmin  was  called  to  Court,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  illustrating  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  his  Highness,  he  found  means 
delicately  to  inculcate  all  those  truths  for  the 
inopportune  enunciation  of  which  th  injudi¬ 
cious  Rajahs  and  Brahmins  had  forfeited 
their  lives.  Thus  do  Arabian  authors  relate 
the  story  of  the  invention  of  chess.  After 
considerable  investigation  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  name  this  game  bore 
in  India.  On  its  introduction  into  Per^ia  it 
received  the  appellation  “schatreng” — the 
king’s  game ;  by  which  name  it  continued  to 
be  known  among  the  Arabs,  through  whose 
means,  in  all  probability,  it  came  iuto  Spain 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Spaniards  call  it 
“  xadrang,”  or,  with  the  Arabic  article,  “A1 
xadres,”  by  corruption,  “  axadres.”  The 
Greeks,  who,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  first  learnt  the  game  from  the  Arabs 
during  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  called  it  "  za- 
trikion,”  the  French,  “  le  jeu  des  echecs,”  the 
Germans,  “  schachspiel”  (the  former  deriving 
the  term  from  the  Arabic  “  schek  ”  or 
“  scheik,”  the  latter  from  the  Persic  “  schah” 
or  “  schach”),  the  modern  Latinists,  “ludum 
schachorum,”  and  the  Italians,  “scacchi.” 
The  learned  Saumaise,  without  any  reason¬ 
able  ground  of  conjecture,  has  made  the 
Greeks  inventors  of  a  game  purely  Eastern 
in  all  its  elements.  His  argument  is  couched 
us  follows : — “  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  we  owe  the  invention  of  this  amusement 
to  the  Greeks?  From  them  (he  adds  with 
equal  force)  the  Persians  got  both  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  game  and  its  appellation.”* 
The  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  at  least  equallly  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  makes  a  statement  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  remark.  In  speaking  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  set  on  foot  against  her  father,  Alexi¬ 
us,  she  takes  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
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Emperor  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspire-  |  With  thoasand  princes  cAess  King  Mahmoud  plays, 
cy  to  his  custom  of  playing  at  chess  during  !  A“<1  e»ch  checkmates  in  thousand  different  ways! 
some  of  bis  sleepless  nights ;  “  a  game,”  she  I 

adds,  "invented  by  the  Assyrians,  and  hor-  |  Since  its  introduction  into  Europe  by  the 
roiMc/  5y  iM  from  them.”  But  "  Assyrians”  I  princes  and  knights  of  the  West  returning 
was  the  Greek  term  for  those  Arabs  who  at  from  the  Crusades,  this  game  baa  maintained 
that  time  possessed  the  old  Assyrian  and  I  undiminished  popularity  among  the  nobles  of 
Persian  kingdoms.  That  she  was  not  more  |  every  country,  lienee  the  origin  of  the  va- 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cireum-  ried  splendor  with  which  both  pieces  and 
stances  relative  to  the  real  origin  of  the  game,  -  board  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  invested, 
does  not,  in  the  least,  vitiate  her  historical  i  as  the  fancy  or  the  purse  of  individuals  dic- 


trustworthiness  (  if  "  tatrikion”  had  really  ' 
been  a  Greek  game,  no  one  would  have  been 
more  competent  to  judge  of  this  than  the 
princess,  .who,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  not  have  been  induced  to  impute  the 
merit  of  its  discovery  to  the  Ajuyrians. 
How  far  Nassir,  the  Brahmin,  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  correcting  the  dispo.siiions 
and  conduct  of  monarchs  generally  by  his 
ingenious  invention,  it  were  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  :  in  this,  at  least,  he  succeeded,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  it  as  a  favorite  amusement  among 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  East,  and  as 
such  it  continues  to  this  day. 

In  illustration  of  the  all-absorbing  power 
of  this  game,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  select  one 
or  two  from  the  vast  collec  tion  of  anecdotes 
that  the  curious  industry  of  ages  has  collect¬ 
ed  and  stored  up.  To  commence  with  one 
related  by  the  historian  Elmakin  :  The  Ca¬ 
liph  Al-Amir,  sixth  of  the  Abbasyd  dynasty, 
was  playing  at  chess  with  his  favorite  Kuter, 
in  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  palace,  when 
a  messenger  ran  in  breathless,  with  difficulty 
announcing  that  the  enemy,  who  had  for 
some  months  past  encamped  before  Bagdad, 
was  on  the  point  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
for  the  mastery  of  the  town.  “  I  will  attend 
to  the  foe  without,”  replied  the  Caliph  coolly 
to  the  officer’s  earnest  entreaties,  "  as  soon  as 
I  have  check-mated  Kuter.” 

Seneca  (Epist.  14)  gives  a  similar  instance 
in  connexion  with  the  so  called  military 
game,  whilst  engaged  at  which  J ulius,  a  noble 
Roman,  condemned  to  a  cruel  death  by  the 
tyrant  Caligula,  received  the  summons  to 
meet  his  fate.  On  the  instant  he  got  up,  and 
requesting  the  officer  to  be  a  witness  whilst 
he  counted  the  remaining  pieces,  "  See,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  thou  canst  not,  friend,  after  my 
death,  boast  of  having  had  the  best  of  the 
game.” 

Onsori,  a  Persian  bard,  pays  a  high-flown 
tribute  to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  sonofSebuk- 
teghin,  whose  resources  and  manoeuvres  are 
said  to  have  been  as  amply  and  successfully 
exhibited  in  chess  as  were  his  celebrated 
tactics  in  the  field ;  the  distich  runs  thus : — 


tated  ;  not  altogether  uninfluenced,  perhaps, 
by  the  gorgeous  specimens  of  taste  imported 
from  the  East.  To  such  an* extent,  indeed, 
was  oriental  extravagance  sometimes  carried, 
that  the  historian,  Medsendi,  generally  a  very 
respectable  authority,  tells  us  of  Cosru,  a 
Persian  king,  the  son  of  Pervix,  who  had  in 
his  possession  a  set  of  chess-men  of  which 
one  half  consisted  of  pure  hyacinth,  the 
other  of  emeralds  ;  whilst  of  another  Persian 
monarch  it  is  recorded,  that  in  his  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  gems  was  included  a  set 
of  chess-men  of  the  immense  value  of  which 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  smallest  pieces,  the  pawns, 
were  worth  3000  gold  dinars  (ducats)  each. 

If  the  romances  and  fabliaux  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  were  at  all  entitled 
to  credence  on  the  score  of  historical  merit, 
the  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe  would 
date  from  a  period  considerably  prior  to  that 
adduced  by  Freret.  But  the  writers  of  these 
legends  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  accustomed 
to  the  grossest  violations  of  chronology,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  history,  that  it  seems  to  cost 
them  no  more  ado  to  represent  the  knights 
at  King  Arthur’s  table  engaged  at  this  game, 
than  it  does  to  transplant  the  site  of  Baby¬ 
lon  to  Egypt,  to  dub  the  emirs  of  the  Arabs 
admirals,  or  to  make  Charlemagne  undertake 
a  crusade  to  Palestine.  An  allegation  lay¬ 
ing  claim  to  more  faith  has,  however,  been 
advanced  by  those  who  insist  on  this  game’s 
earlier  date,  as  a  European  importation,  found- 
ed  on  the  eckiquier  with  large  ivory  men  curi¬ 
ously  carved  in  arabesque,  found  among  the 
treasures  of  St.  Denys’  Abbey,  and  said  to 
have  been  the  property  of  Charlemagne,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  by  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid.  Now,  unfortunately  for  this 
supposition,  two  circumstances  militate 
against  its  probability.  First,  it  has  been 
found  on  examination,  that  the  arabesque 
characters  are  not  formed  after  the  Oriental 
manner,  but  are  evidently  executed  in  the 
European  style  of  imitation  of  that  period  ; 
and  the  maker’s  name,  Joseph  Nicolas,  goes 
far  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  are  the 
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prod  action  of  some  later  Qreek  artist ;  se¬ 
cond,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  were 
Charlemagne’s  at  all,  since  Eginhard,  who 
minutely  describes  his  domestic  life,  does  not 
mention  the  matter  in  his  copious  chronicles 
of  that  prince. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  chess,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Roman  game,  with  which  it  has  been  so 
frequently  confounded.  In  the  days  of 
Plautus  and  Ennius,  when  the  language  of 
the  Romans  differed  very  widely  from  the 
more  luxuriant  speech  of  the  Augustan  age, 
latro  signified  a  soldier,  fur,  a  slave.  Even 
in  Cicero’s  time,  however,  we  know  that  both 
of  these  words,  probably  on  account  of  the 
proverbial  knavery  of  these  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  had  lost  their  proper  meaning  in  the 
phraseology  of  every-day  life,  latro  degenera¬ 
ting  into  robher,/ttr,  into  vagabond.  When 
the  ludut  latronum  first  came  into  vogue, 
and  formed  the  staple  amusement  of  Roman 
nflScers  and  soldiers  in  camps,  latro  was  still 
in  good  odor ;  whilst  for  all  time  the  game 
continued  to  retain  its  pristine  appellation, 
though  the  word  itself  had  survived  all  as¬ 
sociations  of  dignity  and  moral  worth.  It 
was  played  on  a  draughtboard,  called,  in 
Seneca,  tdbula  latruneularia,  by  means  of 
pieces,  called  latruneuli.  The  term,  “  sol¬ 
dier’s  game,”  may  be  considered,  then,  aliteral 
rendering  of  its  Roman  title,  whilst  it  serves 
to  define  an  essential  element  of  its  nature. 

'  It  was,  from  the  first,  intended  to  be  a 
purely  military  game,  suitable  in  all  respects 
to  the  genius  ara  spirit  of  the  Roman  char¬ 
acter.  The  mode  of  playing  it  furnished  both 
contending  parties  every  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  respective  judgment  and  skill : 
such  as  shutting  up  the  opponent  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  making  a  covert  attack,  falling  upon  him 
with  an  organized  and  irresistible  force,  re¬ 
trieving  a  lost  position,  Ac. ;  in  short,  it  was 
a  mimic  warfare,  a  system  of  mutual  attack 
and  defence,  and  so  far  it  resembled  chess — 
but  in  the  disposition  as  well  as  construction 
of  the  pieces  it  differed  in  toio.  The  distinc¬ 


tion  of  color  was,  of  course,  kept  up  in  order 
to  afford  each  party  due  facilities  for  recon- 
noitering  his  game  at  a  glance ;  but  each 
piece  moved  and  looked  like  its  neighbor. 
They  gradually  marched  up  in  a  straight  line, 
and,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  two 
were  required  to  take  an  enemy  prisoner  ; 
hence  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  piece  sta¬ 
tioned  immediately  behind  each  man  moving 
forward  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Here, 
again,  the  partial  resemblance  to  draughts 
rather  than  chess  is  apparent. 

The  object  of  the  player  was  to  deprive  his 
opponent  of  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  or, 
at  least,  so  to  close  (tie)  them  up  aato  render 
their  moving  impracticable,  this  latter  opera¬ 
tion  being  called  alUgare ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  (the  opponent’s)  ingenuity 
was  evinced  in  his  attempts  to  extricate  him¬ 
self  from  captivity,  and  retort  upon  his  would- 
be  enslaver.  To  this  the  passage  in  Seneca 
(Epis.  117)  evidently  refers  :  “  He  to  whom, 
as  he  looks  on  a  game  of  ‘  latruneuli,’  it  is 
told  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  does  not  stop 
to  examine  the  board,  neither  does  he  care 
how  the  tied-up  piece  is  to  be  extricated.” 
The  remark  occurring  in  a  quotation  we  gave 
above  from  the  same  author  (De  Tranqml. 
An.,  c.  14)  shows  that,  whoever  had  a  nu¬ 
merical  superiority  over  his  antagonist,  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  the  victory. 
From  an  account  given  by  Vopiscus  of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  Proculus  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  purple  by  the  Gauls,  we  learn 
that  the  app>ellation  of  the  successful  player 
was  **  imperator as  the  object  in  chess  is 
to  checkmate,  so  in  this  game  each  tried  to 
be  dubbed  “  imperator”  (qui$  imperator  ex- 
iretf)  It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  if  Vo¬ 
piscus  is  to  be  credited,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  made  Proculus  emper¬ 
or — a  man  who,  by  his  personal  prowess  and 
enterprising  spirit,  had  raised  himself  from  an 
obscure  position — bia  father  had  been  one  of 
an  organized  set  of  desperadoes — to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  several  Roman  legions  in  Gaul  dur¬ 
ing  the  stormy  times  of  Aurelian. 
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CoMUENTiNO  on  the  seeming  incongruitj 
between  his  father’s  argumentative  powers 
and  his  ignorance  of  formal  logic,  Tristram 
Shandy  says : — “  It  was  a  matter  of  just 
wonder  with  my  worthy  tutor,  and  two  or 
three  fellows  of  that  learned  society,  that  a 
man  who  knew  not  so  much  as  the  names  of 
his  tools,  should  be  able  to  work  after  that 
fashion  with  them.”  Sterne’s  intended  im¬ 
plication  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  reasoning  neither  makes,  nor  is  essential 
to,  a  good  reasoner,  is  doubtless  true.  Thus, 
too,  is  it  with  grammar.  As  Dr.  Latham, 
condemning  the  usual  school-drill  in  Lindley 
Murray,  rightly  remarks  ; — “  Gross  vulgarity 
is  a  fault  to  be  prevented ;  but  the  proper 
prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit — not  rules.” 
Similarly  there  can  be  little  question  that 
good  composition  is  far  less  dependent  upon 
acquaintance  with  its  laws,  than  upon  prac¬ 
tice  and  natural  aptitude.  A  clear  head,  a 
quick  imagination,  and  a  sensitive  ear  will  go 
far  towards  making  all  rhetorical  precepts 
needless.  He  who  daily  hears  and  reads 
well-framed  sentences,  will  naturally  more  or 
less  tend  to  use  similar  ones.  And  where 
there  exists  any  mental  idiosyncrasy — where 
there  is  a  deficient  verbal  memory,  or  but 
little  perception  of  order,  or  a  lack  of  con¬ 
structive  ingenuity — no  amount  of  instruction 
will  remedy  the  defect.  Nevertheless,  some 
practical  result  may  be  expected  from  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  principles  of  style.  The 
endeavor  to  conform  to  rules  will  tell,  though 
slowly.  And  if  in  no  other  way,  yet,  as 
facilitating  revision,  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 
to  be  achieved — a  clear  idea  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  beauty,  and  what  a  blemish — cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service. 

No  general  theory  of  expression  seems  yet 
to  have  been  enunciated.  The  maxims  con- 
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tained  in  works  on  composition  and  rhetoric 
are  presented  in  an  unorganized  form.  Stand¬ 
ing  as  isolated  dogmas — as  empirical  gen¬ 
eralizations,  they  are  neither  so  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended,  nor  so  much  respected  as  they 
would  be  were  they  deduced  from  some 
simple  first  principle.  We  are  told  that 
“  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.”  We  hear  styles 
condemned  as  verbose  or  involved.  Blair 
says  that  every  needless  part  of  a  sentence 
“interrupts  the  description  and  clogs  the 
image and  again,  that  “  long  sentences  fa¬ 
tigue  the  reader’s  attention.”  It  is  remark¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Kaimes,  that  “  to  give  the  ut¬ 
most  force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  closed  with  the  word  that  makes  the 
greatest  figure.”  That  parentheses  should 
be  avoided,  and  that  Saxon  words  should  be 
used  in  perference  to  those  of  Latin  orgin, 
are  established  precepts.  But,  however  in¬ 
fluential  the  truths  thus  dogmatically  em¬ 
bodied,  they  would  be  much  more  influential 
if  reduced  to  something  like  scientific  ordina¬ 
tion.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  conviction 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  we  under¬ 
stand  the  vchy.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
perception  of  the  general  principle  of  which 
the  rules  of  composition  are  partial  expres¬ 
sions,  will  not  only  bring  them  home  to  us 
with  greater  force,  but  will  discover  to  us 
other  rules  of  like  origin. 

On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  un¬ 
derlying  these  current  maxims,  we  may  see 
shadowed  forth  in  many  of  them,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  economiring  the  reader’s  or  hearer’s 
attention.  To  so  present  ideas  that  they  may 
be  ai^rehended  with  the  least  possible  men¬ 
tal  enurt,  is  the  desideratum  towards  which 
most  of  the  rules  above  quoted  point.  When 
we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or  con¬ 
fused,  or  intricate — when  we  praise  this  style 
as  easy,  and  blame  that  as  fatiguing,  we  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  assume  this  de¬ 
sideratum  as  our  standard  of  judgment.  Re¬ 
garding  language  as  an  apparatus  of  symbols 
for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  we  may  say 
that,  as  in  a  mechanical  apparatus,  the  more 
simple  and  the  better  arranged  its  parts,  the 
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greater  will  be  the  effect  produced.  In  ei¬ 
ther  case,  whatever»force  is  absorbed  by  the 
machine  is  deducted  from  the  result.  A 
reader  or  listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a 
limited  amount  of  mental  power  available, 
i  To  recognize  and  interpret  the  symbols  pre- 

f  sented  to  him  requires  part  of  this  power : 

to  arrange  and  combine  the  images  suggested 
requires  a  further  part ;  and  only  that  part 
1  which  remains  can  be  used  for  the  realization 

I  of  the  thought  conveyed.  Hence  the  more 

I  time  and  attention  it  takes  to  receive  and 

understand  each  sentence,  the  less  time  and 
attention  can  be  given,  to  the  contained  idea ; 
and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceiv¬ 
ed.  How  truly  language  must  be  regarded 
as  a  hindrance  to  thought,  though  the  neces- 
t  sary  instrument  of  it,  we  shall  clearly  per¬ 

ceive  on  remembering  the  comparative  force 
with  which  simple  ideas  are  communicated 
by  mimetic  signs.  To  say  “  Leave  the  room,” 
is  less  expressive  than  to  point  to  the  door. 
Placing  a  finger  on  the  lips  is  more  forcible 
than  whispering,  “  Do  not  speak.”  A  beck 
of  the  hand  is  better  than  “  Come  here.”  No 
the  idea  of  surprise  so 
the  eyes  and  raising  the 
g  of  the  shoulders  would 
lose  much  by  translation  into  words.  Again, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  when  oral  language 
is  employed,  the  strongest  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  interjections,  which  condense  en¬ 
tire  sentences  into  syllables.  And  in  other 
'  cases,  where  custom  allows  us  to  express 
thoughts  by  single  words,  as  in  Betcare, 
Heigho,  Fudge,  much  force  would  be  lost  by 
expanding  tliem  into  specific  verbal  proposi¬ 
tions.  Hence,  carrying  out  the  metaphor 
that  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that  in  all  cases 
the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  vehicle  deduct 
from  its  efficiency ;  and  that  in  composition 
the  chief  if  not  the  sole  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  reduce  this  friction  and  inertia  to  the  small¬ 
est  possible  amount.  Let  us  then  inquire 
whether  economy  of  the  recipient’s  attention 
is  not  the  secret  of  effect,  alike  in  the  right 
choice  and  collocation  of  words,  in  the  best 
arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  sentence,  in  the 
proper  order  of  its  principal  and  subordinate 
propositions,  in  the  judicious  use  of  simile, 
metaphor,  and  other  figures  of  speech,  and 
in  even  the  rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables. 

The  superior  forcibleness  of  Saxon  English, 
or  rather  non-Latin  English,  first  claims  our 
attention.  The  several  special  reasons  as¬ 
signable  for  this  may  all  be  reduced  to  the 
general  reason — economy.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  them  is  early  association.  A  child’s 


phrase  can  convey 
vividly  as  opening 
evebrows.  A  shru 
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vocabulary  is  almost  wholly  Saxon.  He  says, 
I  have,  noi  I  possess — I  wish,  not  I  desire  ; 
he  does  not  reflect,  he  thinks  ;  ho  does  not 
beg  for  amusement,  but  for  play  ;  he  calls 
things  nice  or  nasty,  noi  pleasant  or  disagree¬ 
able.  The  synonymes  which  he  learns  in 
after  years  never  become  so  closely,  so  or¬ 
ganically  connected  with  the  ideas  signified, 
as  do  these  original  words  used  in  childhood  ; 
and  hence  the  association  remains  less  power¬ 
ful.  But  in  what  does  a  powerful  association 
between  a  word  and  an  idea  differ  from  a 
weak  one  ?  Simply  in  the  greater  ease  and 
rapidity  of  the  suggestive  action.  It  can  be 
in  nothing  else.  Both  of  two  words,  if  they 
be  strictly  synonymous,  eventually  call  up  the 
same  image.  The  expression — it  is  acid, 
must  in  the  end  give  rise  to  the  same  thought 
as — it  is  sour:  but  because  the  term  acid 
was  learnt  later  in  life,  and  has  not  been  so 
often  followed  by  the  thought  symbolized,  it 
does  not  so  readily  arouse  that  thought  as 
the  term  sour.  If  we  remember  how  slowly 
and  with  what  labor  the  appropriate  ideas 
follow  unfamiliar  words  in  another  language, 
and  how  increasing  familiarity  with  such 
words  brings  greater  rapidity  and  ease  of 
comprehension,  until,  from  its  having  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  realize  their  meanings, 
their  meanings  ultimately  come  without  any 
effort  at  all ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the 
same  process  must  have  gone  on  with  the 
words  of  our  mother  tongue  from  childhood 
upwards,  we  shall  clearly  see  that  the  earli¬ 
est  learnt  and  oftenest  used  words,  will, 
other  things  equal,  call  up  images  with  less 
loss  of  time  and  energy  than  their  later  learnt 
synonymes. 

The  further  superiority  possessed  by 
Saxon  English  in  its  comparative  brevity  ob¬ 
viously  comes  under  the  same  generalization. 
If  it  be  an  advantage  to  express  an  idea  in 
the  smallest  number  of  words,  then  will  it  be 
an  advantage  to  express  it  in  the  smallest 
number  of  syllables.  If  circuitous  phrases 
and  needless  expletives  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  dimini»li  the  strength  of  the  im¬ 
pression  produced,  then  do  surplus  articula¬ 
tions  do  so.  A  certain  effort,  though  com¬ 
monly  an  inappreciable  one,  must  be  required 
to  recognize  every  vowel  and  consonant.  If, 
as  we  so  commonly  find,  the  mind  soon  be¬ 
comes  fatigued  when  we  listen  to  an  indis¬ 
tinct  or  far  removed  speaker,  or  when  we  read 
a  badly  written  manuscript ;  and  if,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  the  fatigue  is  a  cumulative  re¬ 
sult  of  the  attention  required  to  catch  suc¬ 
cessive  syllables  ;  it  obviously  follows  that 
attention  is  in  such  cases  absorbed  by  each 
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syllable.  And  if  this  be  true  when  the  syl¬ 
lables  are  difficult  of  recognition,  it  will  also 
be  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the 
recognition  of  them  is  easy.  Hence,  the 
shortness  of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason 
for  their  greater  force,  as  involving  a  saving 
of  the  articulations  to  be  received. 

Again,  that  frequent  cause  of  strength  in 
Saxon  and  other  primitive  words — their  imi- 


their  sequence,  we  shall  find  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  principle  hold  good.  We  have,  a  priori, 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  usually 
some  one  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  more 
effective  than  every  other,  and  that  this  order 
is  the  one  which  presents  the  elements  of  the 
proposition  in  the  succession  in  which  they 
may  be  most  readily  put  together.  As  in  a 
narrative,  the  events  should  be  stated  in  such 


tative  character,  may  be  similarly  resolved  sequence  that  the  mind  may  not  have  to  go 


into  the  more  general  cause.  Both  those 
directly  imitative,  as  splash,  hang,  whiz,  roar, 
Ac.,  and  those  analogically  imitative,  as  rough, 
smooth,  keen,  blunt,  thin,  hard,  crag,  Ac.,  by 
presenting  to  the  perceptions  symbols  having 
direct  resemblance  to  the  things  to  be  im¬ 
agined,  or  some  kinship  to  them,  save  part 
of  the  effort  needed  to  call  up  the  intended 
ideas,  and  leave  more  attention  for  the  ideas 
themselves. 

The  economy  of  the  recipient’s  mental 
energy  into  which  we  thus  find  the  several 
causes  of  the  strength  of  Saxon  English  re¬ 
solvable,  may  equally  be  traced  in  the  su¬ 
periority  of  specific  over  generic  words.  That 
concrete  terms  produce  more  vivid  impres¬ 
sions  than  abstract  ones,  and  should,  when 
possible,  be  used  instead,  is  a  current  maxim 
of  composition.  As  Dr.  Campbell  says, 
“  The  more  general  the  terms  are,  the  picture 
is  the  fainter  ;  the  more  special  they  are,  the 
brighter.”  We  should  avoid  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  as: 

- In  proportion  as  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  amusements  of  a  nation  are  cruel 
and  barbarous,  tbe  regulations  of  tbeir  penal 
code  will  be  severe. 

And  in  place  of  it  we  should  write  : 

- In  proportion  as  men  delight  in  bat- 


backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  rightly 
connect  them  ;  as  in  a  group  of  sentences,  the 
arrangement  adopted  should  be  such,  that 
each  of  them  may  be  understood  as  it  comes, 
without  waiting  for  subsequent  ones ;  so  in 
every  sentence  the  sequence  of  words  should 
be  that  which  suggests  the  component  parts 
of  the  thought  conveyed,  in  the  order  most 
convenient  for  the  building  up  that  thought. 
To  duly  enforce  this  truth,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  applications  of  it,  we  roust  briefly 
inquire  into  the  mental  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  a  series  of  words  is  apprehended. 

We  cannot  more  simply  do  this  than  by 
considering  the  proper  collocation  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  and  adjective.  Is  it  better  to  place 
the  adjective  before  the  substantive,  or  the 
substantive  before  the  adjective  ?  Ought  we 
to  say  with  the  French — un  cheval  noir  ;  or  to 
say  as  we  do — a  black  horse?  Probably, 
most  }>ersons  of  culture  would  decide  that 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Alive  to  the 
bias  produced  by  habit,  they  would  ascribe 
to  that  the  preference  they  feel  for  our  own 
form  of  expression.  They  would  suspect 
those  educated  in  the  use  of  the  opposite 
form  of  having  an  equal  preference  for  that. 
And  thus  they  would  conclude  that  neither 
of  these  instinctive  judgments  is  of  any  worth. 


ties,  tourneys,  bull-fights,  and  combats  of  There  is,  however,  a  philosophical  ground 


gladiators,  will  they  punish  by  hanging,  be¬ 
heading,  burning,  and  the  rack. 

This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is 
clearly  due  to  a  saving  of  the  effort  required 
to  translate  words  iuto  thoughts.  As  we  do 
not  think  in  generals  but  in  particulars — as, 
whenever  any  class  of  things  is  referred  to,  we 
represent  it  to  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind 
individual  members  of  it — it  follows  that 
when  an  abstract  word  is  used,  the  hearer  or 
reader  has  to  choose  from  among  his  stock  of 
images,  one  or  more,  by  which  he  may  figure 
to  himself  tbe  genus  mentioned.  In  doing 
this,  some  delay  must  arise — some  force  be 


for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  English  custom. 
If  “a  horse  black”  be  the  arrangement  used, 
immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  word 
“  horse,”  there  arises,  or  tends  to  arise,  in 
the  mind,  a  picture  answering  to  that  word  ; 
and  as  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate 
what  kind  of  horse,  any  image  of  a  horse 
suggests  itself.  Very  likely,  however,  the 
image  will  be  that  of  a  brown  horse ;  brown 
horses  being  equally  or  more  familiar.  The 
result  is  that  when  the  word  “  black”  is 
added,  a  check  is  given  to  the  process  of 
thought.  Either  the  picture  of  a  brown 
horse  already  present  in  the  imagination  has 


expended ;  and  if,  by  employing  a  specific  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  picture  of  a  black 
term,  an  appropriate  image  can  be  at  once  one  summoned  in  its  place ;  or  else,  if  the 
suggested,  an  economy  is  achieved,  and  a  picture  of  a  brown  horse  be  yet  unformed, 
more  vivid  impression  produced.  the  tendency  to  form  it  has  to  be  stopped. 

Turning  now  from  the  choice  of  words  to  Whichever  be  the  case,  a  certain  amount  of 
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hindrance  results.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
“a  black  horse”  be  the  expression  used,  no  | 
such  mistake  can  be  made.  The  word 
black”  indicating,  an  abstract  quality 
arouses  no  definite  idea.  It  simply  prepares 
the  mind  for  conceiving  some  object  of  that 
color ;  and  the  attention  is  kept  suspended 
until  that  object  is  known.  If  then,  by  the 
precedence  of  the  adjective,  the  ,idea  is  con¬ 
veyed  without  tbe  possibility  of  error,  where¬ 
as  the  precedence  of  the  substantive  is  liable 
to  produce  a  misconception,  it  follows  that 
the  one  gives  tbe  mind  less  trouble  than  the 
other,  and  is  therefore  more  forcible. 

Possibly,  it  will  be  objected  that  the  ad¬ 
jective  and  the  substantive  come  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  that  practically  they  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  uttered  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
that  on  hearing  tbe  phrase,  a  horse  black,” 
there  is  not  time  to  imagine  a  wrongly  co¬ 
lored  horse  before  the  word  “  black”  follows 
to  prevent  it.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  by  introspection  whether 
this  be  so  or  not.  But  there  are  facts  col¬ 
laterally  implying  that  it  is  not.  Our  ability 
to  anticipate  the  words  yet  unspoken  is  one 
of  them.  If  the  ideas  of  the  hearer  kept 
considerably  behind  the  expressions  of  the 
spe^iker  as  tbe  objection  assumes,  he  could 
hardly  foresee  the  end  of  a  sentence  by  the 
time  it  was  half  delivered  ;  yet  this  constant¬ 
ly  happens.  Were  the  supposition  true,  the 
mind,  instead  of  anticipating,  would  be  fall¬ 
ing  more  and  more  in  arrear.  If  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  are  not  realized  as  fast  as 
the  words  are  uttered,  then  the  loss  of  time 
over  each  word  must  entail  such  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  delays  as  to  leave  a  hearer  entirely 
behind.  But  whether  the  force  of  these  re¬ 
plies  be,  or  be  not  admitted,  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  right  formation  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  facilitated  by  presenting  its  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  wanted  ; 
and  that,  as  in  forming  the  image  answering 
to — a  red  flower,  the  notion  of  redness  is  one 
of  tbe  components  that  must  be  used  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  image,  the  mind,  if  put  in 
possession  of  this  notion  before  the  specific 
image  to  be  formed  out  of  it  is  suggested, 
will  more  easily  form  it  than  if  tbe  oHer  be 
reversed :  even  though  it  should  do  nothing 
until  it  has  received  both  symbols. 

What  is  here  said  respecting  the  succession 
of  the  adjective  and  substantive  is  obviously 
applicable,  by  change  of  terms,  to  the  adverb 
and  verb.  And  without  further  explanation, 
it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  and  other  particles  most  lan¬ 


guages  spontaneously  conform  with  more  or 
less  completeness  to  this  law. 

On  applying  a  like  analysis  to  the  larger 
divisions  of  a  sentence,  we  find  not  only  that 
the  same  principle  holds  good,  but  that  the 
advantage  of  respecting  it  becomes  marked. 
In  the  arrangement  of  predicate  and  subject, 
for  example,  we  are  at  once  shown  that  as 
the  predicate  determines  the  aspect  under 
which  the  subject  is  to  be  conceived,  it  should 
be  placed  first ;  and  the  striking  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  so  placing  it  becomes  comprehensi¬ 
ble.  Take  the  often  quoted  contrast  be¬ 
tween — “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,” 
and — Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great.  When 
the  first  arrangement  is  used  the  utterance 
of  the  word  “  great”  arouses  those  vague  as¬ 
sociations  of  an  impressive  nature  with  which 
it  has  been  habitually  connected  {  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  prepared  to  clothe  with  high  attri¬ 
butes  whatever  follows  ;  and  when  the  words 
— “  Diana  of  the  Ephesians”  are  heard,  all 
the  appropriate  imagery  which  can,  on  the 
instant,  be  summoned,  is  used  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  tbe  picture :  the  mind  being  thus 
led  directly,  without  error,  to  the  intend¬ 
ed  impression.  When,  on  the  contrary, 

^  the  reverse  order  is  followed,  the  idea — “  Di¬ 
ana  of  the  Ephesians,”  is  conceived  in  any 
ordinary  way,  with  no  special  reference  to 
greatness  ;  and  when  the  words — “  is  great,” 
are  added,  tbe  conception  has  to  be  entirely 
remodelled — whence  arises  a  manifest  loss  of 
mental  energy,  and  a  corresponding  diminu¬ 
tion  of  effect.  The  following  verso  from 
Coleridge’s  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  though 
somewhat  irregular  in  structure,  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  same  truth. 


“  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  tcide,  tcule  sea ! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony.” 

Of  course  the  principle  equally  applies 
when  the  predicate  is  a  Verb  or  a  participle. 
And  as  effect  is  gained  by  placing  first  all 
words  indicating  the  quality,  conduct,  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  subject,  it  follows  that  the  copu¬ 
la  should  have  precedence.  It  is  true,  that 
the  general  habit  of  our  language  resists  this 
arrangement  of  predicate,  copula,  and  sub¬ 
ject;  but  we  may  readily  find  instances  of 
the  additional  force  gained  by  conforming  to 
it.  Thus  in  the  line  from  “Julius  Caesar” — 

“  Then  bwst  this  mighty  heart,” 

priority  is  given  to  a  word  embodying  both 
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predicate  and  copula.  In  a  passage  con¬ 
tained  in  “The  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,” 
the  like  order  is  systemalicaliy  employed 
with  great  effect. 

“  The  Border  slogan  rent  tlie  sky  ! 
yl  Home !  a  Gordon  /  was  the  cry  ; 

Loud  irere  the  clan?ing  blows  ; 

Adraiced, — -forced  back, — note  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  ; 

.As  bends  the  bark’s  mast  in  the  gale 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  ’mid  the  foes.” 

Pursuing  the  principle  yet  further,  it  is 
obvious  that  for  producing  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fect,  not  only  should  the  main  divisions  of  a 
sentence  observe  this  sequence,  but  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  these  should  be  similarly  ar¬ 
ranged.  In  nearly  all  cases,  tlie  predicate 
is  accompanied  by  some  limit  or  qualitica- 
tion  called  its  complement ;  commonly,  also, 
the  circumstances  of  the  subject,  which  form 
its  complement,  have  to  be  specified  :  and  as 
these  ({ualifications  and  circumsUnces  must 
determine  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  they 
belong  to  shall  be  conceived,  precedence 
should  Ire  given  to  them.  Lord  Kaimes 
notices  the  fact,  that  this  order  is  preferable  ; 
though  wit'uout  giving  the  reason.  lie  says, 
— “  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  transition  from  it  to  the  principal 
subject  is  agreeable  ;  is  like  ascending  or  go¬ 
ing  upward.”  A  sentence  arranged  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  t'nis  may  be  desirable.  Perhaps 
the  following  will  serve. 

- Whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  is 

clear  that  in  practice  the  French  idea  of  lib¬ 
erty  is — the  right  of  every  man  to  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  rest. 

In  this  case  were  the  first  two  clauses  up 
to  the  word  “  practice”  inclusive,  which 
qualify  the  subject,  to  bo  placed  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning,  much  of  the  force 
would  be  lost ;  as  thus : 

- The  French  idea  of  liberty  is — the 

right  of  every  man  to  be  master  of  the  rest ; 
in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  theory. 

The  effect  of  giving  priority  to  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  predicate,  as  well  as  the  predi¬ 
cate  itself,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  opening 
of  “  Hyperion.” 

“  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  if  a  rale 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon  and  ne's  one  star 
Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone.” 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  the 
predicate  “  sat’’  precedes  the  subject  “  Sa- 
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turn,”  and  that  the  three  lines  in  italics  con¬ 
stituting  tl)e  complement  of  the  predicate, 
come  l^fore  it,  but  that  in  the  structure  of 
that  complement  also,  the  siime  order  is 
followed  ;  each  line  being  so  arranged  that 
the  qualifying  words  are  placed  before  the 
words  suggesting  concrete  images. 

The  right  succesf^ion  of  the  principal  and 
subordinate  propositions  in  a  sentence  will 
manifestly  be  regulated  by  the  same  law. 
Regard  for  economy  of  the  recipient’s  atten¬ 
tion  which,  as  we  find,  determines  the  best 
order  for  the  subject,  copula,  predicate  and 
their  complements,  dictates  that  the  subor¬ 
dinate  proposition  shall  precede  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  when  the  sentence  includes  two. 
Containing,  as  the  subordinate  proposition 
does,  some  qualifying  or  explanatory  idea, 
its  priority  must  clearly  prevent  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  one;  and  must  there-' 
fore  save  the  mental  effort  needed  to  correct 
such  misconception.  Thi.s  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  annexed  example  : 

- Those  who  weekly  go  to  church,  and 

there  have  doled  out  to  them  a  quantum  of 
belief  which  they  have  not  energy  to  work 
out  for  themselves,  are  simply  spiritual  pau¬ 
pers. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  or  rather  the 
two  subordinate  propositions,  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  commas  in  this 
sentence,  almost  wholly  determine  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  proposition  with  which 
I  it  ends  ;  and  the  effect  would  be  destroyed 
were  they  placed  last  instead  of  first. 

The  general  principle  of  right  arrange¬ 
ment  in  sentences  which  we  have  traced  in 
its  application  to  the  leading  divisions  of 
them,  equally  determines  the  normal  order 
of  their  minor  divisions.  The  several  clauses 
of  which  the  complements  to  the  subject 
!  and  predicate  generally  consist,  may  conform 
j  more  or  less  completely  to  the  law  of  easy 
apprehension.  Of  course  with  these  as  with 
the  larger  members,  the  succession  should 
be  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

Now  however  we  must  notice  a  further 
condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence  ;  but 
I  still  a  condition  dictated  by  the  same  general 
principle  with  the  other;  the  condition, 
namely,  that  the  words  and  expressions  most 
nearly  related  in  thought  shall  be  brought 
the  closest  together.  Evidently  the  single 
i  words,  the  minor  clauses,  and  the  leading 
divisions  of  every  proposition,  severally 
qualify  each  other.  The  longer  the  time 
that  elapses  between  the  mention  of  any 
qualifying  member  and  the  member  qualified. 
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the  longer  must  the  mind  be  exerted  in  car¬ 
rying  forward  the  qualifying  member  ready 
for  use.  And  the  more  numerous  the  quali¬ 
fications  to  be  simultaneously  remembered 
and  rightly  applied,  the  greater  will  be  the 
mental  power  expended  and  the  smaller  the 
effect  produced.  Hence,  other  things  equal, 
force  will  be  gained  by  so  arranging  the 
members  of  a  sentence  that  these  suspensions 
shall  at  any  moment  be  the  fewest  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  shall  also  be  of  the  shortest  dura¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  defec¬ 
tive  combination. 

- A  modern  newspaper- statement, 

though  probably  true,  Vould  be  laughed  at, 
if  quoted  in  a  book  as  testimony;  but  the 
letter  of  a  court-gossip  is  thought  good  his¬ 
torical  evidence,  if  written  some  centuries 
ago. 

A  re-arrangement  of  this,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  indicated  above,  will  be 
found  to  increase  the  effect.  Thus : 

- Though  probably  true,  a  modern 

newspaper-statement  quoted  in  a  book  as 
testimony,  would  be  laughed  at;  but  the 
letter  of  a  court-gossip,  if  written  some  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  is  thought  good  historical  evi¬ 
dence. 

By  making  this  change  some  of  the  sus¬ 
pensions  are  avoided  and  others  shortened  ; 
whilst  there  is  less  liability  to  produce  pre¬ 
mature  conceptions.  The  passage  quoted  | 
below  from  “  Paradise  Lost”  affords  a  fine 
instance  of  sentences  well  arrarged,  alike  in 
the  priority  of  the  subordinate  members,  in 
the  avoidence  of  long  and  numerous  suspen¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
order  of  the  clauses  and  the  sequence  of  the 
phenomena  described,  which  by  the  way  is  a 
further  prerequisite  to  easy  comprehension, 
and  therefore  to  effect. 

“As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdle  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 

Leaps  o’er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 

Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Croes-barr’d,  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 

In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o’er  the  tiles : 

So  clombthe  first  grand  thief  into  God’s  fold ; 

So  since  into  his  cliurch  lewd  hirelings  climb.” 

The  habitual  use  of  sentences  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  descriptive  and  limiting 
elements  precede  those  described  and  limited, 
gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  inverted  style ; 
a  title,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  this  structure,  but  is  often  used 


where  the  order  of  the  words  is  simply  nn- 
usual.  A  more  appropriate  title  would  be 
the  direct  style,  as  contrasted  with  the  other, 
or  indirect  style — the  peculiarity  of  the  one 
being  that  it  conveys  each  thought  into  the 
mind  step  by  step  with  little  liability  to  er¬ 
ror,  and  of  the  other  that  it  gets  the  right 
thought  conceived  by  a  series  of  approxima¬ 
tions. 

The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  in¬ 
direct  form  of  sentence,  implied  by  the  se¬ 
veral  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn,  must 
not,  however,  be  affirmed  without  limitation. 
Though  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  well  for 
all  the  qualifying  clauses  of  a  period  to  pre¬ 
cede  those  qualified,  yet,  us  carrying  forward 
each  qualifying  clause  costs  some  mental 
effort,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of 
them  and  the  time  they  are  carried  become 
great,  we  reach  a  limit  beyond  which  more 
is  lost  than  is  gained.  Other  things  equal, 
the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  no  con¬ 
crete  image  shall  be  suggested  until  the  ma¬ 
terials  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  have 
been  presented.  And  yet,  as  lately  pointed 
out,  other  things  equal,  the  fewer  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  held  at  once,  and  the  shorter  the 
distance  they  have  to  be  borne,  the  better. 
Hence  in  some  cases  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  most  mental  effort  will  be  entailed 
by  the  many  and  long  suspensions,  or  by  the 
correction  of  successive  misconceptions. 

This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided 
by  considering  the  capacity  of  the  persons 
addressed.  A  greater  grasp  of  mind  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  ready  comprehension  of 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  direct  manner, 
where  the  sentences  are  anywise  intricate. 
To  recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  suit¬ 
ed  in  elucidation  of  a  coming  image,  and  to 
apply  them  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when 
suggested,  demands  a  considerable  power  of 
concentration  and  a  tolerably  vigorous  ima¬ 
gination.  To  one  possessing  these,  the  di¬ 
rect  method  will  mostly  seem  the  best ; 
whilst  to  one  deficient  in  them  it  will  seem 
the  worst.  Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man 
less  effort  to  carry  a  hundred-weight  from 
place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time  ;  so  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier 
to  bear  along  all  the  qualifications  of  an  idea 
and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named,  than 
to  first  imperfectly  conceive  such  an  idea, 
and  then  carry  back  to  it,  one  by  one,  the  de¬ 
tails  and  limitations  afterwards  mentioned. 
Whilst,  conversely,  as  for  a  boy  the  only 
possible  mode  of  transferring  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions ;  so 
for  a  weak  mind  the  only  possible  mode  of 
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formiiifif  a  compound  conception  may  be  that 
of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separately  its 
several  parts. 

That  the  indirect  method — the  method  of 
conveying  the  meaning  by  a  series  of  ap¬ 
proximations — is  best  fitted  for  the  unculti¬ 
vated,  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  their 
habitual  use  of  it.  The  form  of  expression 
adopted  by  the  savage  as  in  “  Water — give 
me,*’  is  the  simplest  type  of  the  approxima¬ 
tive  arrangement.  In  pleonasms,  which  are 
comparatively  prevalent  among  the  unedu¬ 
cated,  the  same  essential  structure  is  seen ; 
as,  for  instance,  in — “  The  men,  they  were 
there.”  Again,  the  old  possessive  case — 

“  The  king,  his  crown,”  conforms  to  the  like 
order  of  thought.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  indirect  mode  is  called  the  natural  one, 
implies  that  it  is  the  one  spontaneously  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  common  people — that  is,  the 
one  easiest  for  undisciplined  minds. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  it  should  be  remarked  that  even  when 
addressing  the  most  vigorous  intellects,  the 
direct  style  is  unfit  for  communicating 
thoughts  of  a  complex  or  abstract  character. 
So  long  as  the  mind  has  not  much  to  do,  it 
may  be  well  able  to  grasp  all  the  preparatory 
clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  to  use  them  effec¬ 
tively  ;  but  if  some  subtlety  in  the  argument 
absorb  the  attention — if  every  faculty  be 
strained  in  endeavoring  to  catch  the  speaker’s 
or  writer’s  drift,  it  may  happen  that  the  mind, 
unable  to  carry  on  both  processes  at  once, 
will  break  down,  and  allow  all  its  ideas  to 
lapse  into  confusion. 

Turning  now  to  consider  6gures  of  speech, 
we  may  equally  discern  the  same  general 
law  of  effect.  Underlying  all  the  rules  that 
may  be  given  for  the  choice  and  right  use  of 
them,  we  shall  find  the  same  fundamental 
requirement — economy  of  attention.  It  is 
indeed  chiefly  because  of  their  great  ability 
to  subserve  this  requirement,  that  bgures  of 
speech  are  employed.  To  bring  the  mind 
more  easily  to  the  desired  conception,  is  in 
many  cases  solely,  and  in  all  cases  mainly, 
their  object. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  figure  called  Synech- 
doche.  The  advantage  sometimes  gained 
by  putting  a  part  for  the  whole  is  due  to  the 
more  convenient,  or  more  accurate,  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  idea  thus  secured.  If,  instead 
of  saying  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,”  we  say  "  a 
fleet  of  ten  tail,"  the  picture  of  a  group  of 
vessels  at  sea  is  more  readily  suggested  ; 
and  is  so  because  the  sails  constitute  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  vessels  so  circum¬ 
stanced  :  whereas  the  word  ahipt  would  very 


likely  remind  us  of  vessels  in  dock.  Again, 
to  say  “  All  hand$  to  the  pumps”  is  better 
than  to  say,  “  All  men  to  the  pumps  as  it 
suggests  the  men  in  the  special  attitude  in¬ 
tended,  and  so  saves  effort.  Bringing  “  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,”  is  another 
expression,  the  effect  of  which  has  the  same 
cause. 

The  occasional  increase  of  force  produced 
by  Metonymy  may  be  similarly  accounted 
for,  “  The  low  morality  of  the  bar”  is  a 
phrase  both  briefer  and  more  significant  than 
the  literal  one  it  stands  for.  A  belief  in  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  intelligence  over  brute 
force,  is  conveyed  in  a  more  concrete,  and 
therefore  more  realizable  form,  if  we  substi¬ 
tute  the  pen  and  the  sword  for  the  two  ab¬ 
stract  terms.  To  say,  “  Beware  of  drinking !” 
is  less  effective  than  to  say,  “  Beware  the 
bottle!”  and  is  so,  clearly  because  it  calls  up 
a  less  specific  image. 

'fhe  Simile,  though  in  many  cases  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ornament,  yet 
whenever  it  increases  the  force  ol  a  pas-sage, 
does  so  by  being  an  economy.  Here  is  an 
instance. 

- The  illusion  that  great  men  and  great 

events  came  oftener  in  early  times  than  now, 
is  partly  due  to  historical  perspective.  As 
in  a  range  of  equidistant  columns,  the  furthest 
off  look  the  closest,  so  the  conspicuous  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  past  seem  more  thickly  clustered 
the  more  remote  they  are. 

To  construct,  by  a  process  of  literal  ex¬ 
planation,  the  thought  thus  conveyed,  would 
take  many  sentences ;  and  the  first  elements 
of  the  picture  would  become  faint  whilst  the 
imagination  was  busy  in  adding  the  others. 
But  by  the  help  of  a  comparison  all  effort  is 
saved ;  the  picture  is  instantly  realized,  and 
its  full  effect  produced. 

Of  the  position  of  the  Simile,*  it  needs 
only  to  remark,  that  what  has  been  said  re¬ 
specting  the  order  of  the  adjective  and  sub¬ 
stantive,  predicate  and  subject,  principal  and 
subordinate  propositions,  Ac.,  is  applicable 
here.  As  whatever  qualifies  should  precede 
whatever  is  qualified,  force  will  generally  be 
gained  by  placing  the  simile  before  the  object 
to  which  it  is  applied.  That  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  best,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  the  “  Lady  of  the  Lake  — 

•  Properly  the  term  “  iimile”  is  applicable  only 
to  the  enUre  figure,  inclusive  of  the  two  things 
compared  and  the  comparison  drawn  between  them. 
But  as  there  exists  no  name  for  the  illustrative 
member  of  the  fi^re,  there  seems  no  alternative 
but  to  employ  "  simile”  to  express  this  also.  The 
context  will  m  each  case  show  in  which  sense  the 
word  is  used. 
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I  “  As  wreath  of  anow,  on  mountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 

And  at  the  monarch’s  feet  she  lay.” 

Inverting  these  couplets  will  be  found  to 
diminish  the  effect  considerably.  There  are 
cases,  however,  even  where  the  simile  is  a 
simple  one,  in  ^hich  it  may  with  advantage 
be  placed  last ;  as  in  these  lines  from  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith’s  “  Life  Drama 

“  I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea.” 

The  reason  for  this  'seems  to  be,  that  so 
abstract  an  idea  as  that  attaching  to  the  word 
“  future,”  does  not  present  itself  to  the  mind 
in  any  definite  form,  and  hence  the  subse¬ 
quent  arrival  at  the  simile  entails  no  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  thought. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  cases  in  which  this 
order  is  the  most  forcible.  As  the  ad  vantage 
of  putting  the  simile  before  the  object  de¬ 
pends  on  its  being  carried  forward  in  the 
mind  to  assist  in  forming  an  image  of  the 
object,  it  must  happen  that  if,  from  length 
or  complexity,  it  cannot  so  be  carried  for¬ 
ward,  the  advantage  is  not  gained.  The 
annexed  sonnet,  by  Coleridge,  is  defective 
from  this  cause. 

“  As  when  a  child,  on  some  long  winter’s  night. 
Affrighted,  clinging  to  its  grandam’s  knees, 

,  With  eager  wond’ring  and  perturb’d  delight 
Listens  strange  tales  of  fearful  dark  decrees. 
Mutter'd  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 

Or  of  those  hags  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime 
And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell ; 
Cold  horror  drinks  its  blood  !  Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  that  loved  each  other  dear. 
Murder’d  by  cruel  uncle’s  mandate  fell : 

Ev’n  such  the  shiv’ring  joys  thy  tones  impart, 
Ev’n  so,  thou,  Siddons,  meltest  my  sad  heart.” 

Here,  from  the  lapse  of  lime  and  accumulation 
of  circumstances,  the  first  part  of  the  compari¬ 
son  becomes  more  or  less  dim  before  its  ap¬ 
plication  is  reached,  and  requires  re-reading. 
Had  the  main  idea  been  first  mentioned,  less 
effort  would  have  been  required  to  retain  it, 
and  to  modify  the  conception  of  it  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  comparison,  than  to  retain  the 
comparison,  and  refer  back  to  the  recollection 
of  its  successive  features  for  help  in  forming 
the  final  image. 

The  superiority  of  the  Metaphor  to  the 
Simile  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Whately  to  the  fact 
that  “  all  men  are  more  gratified  at  catching 
the  resemblance  for  themselves,  than  in  hav¬ 


ing  it  pointed  out  to  them.”  But  after  what 
has  been  said,  the  great  economy  it  achieves 
will  seem  the  more  probable  cause.  If, 
drawing  an  analogy  between  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  phenomena,  we  say, 

- As,  in  passing  through  the  crystal, 

beams  of  white  light  are  decomposed  into 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  ;  so,  in  traversing 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  the  colorless  rays  of 
truth  are  transformed  into  brightly-tinted 
poetry ; - 

it  is  clear  that  in  receiving  the  double  set  of 
words  expressing  the  two  portions  of  the 
comparison,  and  in  carrying  the  one  portion 
to  the  other,  a  considerable  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  is  absorbed.  Most  of  this  is  saved, 
however,  by  putting  the  comparison  in  a 
metaphorical  form,  thus : 

- The  white  light  of  truth,  in  traversing 

the  many-sided  transparent  soul  of  the  poet, 
is  refracted  into  iris-hued  poetry. 

How  much  is  conveyed  in  a  few  words  by 
the  help  of  the  Metaphor,  and  how  vivid  the 
effect  consequently  produced,  may  be  a’oun- 
dantly  exemplified.  From  “  A  Life  Drama” 
may  be  quoted  the  phrase 

“  I  spear’d  him  with  a  jest,” 

as  a  fine  instance  among  the  many  which 
that  poem  contains.  A  passage  in  the 
“Prometheus  Unbound,”  of  Shelley,  dis¬ 
plays  the  power  of  the  Metaphor  to  great 
advantage : 

“  Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  gray  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  moun¬ 
tains 

Shepherded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind” 

This  last  expression  is  remarkable  for  the 
distinctness  with  which  it  realizes  the  features 
of  the  scene ;  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  were, 
by  a  bound  to  the  desired  conception. 

Bu*  a  limit  is  put  to  the  advantageous  use 
of  the  Metaphor,  by  the  condition  that  it 
must  be  sufficiently  simple  to  be  understood 
from  a  hint.  Evidently,  if  there  be  any  ob¬ 
scurity  in  the  meaning  or  application  of  it, 
no  economy  of  attention  will  be  gained  ;  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Hence,  when  the  com¬ 
parison  Is  complex,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Simile.  There  is,  however,  e  species 
of  figure,  sometimes  classed  under  Allegory, 
but  which  might  perhaps  be  better  called 
Compound  Metaphor,  that  enables  us  to  re¬ 
tain  the  brevity  of  the  metaphorical  form 
even  where  the  analogy  is  intricate.  This  is 
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done  by  indicating  the  application  of  the 
figure  at  the  outset,  and  then  leaving  the 
mind  to  continue  the  parallel  itself.  Emer¬ 
son  has  employed  it  with  great  effect  in  the 
first  of  his  “  Lectures  on  the  Times”: — 

“The  main  interest  which  any  aspects  of  the 
Times  can  have  for  ns,  is  the  great  spirit  which 
gazes  through  them,  the  light  which  they  can 
shed  on  the  wonderful  questions.  What  we  are  ? 
and  Whither  do  we  tend  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
deceived.  Here  we  drift,  like  while  sail  across 
tlie  wild  ocean,  now  bright  on  the  wave,  now 
darkling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  ;  but  from  what 
port  did  we  sail?  Who  knows  I  Or  to  what 
port  are  we  bound  ?  Who  knows  ?  There  is  no 
one  to  tell  us  but  such  poor  weather-tossed  mari¬ 
ners  as  ourselves,  whom  we  speak  as  we  pass,  or 
who  have  hoisted  some  signal,  or  Huated  to  us 
some  letter  in  a  bottle  from  afar.  But  what  know 
they  more  than  we  ?  They  also  found  themselves 
on  this  wondrous  sea.  No ;  from  the  older  sailors 
nothing.  Over  all  their  speaking-trumpets  the 
gray  sea  and  the  loud  winds  answer — Not  in  us; 
not  in  Time.” 

The  division  of  the  Simile  from  the  Meta¬ 
phor  is  by  no  means  a  definite  one.  Between 
the  one  extreme  in  which  the  two  elements 
of  the  comparison  are  detailed  at  full  length 
and  the  analogy  pointed  out,  and  the  other 
extreme  in  which  the  comparison  is  implied 
instead  of  stated,  come  intermediate  forms, 
in  which  the  comparison  is  partly  stated  and 
partly  implied.  For  instance: 

- Astonished  at  the  performances  of 

the  English  plough,  the  Hindoos  paint  it, 
set  it  up,  and  worship  it ;  thus  turning  a  tool 
into  an  idol ;  linguists  do  the  same  with  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  an  evident  advantage  in  leaving 
the  reader  or  hearer  to  complete  the  figure. 
And  generally  these  intermediate  forms  are 
good  in  proportion  as  they  do  this  ;  provided 
the  mode  of  completing  it  be  obvious. 

Passing  over  much  that  may  be  said  of  like 
purport  upon  Hyperbole,  Personification, 
.\po8tiophe,  <fec.,  let  us  close  our  remarks  upon 
construction  by  a  typical  example.  The  gene¬ 
ral  principle  that  has  been  enunciated  is,  that 
the  force  of  all  verbal  forms  and  arrangements 
is  great  in  proportion  as  the  time  and  mental 
effort  they  demand  from  the  recipient  is 
small.  The  special  applications  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  principle  have  been  severally  illustrated ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  relative  good¬ 
ness  of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an  idea 
may  be  determined  by  observing  which  re¬ 
quires  the  shortest  process  of  thought  for  its 
comprehension.  But  though  conformity  in 
particular  points  has  been  exemplified,  no 


I  cases  of  complete  conformity  have  yet  been 
quoted.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  them  ; 
for  the  English  idiom  scarcely  permits  the 
order  which  theory  dictates.  A  few,  how¬ 
ever,  occur  in  Ossian.  Here  is  one  ; — 

“  An  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two 
echoing  hills,  so  towards  each  other  approached 
the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks 
meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough, 
and  dark  in  battle  meet  Ixrchlin  and  Inisfail.  * 
*  •  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean  when 

rolls  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
thunder  of  heaven  ;  such  is  the  noise  of  the  bat¬ 
tle.” 

Except  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the 
first  two  similes,  the  theoretically  best  ar¬ 
rangement  is  fully  carried  out  in  each  of  these 
sentences.  The  simile  comes  before  the 
qualified  image,  the  adjectives  before  the 
substantives,  the  predicate  and  copula  before 
the  subject,  and  their  respective  complements 
before  them.  That  the  passage  is  more  or 
less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bombastic 
proves  nothing ;  or  rather  proves  our  case. 
For  what  is  bombast  but  a  force  of  expres¬ 
sion  too  great  for  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas 
embodied  ?  All  that  may  rightly  be  infer¬ 
red,  is,  that  only  in  very  rare  cases,  and  then 
only  to  produce  a  climax,  should  all  the 
conditions  of  effective  expression  be  fulfilled. 

Passing  on  to  a  more  complex  application 
of  the  doctrine  with  which  we  set  out.  it 
must  now  be  remarked,  that  not  only  in  the 
structure  of  sentences,  and  the  use  of  figures 
of  speech,  may  economy  of  the  recipient’s 
mental  energy  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
force,  but  that  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  the  minor  images,  out  of  which  some  large 
thought  is  to  be  built,  we  may  trace  the 
same  condition  of  effect.  To  select  from  the 
sentiment,  scene,  or  event  described,  those 
typical  elements  which  carry  many  others 
along  with  them,  and  so  by  saying  a  few 
things  but  suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the 
description,  is  the  secret  of  producing  a  vivid 
impression.  Thus  if  we  say: — Real  nobility 
is  “  not  transferable besides  the  one  idea 
expressed  several  are  implied ;  and  as  these 
can  be  thought  much  sooner  than  tney  can 
be  put  in  words,  there  is  gain  in  omitting 
them.  How  the  mind  may  be  led  to  con¬ 
struct  a  complete  picture  by  the  presentation 
of  a  few  parts,  an  extract  from  Tennyson’s 
“  Mariana”  will  well  show. 

All  (lay  within  the  dreamy  house. 

The  door  upon  the  hinges  creaked. 

The  fly  sung  i’  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked. 

Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about.” 
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The  several  circumstances  here  specified 
bring  with  them  hosts  of  appropriate  asso¬ 
ciations.  Our  attention  is  rarely  drawn  by 
the  buzang  of  a  fly  in  the  window,  save 
when  everything  is  still.  Whilst  the  inmates 
are  moving  nbuut  the  house,  mice  usually 
keep  silence ;  and  it  is  only  when  extreme 
quietness  reigns  that  they  peep  from  their 
retreats.  Hence,  each  of  the  facts  mentioned 
presupposing  numerous  others,  calls  up  these 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and  revives 
the  feeling  of  dull  solitude  with  which  they 
are  connected  in  our  experience.  Were  all 
these  facts  detailed  instead  of  suggested,  the 
attention  would  be  so 'frittered  away,  that 
little  impression  of  dreariness  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  And  here,  without  further  explana¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  seen  that,  be  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment  conveyed  what  it  may,  this 
skilful  selection  of  a  few  particulars  which 
imply  the  rest,  is  the  key  to  success.  In 
the  choice  of  component  ideas,  as  in  the 
choice  of  expressions,  the  aim  must  be  to 
convey  the  greatest  quantity  of  thoughts  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  words. 

Before  inquiring  whether  the  law  of  effect, 
thus  far  traced,  will  account  for  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  poetry  to  prose,  it  will  be  needful 
to  notice  some  supplementary  causes  of  force 
in  expression  that  have  not  yet  been  men¬ 
tioned.  These  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
additional  causes,  but  rather  secondary  ones, 
originating  from  those  already  specified — 
reflex  manifestations  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  may  remark  that  mental  ex¬ 
citement  spontaneously  prompts  the  use  of 
those  forms  of  speech  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  most  effective.  “Out 
with  him !”  “  Away  with  him !”  are  the 

natural  utterances  of  angry  citizens  at  a  dis¬ 
turbed  meeting.  A  voyager,  describing  a 
terrible  storm  he  had  witnessed,  would  rise 
to  some  such  climax  as  “  Crack  went  the 
ropes,  and  down  came  the  mast.”  Astonish¬ 
ment  may  be  heard  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
“  Never  was  there  such  a  sight !”  All  which 
sentences  are,  it  will  be  observed,  constructed 
after  the  direct  type.  Again,  every  one  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  excited  persons  are 
given  to  figures  of  speech.  The  vituperation 
of  the  vulgar  abounds  with  them ;  often,  in¬ 
deed,  consists  of  little  else,  “  Beast,”  “  brute,” 
“gallows  rogue,”  “cut-throat  villain,” — 
these,  and  other  like  metaphors  and  meta¬ 
phorical  epithets,  at  once  call  to  mind  a 
street  quarrel.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  extreme  brevity  is  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  passionate  language.  The  sentences 
are  generally  incomplete ;  the  particles  are 


omitted,  and  frequently  important  words  are 
left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  Great 
admiration  does  not  vent  itself  in  a  precise 
proposition,  as  “  It  is  beautiful,”  but  in  a 
simple  exclamation,  “  Beautiful !”  He  who, 
when  reading  a  lawyer’s  letter,  should  say, 

“  Vile  rascal !”  would  be  thought  angry ; 
whilst  “  He  is  a  vile  rascal,”  would  imply 
comparative  coolness.  Thus  we  see  that 
alike  in  the  order  of  the  words,  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  figures,  and  in  extreme  concise¬ 
ness,  the  natural  utterances  of  excitement 
conform  to  the  theoretical  conditions  of  for¬ 
cible  expression. 

Hence,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  speech 
acquire  a  secondary  strength  from  associa¬ 
tion.  Having,  in  actual  life,  habitually  found 
them  in  connexion  with  vivid  mental  impres¬ 
sions  ;  and  having  been  accustomed  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  most  powerful  writing; 
they  come  to  have  in  themselves  a  species 
of  force.  The  emotions  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  produced  by  the  strong  thoughts 
wrapped  up  in  these  forms,  are  partially 
aroused  by  the  forms  themselves.  They 
create  a  certain  degree  of  animation ;  they 
induce  a  preparatory  sympathy ;  and  when 
the  striking  ideas  looked  for  are  reached, 
they  are  the  more  vividly  realized. 

The  continuous  use  of  these  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  are  alike  forcible  in  themselves 
and  forcible  from  their  associations,  produces 
the  peculiarly  impressive  species  of  compo¬ 
sition  which  we  call  poetry.  Poetry,  we 
shall  find,  habitually  adopts  those  syml^ls  of 
thought,  and  those  methods  of  using  them, 
which  instinct  and  analysis  agree  in  choosing 
as  most  effective,  and  becomes  poetry  by 
virtue  of  doing  this.  On  turning  back  to  the 
various  specimens  that  have  been  quoted,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  direct  or  inverted  form 
of  sentence  predominates  in  them,  and  that 
to  a  degree  quite  inadmissible  in  prose.  And 
not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  in  what  is 
termed  the  violence  of  the  inversions  will 
this  distinction  be  remarked.  In  the  abun¬ 
dant  use  of  figures,  again,  we  may  recognize 
the  same  truth.  Metaphors,  similes,  hyper¬ 
boles,  and  personifications,  are  the  poet’s 
colors,  which  he  has  liberty  to  employ  almost 
without  limit.  We  characterize  as  “  poet¬ 
ical  ”  the  prose  which  repeats  these  appli¬ 
ances  of  language  with  any  frequency;  and 
condemn  it  as  “  over  florid  ”  or  “afl'ected” 
long  before  they  occur  with  the  profusion 
allowed  in  verse.  Further,  let  it  be  remarked 
that  in  brevity — the  other  requisite  of  forci¬ 
ble  expression  which  theory  points  out 
and  emotion  spontaneously  fulfils — poetical 
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phraseology  similarly  differs  from  ordinary 
phraseology.  Imperfect  periods  are  fre¬ 
quent,  elisions  are  perpetual,  and  many  of 
the  minor  words  which  would  be  deemed 
essenlini  in  prose  arc  dispensed  with. 

Thus  poetry,  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  is  especially  impressive  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  obeys  all  the  laws  of  effective  speech, 
and  partly  because  in  so  doing  it  imitates 
the  nature!  utterances  of  excitement.  Whilst 
the  matter  embodied  is  idealized  emotion, 
the  vehicle  is  the  idealized  language  of  emo¬ 
tion.  As  the  musical  composer  catches  the 
cadences  in  which  our  feelings  of  joy  and 
sympathy,  grief  and  despair,  vent  them¬ 
selves,  and  out  of  these  germs  evolves  melo¬ 
dies  suggesting  higher  phases  of  these  feel¬ 
ings  ;  so  the  poet  develops  from  the  typical 
expressions  in  which  men  utter  passion  and 
sentiment,  those  choice  forms  of  verbal  com¬ 
bination  in  which  concentrated  passion  and 
sentiment  may  be  6tly  presented. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  poetry  condu¬ 
cing  much  to  its  effect — the  peculiarity  which 
is  indeed  usually  thought  to  be  its  charac¬ 
teristic  one — still  remaining  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  :  we  mean  its  rhythmical  structure.  This, 
unexpected  as  it  may  be,  will  be  found  to 
come  under  the  same  generaliz^ition  with  the 
others.  Like  each  of  them,  it  is  an  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  language  of  emotion, 
which  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  metrical 
if  the  emotion  be  not  violent;  and  like  each 
of  them  it  is  an  economy  of  the  reader’s  or 
hearer’s  attention.  In  tlie  peculiar  tone  and 
manner  we  adopt  in  uttering  versified  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  discerned  its  relationship  to 
the  feelings;  and  the  pleasure  which  its  meas¬ 
ured  movement  gives  us  is  ascribable  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  words  metrically 
arranged  can  be  recognized.  This  last  posi¬ 
tion  will  scarcely  be  at  once  admitted ;  but 
a  little  explanation  will  show  its  reasonable¬ 
ness.  For  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an 
expenditure  of  mental  energy  in  the  mere 
act  of  listening  to  verbal  articulations,  or  in 
that  silent  repetition  of  them  which  goes  on 
in  reading — if  the  perceptive  faculties  must 
be  in  active  exercise  to  identify  every  syllable 
— then  any  mode  of  combining  words  so  as 
to  present  a  regular  recurrence  of  certain 
traits  which  the  mind  can  anticipate,  will  di¬ 
minish  that  strain  upon  the  attention  required 
by  the  total  irregularity  of  prose.  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  body,  in  receiving  a 
series  of  varying  concussions,  must  keep  the 
muscles  ready  to  meet  the  most  violent  of 
them,  as  not  knowing  when  such  may  come ; 
so  the  mind  in  receiving  unarranged  articu¬ 


lations  must  keep  its  perceptives  active 
enough  to  recognize  the  least  easily  caught 
sounds.  And  as,  if  the  concussions  recur  in 
a  definite  order,  the  body  may  husband  its 
forces  by  adjusting  the  resistance  needful  for 
each  concussion ;  so,  if  the  syllables  be  rhyth¬ 
mically  arranged,  the  mind  may  economize 
its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention  re¬ 
quired  for  each  syllable.  Far-fetched  as  this 
idea  will  perhaps  be  thought,  a  little  intro¬ 
spection  will  countenance  it.  'I'hat  we  do 
take  advantage  of  the  metrical  language  to 
adjust  our  perceptive  faculties  to  the  force 
of  the  expected  articulations,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  balked  by  halting  versi¬ 
fication.  Much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight 
of  stairs,  a  step  more  or  less  than  we  counted 
upon  gives  us  a  shock,  so,  too,  does  a  mis¬ 
placed  accent  or  a  supernumerary  syllable. 
In  the  one  case,  we  know  that  there  is 
an  erroneous  pre-adjustment ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  there  is  one  in  the  other. 
But  if  we  habitually  pre-adjust  our  percep¬ 
tions  to  the  measured  movement  of  verse, 
the  physical  analogy  lately  given  renders  it 
probable  that  by  so  doing  we  economize  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  hence  that  metrical  language  is 
more  effective  than  prose,  simply  because  it 
enables  us  to  do  this. 

Were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  pleasure  we 
take  in  rhyme,  and  also  that  which  we  take 
in  euphony,  are  not  partly  ascribable  to  the 
same  general  cause. 

A  few  paragraphs  only  can  be  devoted  to 
a  second  division  of  our  subject  that  here 
presents  itself.  To  pursue  in  detail  the  laws 
of  effect,  ns  seen  in  the  lai^er  features  of 
composition,  would  exceed  both  our  limits 
and  our  purpose.  But  we  may  fitly  indicate 
some  further  aspect  of  the  general  principle 
hitherto  traced  out,  and  hint  a  few  of  its 
wider  applications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  considered  only 
those  causes  of  force  in  language  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  economy  of  the  mental  energiet: 
we  have  now  briefiy  to  glance  at  those  which 
depend  upon  economy  of  mental  sensibilities. 
Indefensible  though  this  division  may  be  as 
a  psychological  one,  it  will  yet  serve  roughly 
to  indicate  the  remaining  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  will  suggest  that  besides  consider¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  any  faculty  or  group 
of  faculties  is  tasked  in  receiving  a  form  of 
words  and  realizing  its  contained  idea,  we 
have  to  consider  the  state  in  which  this  fac¬ 
ulty  or  group  of  faculties  is  left ;  and  how 
the  reception  of  subsequent  sentences  and 
images  will  be  mtluenced  by  that  state. 
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Without  going  at  length  into  so  wide  a  to¬ 
pic  as  the  exercise  of  faculties  and  its  reac¬ 
tive  eflfects,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call 
tn  mind  that  every  faculty  (when  in  a  state 
of  normal  activity)  is  most  capable  at  the 
outset;  and  that  the  change  in  its  condition, 
which  ends  in  what  w^  term  exhaustion,  be¬ 
gins  simultaneously  with  its  exercise.  This 
generalization,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
in  our  bodily  erpeiiences,  and  which  our 
daily  language  recognizes  as  true  of  the 
mind  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  each 
mentiil  power,  from  the  simplest  of  the  senses 
to  the  most  complex  of  tjie  sentiments.  If  we 
hold  a  flower  to  the  nose  for  long,  we  be¬ 
come  insensible  to  its  scent.  We  say  of  a 
very  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  that  it  blinds 
us;  which  means  that  our  eyes  have  for  a 
time  lost  their  ability  to  appreciate  light. 
After  eating  a  quantity  of  honey,  we  are  apt 
to  think  our  tea  is  without  sugar.  The 
phrase,  “a  deafening  roar,”  implies  that 
men  find  a  very  loud  sound  temporarily  in¬ 
capacitates  them  for  hearing  faint  ones. 
Now,  the  truth  which  we  at  once  recognize 
in  these,  its  extreme  manifestations,  may  be 
traced  throughout;  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  alike  in  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the 
imagination,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  ludicrous,  the  sublime,  in  the  senti¬ 
ments,  the  instincts,  in  all  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  however  we  ntay  classify  them — action 
exhausts  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  violent,  the  subsequent  prostration  is 
great 

Equally,  throughout  the  whole  nature, 
may  be  traced  the  law  that  exercised  facul¬ 
ties  are  ever  tending  to  resume  tlieir  original 
state.  Not  only,  after  continued  rest,  do 
they  regain  their  full  power — not  only  do 
brief  cessations  partially  reinvigorate  them — 
but  even  whilst  they  are  in  action,  the  re¬ 
sulting  exhaustion  is  ever  being  neutralized. 
The  two  processes  of  waste  and  repair  go  on 
together.  Hence,  with  faculties  habitually 
exercised  as  the  senses  in  all,  or  the  muscles 
in  a  laborer,  it  happens  that,  during  moder¬ 
ate  activity,  the  repair  is  so  nearly  equal  to 
the  waste,  that  the  diminution  of  power  is 
scarcely  appreciable ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  activity  has  been  long  continued,  or  has 
been  very  violent,  that  the  repair  becomes 
so  far  in  arrear  of  the  wa.ste  as  to  produce  a 
perceptible  prostration.  In  all  c.ws,  how¬ 
ever,  when,  by  the  action  of  a  faculty,  waste 
has  been  incurred,  some  lapse  of  time  must 
take  place  before  full  efficiency  can  be  re¬ 
acquired  ;  and  this  time  must  be  long  in  pro¬ 
portion  us  the  waste  has  been  great. 


Keeping  in  mind  these  general  truths,  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  understand  certain 
causes  of  effect  in  composition  now  to  Ije  con¬ 
sidered.  Every  perception  received,  and 
every  conception  realized,  entailing  some 
amount  of  waste — or,  as  Liebeg  would  say, 
some  change  of  matter  in  the  brain — and  the 
efficiency  of  the  faculties  subject  to  this  waste 
being  thereby  temporarily,  thotigh  often  but 
momentarily,  diminished — the  resulting  par¬ 
tial  inability  must  affect  the  acts  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  conception  that  immediately  succeed. 
And  hence  we  may  expect  that  the  vividness 
with  which  images  are  realized  will,  in  many 
cases,  depend  on  the  order  of  their  presenta¬ 
tion  ;  even  when  one  order  is  as  convenient 
to  the  understanding  as  the  other.  We  shall 
find  sundry  facts  which  alike  illustrate  this, 
and  are  explained  by  it.  Climax  is  one  of 
them.  The  marked  effect  obtained  by  pla¬ 
cing  last  the  most  striking  of  any  series  of 
images,  and  the  weakness — often  the  ludi¬ 
crous  weakness — produced  by  reversing  thus 
arrangement,  depends  on  the  general  law  in¬ 
dicate.  As  immediately  after  looaing  at 
the  sun,  we  cannot  perceive  the  light  of  a 
fire,  whilst  by  looking  at  the  fire  first  and  the 
sun  afterwards  we  can  perceive  both  ;  so  af¬ 
ter  receiving  a  brilliant,  or  weighty,  or  ter¬ 
rible  thought,  we  cannot  appreciate  a  less 
brilliant,  less  weighty,  or  less  terrible  one, 
whilst,  by  reversing  the  order,  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  each.  In  Antithesis,  again,  we  may 
recognize  the  same  general  truth.  The  op¬ 
position  of  two  thoughts  that  are  the  re¬ 
verse  of  each  other  in  some  prominent  trait 
insures  an  impressive  effect ;  and  does  this  by 
giving  a  momentary  relaxation  to  the  facul¬ 
ties  addressed.  If,  after  a  series  of  images 
of  an  ordinary  character,  appealing  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
or  approbation,  or  beauty,  the  mind  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  a  very  insignificant,  a  very  un¬ 
worthy,  or  a  very  ugly  image — the  faculty  of 
reverence,  or  approbation,  or  beauty,  as  the 
ca^e  may  be,  having  for  the  time  nothing 
to  do,  lends  to  resume  its  full  power;  and 
will  immediately  afterwards  appreciate  a 
vast,  admirable,  or  beautiful  image  better 
than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Improbable 
as  these  momentary  variations  in  sus¬ 
ceptibility  will  seem  to  many,  we  cannot 
doubt  their  occurrence  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  analogous  variations  in  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  senses.  Referring  once 
more  to  phenomena  of  vision,  every  one 
knows  that  a  patch  of  black  on  a  white 
ground  looks  blacker,  and  a  patch  of  white 
on  a  black  ground  looks  whiter,  than  else- 
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where.  As  the  blackness  and  the  whiteness  i 
must  really  be  the  same,  the  only  assignable 
cause  for  this  is  a  difference  in  their  action 
upon  us,  dependent  on  the  different  states  of 
our  faculties.  It  is  simply  a  visual  antithe¬ 
sis. 

But  this  extension  of  the  general  principle 
of  eoonomy — this  further  condition  of  effect 
in  composition,  that  the  power  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  must  be  continuously  husbanded — in¬ 
cludes  much  more  than  has  been  yet  hinted. 
It  implies  not  only  that  certain  arrangements 
and  certain  juxtapositions  of  connected  ideas 
are  best;  but  that  some  modes  of  dividing 
and  presenting  the  subject  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  others ;  and  that,  too,  irrespective 
of  its  local  cohesion.  It  shows  why  we  must 
progress  from  the  less  interesting  to  the  more 
interesting  ;  and  why  not  only  the  composi¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  but  each  of  its  successive 
portions,  should  tend  towards  a  climax.  At 
the  same  time,  it  forbids  long  continuity  of 
the  same  species  of  thought,  or  repeated  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  effects.  It  warns  us 
against  the  error  committed  both  by  Pope  in 
his  poems  and  by  Bacon  in  his  essays — the  er¬ 
ror,  namely,  of  constantly  employing  the 
most  effective  forms  of  expression;  and  it 
points  out  that  as  the  easiest  posture  by  and 
by  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  with  pleasure 
exchanged  for  one  less  easy  ;  so  the  roost 
perfectly  constructed  sentences  will  soon 
weary,  and  relief  will  be  given  by  using  those 
of  an  inferior  kind.  Further,  it  involves  that 
not  only  should  we  avoid  generally  combining 
our  words  in  one  manner,  however  good,  or 
working  out  our  figures  and  illustrations  in  one 
way,  however  telling,  but  we  should  avoid 
anything  like  uniform  adherence,  even  to  the 
wider  conditions  of  effect.  We  should  not 
make  every  section  of  our  subject  progress 
in  interest:  we  should  not  always  rise  to  a 
climax.  As  we  saw  that,  in  single  sentences, 
it  is  but  rarely  allowable  to  fulfil  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  strength ;  so  in  the  larger  portions 
of  composition  we  must  not  often  conform 
entirely  to  the  law  indicated.  We  must  sub¬ 
ordinate  the  component  eflFects  to  the  total 
effect. 

In  deciding  how  practically  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  artistic  composition,  we  may 
derive  help  by  bearing  in  mind  a  fact  already 
pointed  out — the  fitness  of  certain  verbal  ar¬ 
rangements  for  certain  kinds  of  thought. 
The  constant  variety  in  the  mode  of  present¬ 
ing  ideas  which  the  theory  demands  will  in 
a  great  degree  result  from  a  skilful  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  form  to  the  matter.  We  saw  how 
the  direct  or  inverted  sentence  is  spontane- 
oiuly  used  by  excited  people ;  and  how  their 


language  is  also  characterized  by  figures  of 
speech  and  by  extreme  brevity.  Hence  these 
may  with  advantage  predominate  in  emotion¬ 
al  passages,  and  may  increase  as  the  emo¬ 
tion  rises.  On  the  other  hand,  for  complex 
ideas,  the  indirect  sentence  seems  the  best 
vehicle.  In  conversation,  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  near  approach  to  a  desired 
conclusion  will  often  show  itself  in  a  series 
of  short,  sharp  sentences ;  whilst,  in  impress¬ 
ing  a  view  already  enunciated,  we  generally 
make  our  periods  voluminous  by  piling 
thought  upon  thought.  These  natural  modes 
of  procedure  may  serve  as  guides  in  writing. 
Keen  observation  and  skilful  analysis  would, 
in  like  manner,  detect  many  other  peculiarities 
of  expression  produced  by  other  attitudes  of 
mind  ;  and  by  paying  due  attention  to  all 
such  traits,  a  writer  possessed  of  sufficient 
versatility  might  make  some  approach  to  a 
completely  organized  work. 

This  species  of  composition  which  the  law 
of  effect  points  out  as  the  perfect  one,  is  the 
one  which  high  genius  tends  naturally  to 
produce.  As  we  found  that  the  kinds  of 
sentence  which  are  theoretically  best  are 
those  generally  employed  by  superior  minds, 
and  by  inferior  minds  when  excitement  has 
raised  them  ;  so  we  shall  find  that  the  ideal 
form  for  a  poem,  essay,  or  fiction,  is  that 
which  the  ideal  writer  would  evolve  spon¬ 
taneously.  One  in  whom  the  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  fully  responded  to  the  state  of  mind 
would  unconsciously  use  that  variety  in  the 
mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts  which  Art 
demands.  This  constant  employment  of 
one  species  of  phraseology,  which  all  have 
now  to  strive  against,  implies  an  undevel¬ 
oped  faculty  of  langtiage.  To  have  a  specific 
style  is  to  be  poor  in  speech.  If  we  glance 
back  at  the  past,  and  remember  that  men 
had  once  only  nouns  and  verbs  to  convey 
their  ideas  with,  and  that  from  then  to  now 
the  growth  has  been  towards  a  greater 
numl^r  of  implements  of  thought,  and  con¬ 
sequently  towards  a  greater  complexity  and 
variety  in  their  combinations,  we  may  infer 
that  we  are  now,  in  our  use  of  sentences, 
much  what  the  primitive  man  was  in  his  use 
of  words,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the 
process  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  must  pro¬ 
duce  increasing  heterogeneity  in  our  modes  of 
expression.  As  now  in  a  fine  nature  the 
play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  roice 
and  its  cadences,  vary  in  harmony  with 
every  thought  uttered  ;  so  in  one  possessed 
of  a  fully  developed  power  of  speech,  the 
mould  in  which  each  combination  of  words 
is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with,  and  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to,  the  sentiment.  That  a  perfectly 
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endowed  man  must  unconsciously  write  in 
all  styles,  we  may  infer  from  considering 
how  styles  originate.  Why  is  Addison  dif¬ 
fuse,  Johnson  pompous.  Goldsmith  simple  ? 
Why  is  one  author  abrupt,  another  rhythmi¬ 
cal,  another  concise  ?  Evidently  in  each 
case  the  habitual  mode  of  utterance  must 
depend  upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the 
nature.  The  predominant  feehngs  have  by 
use  trained  the  intellect  to  represent  them. 
But  whilst  long,  though  unconscious,  disci¬ 
pline  has  made  it  do  this  efficiently,  it  remains, 
from  lack  of  practice,  incapable  of  doing  the 
same  for  the  less  powerful  feelings ;  and 
when  these  are  excited*,  the  usual  modes  of 
expression  undergo  but  a  slight  modihcation. 
Let  the  powers  of  speech  be  fully  developed, 
however — let  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to 
convey  the  emotions  be  complete — and  this 
fixity  of  style  will  disappear.  The  perfect 
writer  will  express  himself  as  Junius,  when 
in  the  Junius  frame  of  mind  ;  when  be  feels 
as  Lamb  felt,  will  use  a  like  familiar  speech ; 


and  will  fall  into  the  ruggedness  of  Carlyle 
when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now  he  will  be 
rhy metical  and  now  irregular;  here  his  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  plain  and  there  ornate ;  some¬ 
times  his  sentences  will  be  balanced  and  at 
other  times  unsymmetrical  ;  for  a  while 
there  will  be  considerable  sameness,  and  then 
again  great  variety.  From  his  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  naturally  responding  to  his  state  of 
feeling,  there  will  flow  from  bis  pen  a 
composition  changing  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  aspects  of  bis  subject  change.  He 
will  thus  without  effort  conform  to  what 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  laws  of  effect. 
And  whilst  bis  work  presents  to  the  reader 
that  variety  needful  to  prevent  continuous 
exertion  of  the  same  faculties,  it  will  also 
answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly  organ¬ 
ized  products  both  of  man  and  of  nature  ;  it 
will  be  not  a  series  of  like  parts  simply  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of 
unlike  parts  that  are  mutually  dependent. 


THE  KING  OF  YVETOT. 


There  are  few  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  travelled  in  France  but  must  frequently 
have  heard  proverbial  allusion  made  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  monarch  of  Yvetot ;  and  still  fewer  must 
be  those  who,  having  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  French  literature,  are  unacquainted  with 
Beranger’s  happy  lyric — 

There  reigned  a  monarch  in  Yvetot 
But  little  known  in  story. 

Who,  stranger  all  to  grief  and  woe. 

Slept  soundly  without  glory  ; 

His  night-cap  tied  by  Jenny’s  care 
(The  only  crown  this  king  would  wear), 

He’d  snooze ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Vvetot. 

His  jolly  court  he  held  each  day, 

’Neath  humble  roof  of  rushes  green ; 

And  on  a  donkey  riding  gay. 

Through  all  his  kingdom  might  be  seen : 

A  happy  soul,  and  thinking  well. 

His  only  guard  was — sooth  to  tell — 

His  dog ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 


No  harsh  exacting  lord  was  he, 

To  grasp  more  than  his  folks  could  give ; 

But,  mild  howe’er  a  king  may  be, 

His  majesty,  you  know,  must  live ; 

And  no  man  e’er  a  bumper  filled, 

Until  the  jovial  prince  had  swilled 

His  share ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

He  ne’er  sought  to  enlarge  his  states. 

But  was  a  neighbor  just  and  kind ; 

A  pattern  to  all  potentates. 

Would  they  his  bright  example  mind. 

The  only  tears  he  e’er  caused  fall. 

Fell  when  he  died — which  you’ll  not  call 
His  fault. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Y vetot. 

It  is  well  known  that  B4ranger’s  song,  from 
which  we  have  extracted  the  preceding  four 
verses,  as  translated  by  Anderson,  was  a 
friendly,  though  rather  satirical  remonstrance 
with  Napoleon — of  course  we  mean  the  Na¬ 
poleon — touching  his  ambitious  and  bellicose 
policy.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known,  that 
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there  really  was  a  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  and 
that  its  several  dynasties  reigned  peacefully 
for  upwards  of  eleven  centuries.  Anderson, 
in  a  note  to  the  song,  says :  “  Yvetot,  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  north  of  France,  possesses  a 
monarch  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  burlesque  per¬ 
sonage,  whose  royal  charger  is  a  donkey  ;  his 
guard,  a  dog;  his  crown,  a  night-cap;  and 
his  revenue,  a  gratuitous  draught  of  toine  at 
the  ale  houses  of  his  liege  subjects !”  Young, 
another  translator  of  Boranger,  not  any  bet¬ 
ter  informed,  tells  us  that  ‘  the  Lords  of  Yve¬ 
tot  claimed  and  exercised,  in  the  olden  time, 
some  such  fantastical  privileges  as  are  here 
alluded  to.’ 

The  translators  have  some  excuse  for  their 
ignorance  regarding  the  king  of  Yvetot;  for 
few  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day,  with  the 
exception  of  antiquaries,  consider  him  to  have 
been  anything  else  than  a  popular  myth.  Be 
it  our  task,  then,  to  jot  down  some  authentic 
notices  of  that  ancient,  and  now  extinct  mo¬ 
narchy. 

Yvetot,  a  town  and  commune  of  ancient 
Normandy  (Pays  de  Caux),  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine-Inf6rieure,  now  traversed  by 
the  railway  leading  from  Havre  de  Gr5ce  to 
Rouen,  was,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  seign¬ 
iory  of  one  Vauthier,  chamberlain  to  Clotaire 
I.,  the  royal  son  of  Clovis  and  ' Clotilda. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Vauthier’s  history,  more  than  that  he 
iield  the  fief  of  Yvetot  from  Clotaire  by  the 
feudal  tenure  of  military  service.  An  able 
and  trustworthy  statesman  in  the  council- 
chamber,  a  valiant  and  skilful  commander  in 
the  battle-field,  the  chamberlain  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with 
his  king,  who  ever  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his 
sage  suggestions.  This  high  honor,  however, 
being  not  at  ail  agreeable  to  the  other  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  court,  they  entered  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  ruin  the  favorite  chamberlain. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  they  per¬ 
fidiously  vilified  him  to  the  king.  The 
chroniclers  do  not  state  what  were  the  exact 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  they  must 
have  been  weighty  and  artfully  insinuated, 
for  the  rude  and  truculent  Clotaire  swore  that 
he  would,  with  his  own  hand,  slay  the  Sieur 
of  Yvetot,  when  and  wherever  he  should 
chance  to  meet  with  him.  The  reader  must 
not  be  surprised  at  such  a  vow  :  in  those  days, 
sovereigns  frequently  indulged  in  a  plurality 
of  offices,  and  could  upon  occasion  perform 
the  duty  of  the  executioner  as  well  as  that 
of  the  judge.  Vauthier  happened  to  have  a 
friend  at  court,  who  sent  him  timely  warning 
of  this  state  of  aflfairs ;  and  not  thinking  it  by 
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any  means  prudent  to  expose  himself  to  the 
lethal  fury  of  a  king  who  had  unscrupulously 
killed  his  own  nephews,  he  left  the  country, 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  north,  then  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  Thuringian  pagans,  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Clotaire  and  his  religion,  such  as  it 
ts. 

After  ten  years  of  arduous  service  and 
heroic  exploit^  Vauthier,  crowned  with  glory, 
and  hoping  that  time  had  mollified  the  malig¬ 
nant  feelings  of  the  king,  turned  his  face  once 
more  towards  his  native  country.  But  at 
that  period  bad  passions  were  not  so  easily 
effaced  ;  besides,  the  accusers  of  Vauthier 
were  now  doubly  interested  in  keeping  bim 
at  a  distance.  The  Lord  of  Yvetot,  hearing 
how  matters  stood,  to  make  sure  of  a  favora¬ 
ble  reception,  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  a  friend  of  Pope 
Agapet,  who  sent  him  with  letters  to  Clo¬ 
taire,  in  the  capacity  of  an  envoy.  Under 
the  shield  of  so  sacred  a  function,  Vauthier 
had  no  hesitation  in  repairing  to  Soissons, 
and  presenting  himself  l^fore  the  king  ;  yet, 
to  be  still  more  secure,  he  chose  for  that  oc¬ 
casion  the  solemnities  of  Good  Friday — the 
anniversary  of  the  great  day  of  Christian 
mercy.  Clotaire  was  at  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral,  celebrating  the  holiest  rites  of 
the  church  before  a  crucifix  veiled  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  when  Vauthier  made  his  presence  known. 
Throwing  himself  on  his  knees  in  humble 
supplication,  he  presented  the  letters  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  implored  pardon,  if  he 
had  been  guilty,  by  the  merits  of  Him  who, 
on  the  same  day,  had  so  freely  shed  bis  blood 
for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  The  ferocious 
and  implacable  king  recognized  the  suppliant, 
and,  without  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  either 
the  place  or  the  day,  drew  his  sword,  and, 
with  one  blow,  struck  the  unfortunate  cham¬ 
berlain  dead  on  the  stone  pavement,  at  the 
very  steps  of  the  altar. 

Violent  passions  have,  generally  speaking, 
rapid  revulsions.  Scarcely  was  Vauthier’s 
body  cold,  when  the  king  repented  his  hasty 
deed.  The  clergy  read  to  him  the  letters 
from  Pope  Agapet,  which  attested  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  former  favorite ;  and  they  re¬ 
presented  to  him,  that  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  description  of  sacrilege,  the  sin  from 
which  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone  could  ab¬ 
solve.  In  a  short  time  the  barbarous  Clo¬ 
taire  passed  from  a  state  of  rabid  fury  to  one 
of  the  most  abject  despair,  so  that  he  required 
little  persuasion  from  the  clergy  ere  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  Rome,  bearing  rich  presents, 
to  beg  for  absolution  from  the  pope.  The 
messenger  arrived  at  Rome  just  as  Agapet 
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was  at  the  point  of  death  ;  jet  the  business 
being  urgent,  and  the  presents  valuable,  he 
was  ushered  into  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
dying  head  of  the  Christian  church.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  attendants,  the  pope  proceeded  to 
pronounce,  in  a  feeble  voice,  the  penitential 
discipline  of  Clotaire.  He  said  that  the 
king  could  not  expect  pardon  unless  he  gave 
the  highest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  heirs 
of  the  murdered  man :  but  here  a  6t  of 
coughing  attacked  and  carried  off  his  holiness, 
so  that  whatever  penance  he  intended  to  in¬ 
flict  was  never  known.  Clotaire,  however, 
determined  to  expiate  *hi8  crime,  long  pon¬ 
dered  upon  the  meaning  of  the  pope’s  dying 
words,  and  at  last  concluded  that,  as  there 
was  nothing  higher  than  a  king,  the  words 
‘  highest  satisfaction’  meant  that  he  should 
raise  the  heir  of  Vauthier  to  the  royal  dig¬ 
nity.  Accordingly,  he  by  charter  erected 
the  seigniory  of  Yvetot  into  a  kingdom — an 
act  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  ancient 
French  feudal  law,  which  enfranchised  the 
family  of  the  vassal  from  all  homage  and 
duty,  if  his  lord  laid  violent  hands  upon  him. 

From  that  time  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  descendants  of  Vau¬ 
thier  reigned  as  independent  sovereigns  of 
their  little  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  owing  neither 
tribute,  service,  nor  allegiance  to  any  other 
power.  Consequently,  until  the  great  Revo¬ 
lution,  which,  like  the  bursting  of  a  pent-up 
deluge,  changed  the  features  of  the  whole 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  Yvetot  paid  no 
taxes  to  the  government  of  Fnince. 

Historians  and  jurisconsults  have  written 
many  grave  and  learned  dissertations  on  the 
curious  position  of  this  little  kingdom  shut  up 
in  a  greater  one  ;  and,  though  they  differ  in 
some  trifling  respects,  they  all  coincide  in 
concluding,  that  the  king  of  Yvetot,  being 
independent  of  any  other  potentate,  was 
never  obliged  to  engage  in  quarrels  which 
did  not  concern  him,  and  accordingly  lived 
in  peace  with  his  neighbors,  whom  he  never 
pretended  to  frighten.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
courtiers  and  counsellors,  statecraft  and  poli¬ 
tics  were  unknown  in  Yvetot ;  thus  the  king 
remained  neuter  during  the  various  wars  that 
raged  around  him,  though  he  could  bring  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  royal  troops 
into  the  field.  The  seriousness  of  these  dis¬ 
quisitions  has  been  occasionally  enlivened  by 
a  spice  of  pleasantry.  We  are  told  how  the 
king  of  Yvetot  kept  his  own  seals,  and  was 
his  own  minister  of  finance ;  that  his  court 
consisted  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  four  canons, 
not  one  of  whom  ranked  higher  in  the  church 


than  a  parish  curtf ;  four  notaries,  dignified 
by  the  title  of  judges,  representing  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  formed  the  senate,  and  com¬ 
posed  his  majesty’s  privy  council ;  four  of  the 
best-looking  of  the  tenants’  daughters  were 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  and  maids  of 
honor  to  the  queen ;  four  stalwart  body¬ 
guards  attended  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony 
— at  other  times,  they  worked  as  agricultural 
laborers  on  the  royal  farm  ;  a  footman  per¬ 
formed  the  duty  of  chamberlain,  and,  when 
necessary,  that  of  herald  ;  a  groom  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  horse ;  a  gardener  superintended 
the  woods  and  forests.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  traditionary  account  of  the  court  of 
Y vetot ;  and,  lest  the  reader  should  think  it 
all  a  joke,  we  shall  specify  some  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  still  extant  respecting  that 
little  kingdom. 

A  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of 
Normandy,  executed  in  the  year  1392,  men¬ 
tions  the  king  of  Yvetot ;  and  various  letters- 
patent,  granted  by  monarchs  of  France  in 
1404,  1450,  and  1464,  acknowledge  and 
confirm  the  title.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Normandy  was  under 
English  rule,  one  John  Holland,  an  English¬ 
man,  claimed,  in  the  name  of  his  master 
Henry  VI.,  certain  taxes  and  feudal  duties 
from  the  kingdom  of  Yvetot.  Strange  to 
say,  in  those  semi-barbarous  days,  the  case 
was  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  issue 
given  against  Holland,  the  court  fully  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Lord  of  Yvetot  ns  an  independent 
king.  A  letter  of  Francis  I.,  addressed  to 
the  queen  of  Y vetot,  is  still  in  existence.  In 
one  of  the  many  episodes  of  the  wars  of  the 
League,  it  happened  that  Henry  IV.,  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat,  found  himself  in  Yvetot, 
and  determined  not  to  recede  further,  he 
cheered  his  troop.s  by  jocularly  saying  :  ‘  If 
we  lose  France,  we  must  take  possession  of 
this  fair  kingdom  of  Yvetot.’  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de  Medici, 

I  the  same  monarch  rebuked  the  grand  cham¬ 
berlain  for  not  aiisigning  to  Martin  du  Belley, 
then  king  of  Yvetot,  a  position  suitable  to 
his  regal  dignity.  The  Belley  dynasty  reigned 
in  Yvetot  for  332  years.  The  last  king  of 
that  petty  kingdom  was  D’Albon  St.  Marcel, 
who,  when  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  mo¬ 
destly  assumed  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
a  prince.  The  Revolution,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  swept  away  the  ancient  crown,  and 
the  King  of  Yvetot  is  now  nothing  more  than 
the  title  of  a  song,  with  its  burden — 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 
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Wine  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.—  Psalmid. 


Fill  up  a  bumper  of  good,  rich,  generous 
wine — hold  it  to  the  light,  and  admire  the 
bright  ruby  tint — *ee  the  delicate,  gauzy, 
and  almotit  imperceptible  bees-wing  floating 
up  and  down  it  like  a  gossamer  in  the  calm 
air  of  a  summer’s  day — approach  it  to  your 
nostrils  and  inhale  the  deliciously  fragrant 
aroma — lower  it  slowly  and  reverently  to 
your  lips,  take  one  good  sip,  neither  too 
small  nor  too  copious  a  one,  and  let  the  ex¬ 
quisite  liquor  flow  gently  and  smoothly  over 
your  tongue  and  palate,  and  glide  in  a  warm 
and  exhilarating  stream  down  to  your  accom¬ 
modating  oesophagus.  It  is  gone — aye,  but 
not  ius  influence,  not  its  diviner  part — not 
its  soul — its  “farewell  flavor,” as  it  was  once 
happily  terrfttd  by  a  poetically  disposed 
wine-merchant.  That  same  “  farewell  flavor” 
still  lingers  on  your  palate,  and  is  more  per¬ 
fect,  more  delicious,  more  delicate  th:in  when 
the  juice  of  the  grape  itself  was  on  your 
tongue.  You  have  drunk  a  splendid  glass 
of  rare  old  port — be  thankful  for  it !  And 
now  let  us  see  where  it  came  from,  and  trace 
its  history  from  its  embryo  condition  in  the 
grape  to  its  final  perfection  in  the  well- 
crusted  black  bottle. 

Fort- wine  is  the  name  given  to  all  the 
wine  shipped  from  Oporto  in  Portugal ;  but 
the  country  itself  produces  an  immense  va¬ 
riety  of  wines,  many  of  them  strongly  assimi¬ 
lating  to  Burgundy  and  claret,  very  unlike 
what  w’e  are  accustomed  to  as  port,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  entirely  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  only  other  wines  of  Portugal  known  to 
us  here,  are  Figueira,  Bucellas,  and  Lisbon ; 
while  those  which  cross  the  Bar  of  the  Dou- 
ro  have  no  other  name  for  us  than  port. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  port  wines  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  the 
character  of  those  wines  resembled  that  of 
Burgundy  or  claret.  They  were  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Douro,  but  in  the  lower 
part,  below  the  river  Corgo  (which  flows 
into  the  Douro)  towards  the  sea.  Tbb  river 


Corgo  now  serves  as  the  boundary  line,  se¬ 
parating  the  original,  or  lower,  district  from 
the  aug.-nented  district  of  the  present  day. 
The  wines  of  the  lower  district  were  those 
known  originally  as  port  wine,  and  are  still 
lightly  brandied.  The  district  has  gradually 
increased,  and  now  extends  to  nearly  eight 
le  igiies.  The  character  of  the  wine  in  the 
orifjlual  district  is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
but  according  to  the  prevailing  law,  that  no 
port  wine  shall  be  allowed  to  be  exported  to 
Great  Britain  that  does  not  possess  cerUiin 
qualitie:>,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
grape  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the 
beautiful,  elegant,  exhilarating  wine  of  the 
ancient  district,  or  Lower  Corgo,  are  placed 
in  the  second,  or  sometimes  the  third  quali¬ 
ty.  The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  as  the  law 
of  Portugal  distinctly  declares  that  wines  for 
England,  called  first  quality,  shall  have  im¬ 
mense  color,  great  body,  and  great  richness, 
to  enable  them  to  serve  for  blending  with 
other  red  wines  of  other  countries,  so  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  district  is  now 
planted  with  the  class  of  vine  to  produce,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  which  is  required  by 
law. 

The  Portuguese  wine-farmer  is  free  to 
cultivate  his  ground  without  any  restriction 
whatever;  the  merchant  may  purchase  his 
grapes,  and  make  the  wines  according  to  the 
quality  and  character  he  may  consider  re¬ 
quisite  for  his  business ;  but  no  sooner  are 
the  wines  housed,  no  sooner  has  the  farmer 
to  feel  grateful  for  an  abundant  harvest,  than 
the  Wine  Company’s  tasters  flock  up  to  the 
Alto  Douro  in  a  shoal,  pounce  down  upon 
his  property,  sample  every  one  of  his  vats, 
mark  and  number  those  samples  ;  and  then 
the  tasters  are  congregated  in  a  large  room, 
where  smoking  and  other  little  amusements 
of  the  kind  are  tolerated,  if  not  permitted, 
and  here,  one  after  the  other,  the  samples 
are  submitted  to  the  judgments  of  these  men, 
many  of  whom  hare  no  knowledge  whatever 
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of  wine,  much  less  of  wine  five  or  six  weeks 
old.  There  is  a  mixture  called  Jeropiga, 
which  is  an  adulteration  used  for  bringing  up 
the  character  of  ports  ;  this  is  tasted  indis¬ 
criminately  with  the  various  delicate  varie¬ 
ties  of  wine  we  have  alluded  to,  and  then  the 
worthy  tasters  set  to  work  to  select  four 
qualities  of  wine  (and  four  only  as  directed 
by  law)  out  of  all  they  have  tasted.  The 
first  quality,  which  ought  to  be  the  best,  for 
Europe  ;  the  second,  for  ports  out  of  Europe ; 
the  third,  for  consumption  at  home  ;  and  the 
fourth,  refuse  for  distillation. 

We  have  spoken  of  ^Jeropiga — let  us  ex¬ 
plain  what  it  is.  Jeropiga  is  composed  of 
two-thirds  must,  or  grape  juice,  and  one- 
third  spirit — that  is,  brandy  distilled  from 
port  wine,  and  which  brandy  is  about  20 
per  cent,  above  British  proof ;  then  sweet¬ 
ening  matter  in  every  variety  and  elder- ber¬ 
ry  is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  it 
and  giving  it  a  body.  This  judicious  mix¬ 
ture  is  principally  employed  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins,  as  it 
makes  capital  negus,  requires  only  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  boiling  water,  and  no  sugar,  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  body  and  color,  and  so  goes  a  long 
way.  It  is  often  used  for  adulterating  the 
lower  class  af  ports  sent  to  England,  but 
America  is  the  only  country  that  receives  it 
"  neat,”  and  delights  in  the  “  genuine  ar¬ 
ticle.” 

Now  imagine,  good  reader — Jigurez  vous, 
as  the  French  would  say — picture  to  your¬ 
self  half-a-dozen  coarse  brutes,  with  palates 
as  dull  as  those  of  a  night-cabman  natural¬ 
ly,  sitting  down  and  imbibing  this  delectable 
compound,  and  afterwards,  or  at  the  same 
time,  tasting  a  score  or  two  of  the  most  lacy 
and  delicate  wines,  and  then  deciding  on  their 
merits,  and  settling  which  is  the  first  quality, 
or  rather  the  especial  quality  suited  to  the 
taste  of  your  worthy  self — John  Bull !  Is  it 
not  disgusting  ?  is  it  not  horrifying  ?  But, 
you  will  say,  how  comes  it  that,  after  all,  we 
don’t  get  such  very  bad  stuff  sent  us — or,  at 
least,  that  we  get  some  very  good  stuff  too, 
such  as  we  endeavored  faintly  to  describe  in 
the  outset  of  these  our  labors.  We  will  show 
you  as  we  proceed. 

The  tasters  divide  the  wines  into  four 
qualities.  The  first  must  have  para  n  e  pa- 
radar,  or  para  henejiciar  outros — that  is  to 
say,  qualities  more  than  enough  for  them¬ 
selves  (viz.,  body,  flavor,  color,  and  richness 
to  spare)  for  the  purpose  of  doctoring  other 
wines — such  are  the  words  of  the  law  or 
regulation.  A  regulation  made  by  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company,  and  sanctioned  by  the  For- 
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tuguese  Government,  which  kindly  imagines 
that  port  wines  are  not  known  or  drunk  at 
all  in  England  at  port  wines,  but  are  really 
used  simply  for  making  artificial  ones. 

The  second  quality  is  designated  as  wine 
que  tern  para  si,  so  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  a 
beautiful,  pure,  simple,  unloaded  wine  ;  but 
as  it  will  not  serve  for  a  “  doctor,”  or  for  cut¬ 
ting  or  blending  with  other  wines,  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  allowed  to  be  shipped  here  nor  to  any 
port  of  Europe. 

The  third  quality  is  a  simple  light  wine, 
que  nem  para  si  tern,  that  is,  not  enough  for 
itself,  with  little  body  and  color,  but  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  table  drinking,  off-draught, 
and  might  be  shipped  with  very  little  brandy 
added  at  a  cheap  rate.  This  wine  is  the  only 
wine  used  to  any  extent  in  Portugal  itself 
from  royalty  to  the  peasant.  Indeed,  it  is 
kept  entirely  for  home  consumption,  and  no 
other  country  in  the  world  is  allowed  to  taste 
this  beautiful,  racy,  exhilarating,  health-in¬ 
spiring  wine. 

The  fourth  quality  is  termed  rtfugo,  or  re¬ 
fuse,  and  is  generally  set  aside  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distillation. 

From  these  classifications,  it  is  evident 
that  no  pure  wine  is  allowed  to  be  exported 
to  this  country,  or,  indeed,  to  any  country  of 
Europe.  It  follows  that  the  Oporto  export¬ 
ers,  being  most  of  them  men  of  character 
and  honor,  and  many  of  them  our  own 
countrymen,  are  compelled  to  evade  the  law 
by  a  process  something  very  like  smuggling, 
or  else  to  deal  in  abominations  and  adultera¬ 
tions.  They  choose  the  former  as  the  lesser 
evil,  and  they  accomplish  it  thus  : — 

Bilhettes,  or  permissions  to  export,  are 
granted  by  the  Portuguese  Wine  Company  ; 
they  arc  limited  in  number,  and  they  con¬ 
fine  their  permission  to  the  particular  class 
of  wine  above  described  as  “  first  quality.” 
These  bilhettes  are  granted  to  the  farmer  in 
qualification  of  his  wine.  A  merchant,  desir¬ 
ous  of  exporting  wine  to  England,  purchases 
one  of  these  bilhettes  from  the  farmer  for  a 
stipulated  sum — say  £3  :  he  then  substitutes 
the  beautiful  wine  manufactured  by  himself 
in  place  of  the  miscalled  “  first  quality,” 
brings  down  the  wine  to  Oporto,  and  then 
has  no  difficulty  in  shipping  it  to  England. 
By  this  little  juggling  process,  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  taste  good,  fine,  healthful  port,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  muddled,  heady,  black,  sweet 
stuff,  which  the  Portuguese  Government 
choose  kindly  to  think  best  suited  to  our  tastes. 

After  all,  however,  our  supplies,  whether 
of  good  or  bad  port,  are  limited  by  the  ar- 
bi  rary  regulations  of  the  Portuguese  Wine 
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Company.  Forinstance,  in  1S51,  there  were 
94,123  pipes  of  all  sorts  submitted  to  the 
tasters.  Of  those  the  tasters  classihed  as 
“first  quality”  41,403  pipes,  when,  in  order 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  wines,  and  to  keep 
down  deposits,  the  government  decreed  that 
only  20,000  pipes  (less  than  half)  shopid  be 
exported  to  ports  in  Europe.  So  that  the 
sapient  government  of  Portugal  first  chooses 
our  wine  for  us,  and  then  limits  its  supply. 

There  is  .a  great  variety  of  grapes  grown 
in  the  wine-districts  of  Portugal.  Some  are 
a  light  and  delicate  grape  naturally  produ¬ 
cing  light  and  delicate  wines.  These  wines 
we  have  alluded  to  as  produced  in  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Corgo.  In  the  upper  country, 
or  above  that  district,  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
different ;  the  aspect  also  changes  ;  there  is 
but  little  depth  of  soil — consequently  the 
wines  of  that  district  superabound  in  saccha¬ 
rine,  and  are  deficient  in  water ;  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that  such  wines,  when  judiciously  selected, 
well  made,  and  fermented  as  far  as  possible 
(where  no  radical  defect  exists  in  the  grapes), 
are  of  full  body,  high  flavor,  and  very  deep 
color,  but  certainly  not  black  nor  strong,  al¬ 
though  possessing  a  quantity  of  alcohol  gen¬ 
erated  from  the  saccharine  naturally  existing 
in  the  grape.  These,  from  their  exposure 
and  the  nature  of  the  cast,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  the  grapes,  vary  in  character  from  the 
wine  deep  in  color  as  well  as  in  astringency, 
but  without  much  flavor,  into  a  wine  full  in 
flavor  as  well  as  deep  in  color  and  full  of 
body.  These  wines  have  latterly  and  truly 
been  considered  as  the  type  of  the  first  quality: 
but  as  the  Portuguese  law  distinctly  states 
that  they  must  have  qualities  more  than 
nature  will  allow  them  to  possess — hence  it 
is  that  those  adulterations  are  resorted  to,  to 
produce  in  them  what  nature  has  denied 
them. 

These  very  fine  wines,  therefore,  are  made 
by  speculators,  or  parties,  anxious  in  Portu¬ 
gal  to  make  their  fortunes  by  speculating  in 
bilhettes.  A  man  says  thus: — “I  will  ex¬ 
pend  If.  in  elder-berry,  and  thus  produce  in 
my  wine  the  color  the  law  requires  for  the 
first  quality.  I  shall  then  get  my  bilhette — 
that  is  worth  3/. — so  that  I  shall  gain  2f.  by 
it.”  From  this  system  the  exporting  merch¬ 
ants  (and  principally  the  British  merchants), 
disgusted  at  the  abuses  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  out,  have  in  self-de¬ 
fence  been  compelled  to  purchase  grapes 
themselves,  to  lease  farms,  and  even  to  pur¬ 
chase  estates,  and  endeavor  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  grapes  into  their  own  hands. 


so  that  they  know  they  can  supply  the  Brit¬ 
ish  consumer  with  pure  wine.  This  system 
is  now  practised  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is 
quite  a  rare  circumstance  for  a  British  house 
to  confine  their  purchases  direct  from  the 
farmer ;  most  of  them  finding  it  essentially 
necessary  to  prevent  sacrificing  their  credit 
as  men  of  honor,  and  shipping  an  adulterated 
wine,  go  at  once  to  the  farmer  and  purchase 
his  grapes.  The  qualities  we  have  alluded 
to  have  reference  to  the  grapes  alone. 

Color  from  the  grape  may  be  extracted  to 
a  great  extent,  according  to  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  wine-coloring  matter  existing  in 
the  and  not  in  the  juice;  and  if  the 
wine  be  perfectly  fermented,  as  a  matter  of 
course  decomposition  of  the  husk  takes  place 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  whole 
fermenting  in  a  mass,  the  coloring  matter  is 
extracted.  From  the  character  of  the  grape 
in  the  upper  country  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  the  highest 
priced  wines  in  consequence  of  that  expense 
are  produced,  there  is  no  necessity  for  ad¬ 
ditional  coloring  matter  if  this  simple  systeqi 
of  fermentation  be  carried  out  in  perfection  ; 
but  in  order  to  produce  the  other  two  quali¬ 
ties — namely,  the  strength  and  sweetness — 
the  fermentation  is  very  frequently  checked, 
by  which  the  wine  is  not  properly  attenuat¬ 
ed,  the  saccharine  is  not  converted  into  its 
proper  alcohol,  and  the  residue  of  this  un¬ 
converted  saccharine  remains  suspended  in 
the  imperfect  wine  ;  and  hence  to  prevent  a 
reaction  when  the  deposit  takes  place,  brandy 
must  be  thrown  into  it,  as  well  as  to  give  it 
the  strength  and  body  required  by  law.  If 
any  further  coloring  matter  be  absolutely  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  speculator,  the  elder-berry  is 
the  only  dye  made  use  of,  and  costs  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money.  Thus  the  sweetness 
arises  from  checked  fermentation ;  the  strength 
from  the  addition  of  spirit ;  and  the  color¬ 
ing,  if  insufficient  from  the  grape  husk,  from 
elder- berries. 

The  different  varieties  of  port  wine  contain 
different  proportions  of  brandy  or  alcohol. 
The  least  proportion  imported  into  this 
country  is  about  three  gallons  of  brandy  in  a 
pipe  of  115  gallons;  the  heavy  rich  wine 
containing  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  gallons 
of  brandy  in  the  pipe.  Yet  it  seems  that 
this  addition  of  brandy  is  not  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  wine,  but 
is  the  consequence  of  a  vitiated  taste  in  this 
country  for  strong  wine.  At  all  events,  the 
taste  is  not  so  vitiated  as  the  Portuguese 
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Government  would  suppose.  We  don’t  like 
blak,  sweet,  heavy  wines.  Who  does  not 
prefer  a  rich  ruby  color,  to  the  black-looking 
stuflf  that  seems  to  sleep  in  the  bottle,  and 
when  aroused  tries  to  go  to  sleep  again  ? 
Who  does  not  prefer  fruitiness,  without  lus- 
ciousuess,  and  enticing  bouquet  and  a  sort  of 
freshness  or  exhilarating  lightness,  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  flavo%  to  the  sweetness  and  heavi¬ 
ness  of  the  stuff  our  worthy  caterers  would 
send  us?  We  never  see  a  bottle  of  “heavy 
black  ”  port,  without  regarding  it  as  a  kind 
of  black-draught  made  lor  the  propagation 
of  gout  and  apoplexy. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  trace  what  was  the 
origin  of  this  Oporto  Wine  Company,  which 
decides  on  the  British  taste  for  port,  and 
fixes  it  at  a  standard  which  is  the  main  in¬ 
citement  to  adulteration.  The  company  was 
positively  established  to  prevent  adulteration. 
Its  history  is  briefly  this  : — In  the  year 
1754,  1755,  and  1756,  such  was  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  port  wine  trade  at  Oporto, 
that  previous  to  those  years — for  example 
in  1753 — when  21,107  pipes  were  exported, 
in  the  last  three  mentioned  years  only  12,500 
were  exported.  This  gave  rise  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  “Companhia  da  Agricultura 
das  Vinhas  da  Alto  Douro”  (Company  for 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Alto 
Douro),  under  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  with 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  secured  to  them  by 
government.  The  pretext  was  that  adulter- 
'ations  had  crept  in,  and  that,  therefore,  this 
company  should  be  established  in  order  to 
preserve  the  pure  character  of  port  wines. 
Then  there  was  a  law,  rendering  it  a  crime, 
which  subjected  the  delinquent,  on  being 
convicted  of  making  use  of  elder-berry,  or 
adulterations  of  any  kind,  or  mixture  of  any 
kind  in  the  wines,  to  transportation  to  the 
colonies  for  life.  This  continued  for  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  during  that  time — viz.,  up 
to  1833 — there  was  very  little  adulteration 
known  in  port  wines.  In  1820,  however, 
adulterations  began,  and  were  carried  on  to 
a  limited  extent  until  the  abolition  of  the 
Wine  Company  in  1833  by  Don  Pedro. 

Amongst  other  laws  which  this  old  wine 
company  procured  to  be  enacted,  was  one 
rendering  it  a  felony  and  punishable  by  trans¬ 
portation  for  life,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
if  a  single  elder-tree  should  be  found  on  the 
premises,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  boundary 
line  of  the  wine  district.  This  law  was  re¬ 
pealed  when  the  old  company  was  abolished 
in  1833.  Since  then  great  quantities  of 
elder-trees  have  been  planted  by  the  wine¬ 
growers. 


[Jail., 

The  old  company  was  abolished,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  their  property  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Oporto.  There¬ 
upon  their  creditors  petitioned  government 
to  pay  the  company’s  debts,  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  not  disposed  to  do ;  but  effect¬ 
ed  a  compromise  by  establishing  a  new  com¬ 
pany  on  the  same  basis  as  the  old  one  in 
1843,  and  allowing  them  half  of  the  result 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exportation 
of  port  wines. 

The  new  company  has  nearly  the  same 
powers  as  the  old  one,  except  that  it  is  un¬ 
supported  by  the  law  against  elder-trees, 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  its  powers  is  that 
of  limiting  the  exportations  ;  a.s,  for  instance, 
in  1848,  when  111,349  pipes  were  produced 
in  the  country,  and  onl}’  7,000  were  allowed 
by  the  company  to  be  exported,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  an  artificial  price,  to  the  great  loss  of 
John  Bull. 

Port  wine  forms  about  40  per  cent,  of  all 
the  wine  annually  con.->unu  d  in  Great  Biitain. 
And  yet  it  is  found  to  be  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing.  It  is  certainly  made  as  expensive  as 
possible  by  the  duties  imposed  both  on  its 
importation  here  and  its  exportation  from 
Portugal,  and  also  by  the  absurd  regulations 
and  limitations  made  in  the  latter  country. 
A  pipe  of  port  wine  exported  to  England 
pays  6/.  duty  to  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  same  quantity  exported  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  Australia,  <fec.,  pays  only  (Sd.  The  duty 
imposed  on  it  by  the  English  Government 
amounts  to  33/.  per  pipe,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  300  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  some  of  it,  and  more  than  cent,  per  cent, 
on  the  highest  priced.  How  delightful  to 
live  in  a  highly-tixed  country!  The  writer 
has  drunk  in  a  distant  English  colony,  better 
port  wine  at  21*.  a  dozen,  than  he  could 
procure  here  for  48«.  or  50*.,  though,  in 
the  former  case,  it  had  travelled  at  least  ten 
times  the  distance  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture. 

The  cost  of  the  wine  in  Portugal  varies 
with  the  quality  and  the  vintage.  It  may 
be  purchased  for  7/.  a  pipe,  and  it  frequently 
fetches  20/.  or  25/.  The  year  1820  was  an 
extraordin.iry  vintage,  one  that  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  public  taste  for  port  wine. 
In  that  year  the  grapes  produced  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  wine,  full  of  flavor,  body,  and  color; 
one  of  those  vinUiges,  which  fully  carried  o_t 
the  generally  misapplied  expression  of  the 
law,  que  tern  para  si,  e  jtara  beneficior  outros. 
Subsequently,  every  one  who  had  tasted  the 
wines  of  that  vintage,  naturally  wished  to 
obtain  some  of  a  similar  quality ;  and  wines 
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of  similar  quality  (naturally  or  artificially 
produced)  had  to  be  procured.  This  caused 
a  great  portion  of  the  new,  or  Upper  Corgo, 
district  to  be  planted  with  vines  producing 
similar  qualities  of  wine  to  the  vintage  of 
1820.  Last  year,  1851,  was  a  vintage 
equally  remarkable  ;  but  of  course  its  effects 
are  not  yet  felt.  Should  you  chance  to 
know,  good  reader,  a  man  who  has  still 
some  1820  port  in  his  cellar,  never  refuse  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him.  As  a  contrast 
to  it  we  will  give  you  the  ingredients  of 
some  port  wine,  which  most  of  us  have 
doubtless  tasted  at  some  time  or  other,  when 
scarcity  of  “  Australian  staple”  in  our 
pockets,  or  any  other  cause,  has  taken  us  to 
a  cheap  tavern  or  hotel,  and  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  gross  absurdity  of  ordering  a 
“  pint  of  port.”  Here  they  are  : — 

“Twelve  gallons  of  strong  port  (veritable), 

0  of  recti&ed  spirit,  3  of  cognac  brandy,  42 
of  6ne  rough  cider,  elder-berry  or  logwood 
ad  libitum,  according  to  tbe  color  required, 
and  the  whole  put  in  a  well-sulphured  cask.” 

Take  another  specimen  ; — 

“  Forty-6ve  gallons  of  cider,  6  of  brandy, 

8  of  port  wine,  2  gallons  of  sloes,  stewed  in 
2  gallons  of  water,  and  the  liquor  pressed 
off.  If  the  color  is  not  good,  add  tincture 
of  red  Sanders  or  cudbear.  Bottle  it,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  powder  of  catechu  being  added 
to  each,  a  fine  crusted  appearance  on  the 
bottles  will  soon  follow.” 

Such  are  two  of  the  recipes  of  the  “  Vict¬ 
uallers’  Guide,”  a  little  book  which  you  may 
buy  in  London  without  much  trouble,  if  you 
are  curious  in  such  matters.  By  the  bye, 
soaking  the  ends  of  tbe  corks  in  a  decoction 
of  Brazil  wood  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
then  y<iu  will  have  “  fine  old  crusted  port  at 
18*.  a  dozen.” 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  imagine,  that 
any  good  judge  of  wine  (and  is  there  an 
Englishman  who  does  mt  consider  himself  a 
good  judge  of  wine  or  horses  ?)  would 
detect  adulteration  to  any  extent.  And  yet 
the  Prince  Regent,  whose  taste  was  toler¬ 
ably  keen  in  such  things,  was  grossly  de¬ 
ceived.  He  had  a  small  quantity  of  magni¬ 
ficent  old  port  in  tbe  cellars  of  Carlton 
House  ;  he  valued  it  highly,  and  so  did  his 
household,  for  they  drank  it  all.  On  one 
occasion  the  Prince,  being  about  to  entertain 
some  choice  friends  at  dinner,  ordered  that 
some  of  this  particular  port  should  be 
served.  Great  was  the  consternation  in  the 
household,  when  the  appalling  fact  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  only  two  bottles  remained ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Prince  was  a 
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man  of  good  palate  ;  it  would  be  useless  to 
bring  him  some  from  another  bin,  and  swear 
that  it  was  the  wine  he  ordered.  The  butler 
was  in  despair ;  till  at  length  he  decided,  as 
a  last  chance,  to  go  to  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  state  his  dilemma,  and  seek  his  advice. 

He  found  the  man  he  sought. 

“  How  many  bottles  do  you  say  there 
are  yet  remaining  of  the  wine?”  asked 
the  merchant. 

“  Two,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Send  me  one  of  them  immediately.  Say 
the  day  for  which  the  wine  is  required.  I 
will  imitate  it,  and  no  one  will  discover  the 
difference.” 

In  gratitude  and  joy  the  butler  returned 
to  Carlton  House,  and  did  as  the  merchant 
desired. 

The  dinner-party  took  place.  The  “  par¬ 
ticular  old  port”  was  called  for  and  produced 
(at  least  its  imitation).  The  ro3'al  host  and 
bis  guests  sipped  it  and  praised  it,  and  were 
delighted.  So  was  the  butler,  who  saw  him¬ 
self  extricated  from  a  dilemma  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  serious. 

Time  passed  on ;  and  at  another  dinner 
party  his  Royal  Highness  called  for  some 
more  of  this  “  particular  old  port.”  The 
butler  was  in  dismay  again  ;  but  recovered 
when  he  recollected  that  he  had  still  several 
bottles  of  the  imitation  left.  He  produced 
it.  The  royal  host  and  his  guests  again  sip¬ 
ped  it ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  passed  their 
lips  than  they  sputtered  and  spat,  and 
seemed  to  have  tasted  filth.  And  so  they 
had  ;  the  imitation  was  worthless  now  that 
it  had  been  kept ;  it  was  good  only  for  the 
day  on  which  it  was  ordered.  The  trick  was 
discovered,  and  great  was  the  royal  wrath  ; 
though  it  may  doubted  whether  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  finding  his  palate  so  much  at 
fault  on  the  first  occasion  was  not  even 
greater  than  that  of  being  robbed  of  his 
“  particular  old  port.” 

The  great  favor  shown  in  England  for  port 
wine,  and  the  high  price  of  it,  naturally 
causes  it  to  be  adulterated  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  A  great  number  of  substitutes  for  it 
have  been  tried,  but  none  with  much  success 
when  sold  in  their  own  name.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  passed  very  well  when  called 
port,  and  perhaps  mixed  with  the  veritable 
wine  of  that  name.  The  South  of  France 
produces  a  great  variety  of  wines  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  port  by  any  but  the  b^t 
and  keenest  of  judges.  Roussillon  wines 
are  of  that  class  and  character,  and  so  are 
the  Benecarlo. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  a  great  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  substitute  Masdeu  for  port, 
calling  the  former  legitimately  by  its  own 
name,  and  selling  it  at  its  own  natural  price. 
As  to  its  success  there  are  many  opinions. 
Some  say  it  is  to  be  obtained  equal  to  the 
finest  port ;  others  pooh-pooh  !  its  preten¬ 
sions.  One  anecdote,  however,  is  much  to 
the  point. 

A  gentleman  in  the  wine-trade  went  to 
Port  Vendres,  which  is  the  port  for  shipping 
Masdeu  wine — on  business.  On  arriving 
there  he  found  very  extensive  warehouses, 
though  the  place  itself  seemed  outlandish 
and  deserted,  and  contained  not  more  than 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
This  struck  him  as  remarkable ;  and  he  in¬ 
quired  why  all  these  warehouses  were  erect¬ 
ed,  and  be  was  told  that  they  were  built  by 
the  present  proprietor’s  father.  The  pres¬ 
ent  proprietor  is  now  in  his  eighty-four 
or  eighty-fifth  year.  He  still  inquired  for 
what  purpose  the  father  had  built  them, 
and  was  informed  that  he  had  done  so  in 
connection  with  an  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Ire¬ 
land.  The  traveller  had  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Ireland :  but  upon  inquiry  he  was  told 
that  Mr.  Ireland  and  Monsieur  Duran’s 
father  had  had  large  transactions  together 
in  wine,  and  that  Mr.  Ireland  had  stated, 
that  he  wanted  it  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops  and  the  navy.  The  traveller  asked  if 
it  was  fine  old  wine  he  had  wanted,  or  such 
wine  as  is  usually  supplied  to  the  troops  and 
the  navy.  He  was  told  that  it  was  fine  old 
wine. 

The  traveller  returned  to  this  country,  and 
went  to  a  very  old  gentleman  whom  he 
knew  in  the  wine-trade,  and  asked  him  if  he 
remembered  anything  of  a  Mr.  Ireland.  The 
old  gentleman  recollected  him  very  well.  He 
had  commenced  life  in  Bristol,  in  a  very  ob¬ 
scure  position,  and  had  died  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  men  in  it.  “  What  course  of  trade  did 
he  follow?”  “He  was  an  importer  of  red 
wines.”  “  Of  port  wines  ?”  “  Port  wines !” 
“  What  reputation  had  his  wines  in  the  mar¬ 
ket?”  “They  were  of  the  very  highest 
class.”  And  yet,  strange 'to  say,  the  old 
gentleman  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  house 
bad  suddenly  suspended  its  operations  at  one 
particular  period.  The  traveller  supplied 
the  mi-ssing  link ;  he  could  tell  why  the  house 
of  Ireland  and  Co.  could  sell  no  more  first- 
class  port  wines.  It  was  that  the  first 
French  revolution  had  then  broken  out,  and 
cut  oflF  his  supply  of  Roussillon  wines! 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  testimony 
in  its  favor,  we  cannot  say  that  Masdeu,  as 
such,  has  come  greatly  into  notice  or  estima¬ 


tion.  ’The  importers  of  it  say  that  this  has 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  immense 
quantities  of  very  inferior  wine  being  im¬ 
ported  and  sold  under  its  name. 

At  the  time  when  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro  were  contesting  the  supremacy  of 
Portugal,  an  importer  of  Masdeu  wine  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  gentleman  who  then  had  the 
management  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company’s 
aflairs  in  this  country,  that  in  the  event  of 
Don  Pedro’s  success,  the  company’s  mo¬ 
nopoly  would  cease;  and  that  therefore  it 
might  be  for  the  advantage  of  their  mercan¬ 
tile  establishment  here  rather  to  adopt  the 
wines  of  France  and  continue  their  trade, 
than  lose  the  valuable  connexion  they  had 
formed.  For  that  object  he  sent  them  in  a 
cask  of  Masdeu  to  be  examined.  It  was 
racked  into  a  fresh-emptied  cask,  bearing 
the  brand  of  “  T  x  C.” — one  of  the  high: 
est  and  best.  A  neighboring  merchant 
shortly  after  applied  to  purchase  a  cask  of 
that  particular  mark,  knowing  that  the 
Oporto  house  had  several  at  the  time  in 
their  cellars.  By  mistake  the  ccllarman 
drew  from  the  particular  cask  containing  the 
French  (Masdeu)  wine,  and  exhibited  it  as 
the  finest  wine  of  Portugal.  It  was  tasted, 
and  at  once  bought  at  eighty  guineas  per 
pipe,  cash,  without  discount. 

In  1835  Masdeu  was  first  prominently  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  through  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
London  houses.  In  1836  and  1837  such 
was  the  progress  which  the  trade  had  made 
that  the  importations  of  one  house  alone 
equalled  the  whole  of  the  other  wines  de¬ 
rived  from  France.  This  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  houses,  and  fictitious 
wines  were  introduced  and  sold  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  Masdeu.  They 
did  so,  and  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  they 
got  it  a  bad  name  in  the  market.  Be  it  ob¬ 
served,  the  vineyard  of  Masdeu  itself  can 
produce  only  about  700  pipes  a  year;  but 
there  are  vineyards  in  its  neighborhood  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  an  almost  illimitable  sup¬ 
ply,  and  of  a  quality  nearly  or  quite  as  good. 

In  November,  1849,  a  London  wine-mer¬ 
chant  bad  an  associated  dinner  of  twenty 
brothers  in  the  trade.  He  thought  it  would 
be  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  relative  me¬ 
rits  of  the  wines  of  France  and  Portugal. 
Therefore  he  put  two  bottles  of  Masdeu  on 
the  table  after  dinner,  and  two  bottles  of  the 
best  port  his  cellar  could  afford.  Every 
gentleman  at  table,  without  exception,  push¬ 
ed  away  the  port  and  drank  the  Masdeu. 

Port  wine  appears  first  to  have  been  in- 
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troduced  into  England  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  a  “Farewell  to 
Wine,”  published  in  1693,  occur  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : — 

“  Some  claret,  boy !” 

“  Claret,  air ! — Lord,  there’s  none ! — 
Claret,  air,  why,  there's  not  a  drop  in  town : 

But  we’ve  the  best  re<l  port.” 

“  What’s  that  yon  call 

Red  port  ?” 

“  A  wine,  air,  comes  from  Portugal, — 

I’ll  fetch  a  pint.” 

I 

In  1686  a  gentleman  in  Devonshire  writing 
to  his  friend  in  London,  says  :  “  If  you  come 
down  here  and  see  me,  I  will  give  you  some 
of  that  thick  stuff  called  port  wine;”  adding, 
“  I  cannot  come  to  London  to  drink  bowls  of 
claret ;  I  wish  I  could.” 

The  English  people,  however,  don’t  seem 
to  have  taken  to  port  with  very  great  gusto 
at  6rst.  The  poet  Prior,  who  died  in  1720, 
makes  frequent  uncomplimentary  allusions  to 
it: — 

Else  (dismal  thought !)  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port. — Alma,  lat  Canto. 

Again : — 

Or  in  a  cottage  or  a  court. 

Drink  fine  champagne  or  muddled  port. 

Alma,  3rd  Canto. 

And  again,  in  another  place,  describing  a 
young  squire  coming. to  London,  and  the 
events  of  his  life,  he  says : — 

- Or  if  he  chance  to  meet 

With  folks  that  have  more  wealth  than  wit, 

He  drinks  cheap  port,  or  double  bub. 

And  then  he  joins  the  Hum-drum  Club. 

ChameUan. 

We  have  referred  to  the  home-manufac¬ 
ture  of  abominations  sold  under  the  name  of 
port  wine.  Let  us  now  give  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  mixtures  that  are  made  of  the 
wines  of  different  countries,  cheaper  than 
port  itself,  with  some  of  the  genuine  wine,  in 
order  to  form  a  compound  which  can  be  sold 
at  greater  proht  than  the  wine  it  professes 
to  be. 

Two  pipes  of  Beni  Carlos,  230  impe¬ 
rial  gallons  at  38/.  per  pipe,  cost  76/. ;  two 
|>ipes  of  figueiras,  230  gallons  at  45/.  per  1 16 
imperial  gallons,  cost  90/.  ;  one  and  a  half 
pipes  of  red  cape,  137  imperial  gallons  at 
32/.  per  91  impeiial  gallons,  cost  4b/.  3«.  6d.\ 
one  and  a  half  pipes  of  stout  good  port,  163 
imperial  gallons  at  76/.  per  113  imperial  gal¬ 


lons,  cost  109/.  Os.  10</. ;  one  pipe  of  common 
port,  115  gallons  at  63/.,  cost  63/.;  mountain 
wine,  20  imperial  gallons  at  60/.  per  103  im¬ 
perial  gallons,  cost  11/.  8«.  7d. ;  brandy-cowe, 
that  is,  washings  of  brandy  casks,  20  imperial 
gallons,  coloring  3  imperial  gallons,  probably 
of  elder-berry,  cost  3#.  It/.,  et  ceteras,  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  three 
pounds  of  gum-dragon,  cost  4«. ;  extra  al¬ 
lowance  for  loss  by  bottoms,  3/.  Total,  8 
pipes  of  port,  115  gallons  each  pipe,  920 
imperial  gallons,  401/. 

By  this  ingenious  mixture  a  wine  merchant 
is  enabled  to  turn  out  a  pipe  of  “  port”  for 
just  60/.,  and  he  can  sell  it  for  80/. 

An  industrious  and  inventive  genius,  named 
Blumenthall,  once  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  of 
“raising  the  wind,”  thus: — he  made  some 
compound  having  the  color  of  port  wine, 
filled  it  into  casks  and  bonded  it.  He  then 
borrowed  30/.  on  each  cask  (being  under 
the  duty).  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  delected  by  some  defrauded  money-lender, 
and,  we  believe,  that  he  sailed  to  Botany 
Bay  at  the  government  expense, 

“  Leaving  his  country  for  bis  country’s  good.” 

The  question  suggests  itself  to  our  very 
untradesmen-like  mind,  bow  far  there  is  anv 
moral  difference  between  the  offence  of  Mr. 
Blumenthall  and  that  of  the  respectable  wine 
merchants  who  sell  to  the  unsuspicious,  as 
genuine  first-class  port,  the  mixture  we  have 
ju?t  chronicled  ? 

The  consumption  of  port  wine  has  bi  cn 
decreasing  of  late.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact,  though  a  variety  of  reasons  are  sug¬ 
gested.  Some  impute  it  to  the  income-tax  ; 
some  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  incomes  of 
landed  proprietors;  some  to  the  growing 
tiiste  of  French  wines  ;  and  some,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  believe  that  though  le.ss  real  port  is 
consumed  than  formerly,  the  quantity  of  wine 
drunk  as  port  has  not  diminished,  but  that 
adulterations  have  been  more  freq^uent  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  French  and  red  Sicilian 
wines  approximating  to  it  in  color  and  flavor, 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
blending  and  selling  as  port.  Thus  thev 
account  both  for  the  decrease  of  the  latter  as 
shown  by  the  official  returns,  and  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  consumption  of  French  wines  as 
evinced  by  the  same  documents.  But  this 
is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  accord  with  our  own,  nor 
probably  with  our  reader’s  experience.  We 
certainly  always  see  not  only  less  wine  drunk 
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after  dinner  than  of  yore ;  but  of  what  is 
drunk,  the  larger  proportion  is  now  claret  at 
the  same  tables  where  port  alone  (except  on 
the  rarest  occasions)  used  to  6gure.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  his  opinion  of  the  relative  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  two  wines  and  of  spirits,  thus: — 
"  Claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy 
for  heroes,  sir !”  The  doctor  evidently  re¬ 
garded  the  end  and  aim  of  wine-drinking  to 
be  to  convey  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  the  stomach,  and  on  this  principle  he  al¬ 
lows  the  hero  the  strongest  drink,  as  having 
the  strongest  head  to  bear  it.  We  fear  that 
too  many  wine-bibbars  think  likewise,  but 
they  don’t  confess  it.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
persuaded  that  a  taste  for  good  wine,  and 
not  for  alcohol,  is  increasing  among  us. 
Scarcely  an  Englishman  goes  to  Paris  that 
does  not  return  with  the  liveliest  recollections 
of  the  delicious  juice  of  the  grape  he  has 
sipped  at  the  “Trois  Freres,”  or  the  “Caf6 
de  Paris.”  Even  the  Frenchman’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  London  “  haf-an’-haf,”  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  it. 

A  London  wine  merchant,  writing  to  the 
“  Times”  about  a  year  ago,  says : — 

“  Our  tastes  have  become  very  much  vi¬ 
tiated,  but  a  decided  cliange  for  purer  and 
less  brandied  wine  is  taking  place,  the  causes 
of  which  are;  I.  The  numbers  who  now 
visit  the  continent  (and  no  one  can  do  so  even 
for  a  month  without  hnding  all  our  wines, 
scarcely  excepting  our  claret  and  other  wines 
'  from  France,  disagreeably  loaded  and  heavy) : 
2.  The  fear  of  every  one  with  any  regard 'for 
his  character,  lest  he  should  appear  intoxicat¬ 
ed — a  contrast  to  times  not  long  past:  3. 
That  instead  of  dining  about  five  o’clock  as 
formerly,  and  remaining  many  hours  at  table, 
the  usual  dinner-hour  is  about  half-past  six 
and  later.  The  facts  of  much  more  white 
wine  being  drunk  during  dinner,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  habit  of  sitting  for  any 
length  of  time  after  it,  are  showing,  moreover, 
their  eflTects  on  the  consumption  of  port.  This 
old  custom  is  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  like 
other  singularities  of  individuals  and  nations, 
is  falling  before  the  influence  of  civilization, 
and  greater  intercourse  with  others.” 

Most  people  are  aware  that  Madeira  wine 
is  frequently  sent  to  the  East  or  West  Indies 
to  mellow  its  flavor  before  it  is  brought  to 
England ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  not  equally  well 
known,  that  a  great  quantity  of  port  wine 
drunk  in  England  has  first  been  sent  to 
America — not  for  any  reason  connected  with 
its  flavor,  but  for  economy.  Thus :  the  dues 
payable  on  wines  exported  from  Oporto  to 
Great  Britain  are,  as  we  have  said,  6/.  per 


pipe;  the  dues  payable  on  wines  exported 
from  Oporto  to  America,  or  any  port  out  of 
Europe,  are  6d.  only  per  pipe.  Consequently, 
by  shipping  wine  first  to  America  and  re- ship¬ 
ping  it  thence  to  England,  the  heavy  dues  are 
evaded,  and  the  difference  of  freight  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  about  Si.  per  pipe,  the  other  Si.  per 
pipe  is  saved  to  the  importer.  The  Oporto 
Wine  Company  have  made  many  absurd  reg¬ 
ulations  to  prevent  this  system  of  evasion, 
but  none  of  them  have  answered  the  purpose, 
and  about  8,000  pipes  are  annually  brought 
to  our  shores  by  this  circuitous  route. 

It  is  rather  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  a  taste  for  French  wines  is  of  modern 
growth  in  Great  Britain ;  the  truth  is,  that 
the  taste  for  port  wine  is  of  far  more  recent 
date.  From  1075  to  1678  (inclusive  of  both 
years)  England  consumed  31,141  tuns  of 
French  wine,  and  only  478  of  Portuguese. 

There  was  a  prohibition  in  1679  of  all 
French  wine,  and  from  that  year  to  1685, 
inclusive,  only  four  tuns  of  French  wine 
were  introduced,  and  58,862  tuns  of  Portu¬ 
guese  displaced  it.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
trade  in  port  wine  was  at  first  forced.  The 
French  trade  was  re-opened  in  1680,  and  in 
the  four  ensuing  years  French  wine  had 
risen  to  53,515  tuns,  and  the  Portuguese 
had  fallen  in  turn  to  1,640  tuns. 

Prior  to  the  first  of  the  years  above  men¬ 
tioned  the  demand  for  French  wines  amount¬ 
ed  to  20,000  tuns  per  annum.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  port  was  greatly  opposed  ;  and 
there  is  an  account  of  5,000  hogsheads  of 
claret  having  been  smuggled  into  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  Dorset,  at  the  time  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  took  place  of  ITench  wines.  This  made 
a  great  noise  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and  the 
government  of  the  day  took  measures  to  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

We  have  mentioned  Beni  Carlos  as  a  red 
wine  used  for  blending  with  and  creating  a 
semi-spurious  port.  This  is  a  Spanish  red 
wine  ;  and  Spain  produces  many  such.  At 
La  Mancha  (who  does  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  Don 
Quixote?)  a  beautiful  red  wine  is  produced 
called  Manzanares  wine.  It  may  be  bought 
on  the  spot  retail  at  2cl.  a  bottle.  It  has 
scarcely  even  found  its  way  to  England  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  transit ;  but  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  had  some  of  it  in 
his  cellar.  As  La  Mancha  is  situate  300 
miles  from  the  sea,  it  must  have  been 
brought  all  that  distance  on  the  backs  of  I 

mules,  for  as  yet  there  are  no  other  means  j 

of  transport.  There  must  have  been  some  i 

I  trouble,  too,  in  procuring  casks  in  which  to  j 
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carry  it;  for  ca^ks  are  a  luxury  unknown  in 
lhat  part  of  the  country.  The  wine  is 
generally  stored  in  great  earthen  tanks. 
Cocks  are  put  into  them  at  different  heights, 
and  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  hog-skins 
pitched  inside,  and  these  are  slung  on  the 
backs  of  mules.  But  pitch  is  a  flavor  hardly 
adapted  to  English  palates,  and  therefore 
the  Duke’s  wine  was  brought  in  casks. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense 
of  these,  of  the  overland  journey  to  Cadiz, 
of  the  freight  and  export  dues  from  thence 
and  the  import  duties  levied  in  England, 
which  amount  to  nearly  1«.  per  bottle,  we 
may  guess  that  the  Duke’s  wine  stood  him 
in  a  very  different  6gure  from  the  original 
id.  a  bottle  at  La  Mancha. 

Port  wine  is  not  a  mere  luxury;  it  has 
high  medicinal  properties.  It  is  a  tonic,  and 
it  has  great  astringency.  During  the  disas¬ 
trous  Walcheren  expedition  there  were  at 
one  place  250  men  out  of  500  of  one  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  hospital.  The  surgeons  declared 
that  wine — port  wine — was  needed,  and 
none  had  been  sent.  “  We  have  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever,”  they  said,  “  mixed  with 
that  of  the  Walcheren.  The  greater  part  of 
these  men  are  down,  and  will  die  for  want  of 
wine.”  In  cases  of  typhus  fever  an  immense 
quantity  of  wine  is  given  to  the  patient — in 
fact,  port  wine  is  frequently  the  only  means 
of  saving  life,  and  from  one  to  even  two 
bottles  a  day  are  given  to  the  sufferer. 
White  wine  will  not  serve  in  such  cases, 
because  of  the  absence  from  it  of  tannin, 
which  causes  the  required  astringency. 

In  making  white  wine  they  place  the 
grapes  layer  upon  layer  without  the  stems, 
and  sprinkle  gypsum,  which  takes  up  the 
malic  acid  in  the  wine.  In  red  wine  they 


tread  the  grapes  to  bring  out  the  color,  and 
bruise  the  stems  and  the  pips. 

Among  the  many  wines  blended  to  imitate 
port,  is  a  red  wine  called  pontac,  grown  at 
the  Cape.  It  is  probably  never  seen  on  the 
table  in  England  under  its  own  name,  and, 
indeed,  such  as  is  imported  would  not  be 
greatly  relished,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  bad 
imitation  of  port.  But  like  other  sorts  of 
Cape,  it  is  occasionally  made  very  good  in 
the  country  of  its  production,  but  it  more 
resembles  a  Burgundy  than  a  Portugal  wine. 
Brandied  and  mixed  with  a  little  genuine 
port,  it  is  occasionally  reshipped  from  the 
docks  to  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  and  then 
brought  back  to  England  as  porU 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  reducing  the  import  duties  on 
wine.  At  present  it  is  5s.  9(/.  a  gallon. 
There  are  some  people  who  think  it  should 
be  lowered  to  !«.,  and  they  declare  that  the 
increased  consumption  that  would  follow, 
would  make  up  the  deficiency  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  in  the  revenue.  We 
are  not  political  economists,  and  our  little 
sketch  is  not  intended  to  enter  on  such  dis¬ 
quisitions  ;  but  if  'such  an  immense  increase 
of  demand  were  to  take  place,  a  very  natural 
question  occurs, — would  the  wine  countries 
which  we  now  patronize,  be  able  to  supply 
us  with  the  additional  quantity  required  ?  It 
is  clear  that  under  the  present  absurd  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  Portu¬ 
gal  would  not  send  us  five  or  six- fold  the 
present  quantity  of  port  wine  ;  for  they 
already  limit  our  supply,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  But  supposing  the  wine  com¬ 
pany  to  withdraw  their  regulations,  as  they 
probably  would  if  we  imposed  but  a  shilling 
duty,  could  the  country  supply  all  we  might 
want  ?  On  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 


Belgravia  and  its  Lirrary. — On  passing 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  the  attention  is  at 
once  attracted  to  the  commanding  row  of 
mansions  devoted  to  business  purposes  imme¬ 
diately  fronting  Hyde  Park,  in  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  which,  will  be  found  the  extensive 
and  well-selected  stock  of  Mr.  Westerton, 
who  has  here  collected  a  large  and  valuable 
library,  embracing  the  newest  and  best  works 
in  English  and  Foreign  Literature.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  having  adopted  a  liberal  scale  of  sub¬ 


scription,  the  library  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  to  the  denizens  of  this  highly  aris¬ 
tocratic  neighborhood,  and  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
sure  for  Mr.  Westerton  a  well-merited  suc¬ 
cess.  Here,  also,  may  be  had  every  variety 
of  ornamental  stationery,  as  also  Church  ser¬ 
vices,  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  other  elegant 
works,  suitable  for  presentation,  and  ail 
works  published  in  connexion  with  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. — Lon¬ 
don  as  it  is. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY.* 


It  is  an  ancient  and  inspired  saving,  that 
“  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,” 
and  we  feel  constrained  to  otfer  a  frank  con¬ 
fession  of  having  experienced  not  a  little 
of  this  unpleasant  feeling,  in  regard  to  the 
latter  of  the  two  voluminous  b^^ks  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  For  months 
bad  its  intended  publication  been  announced, 
for  months  was  it  “  in  the  press,"  and  for 
months  was  it  “  nearly  ready"  Inquiries  as 
to  its  progress  were  so  frequently  made,  and 
so  frequently  answered  in  the  same  encour¬ 
aging  manner,  followed  uniformly  by  the 
same  discouraging  delay,  that  we  became  at 
length  sullenly  skeptical  as  to  the  ultimate  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work  at  all.  Not  by  any  means 
that  we  doubted  either  the  good  faith  of  the 
publishers  or  of  the  illustrious  author ;  but  as 
we  were  fully  aware  of  the  precarious  health 
of  the  latter,  entailing,  as  it  does,  both  fre¬ 
quent  and  protracted  suspensions  of  labor, 
,we  could  not  resist  occasional  apprehensions 
that  this  painful  circumstance  might  possibly 
postpone  the  issue  of  the  work  to  an  indeti- 
nite  period,  if  not  forever.  Our  eager  antici¬ 
pations  would  have  been  unreasonable  if  the 
work  were  simply  to  have  been  a  reprinted 
collection  of  the  articles  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  contributed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 


*  (1.)  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  now 
fully  collected,  with  Selections  from  his  unpublished 
Letters.  Preface,  Notes,  ana  Supplementary  lUs- 
sertations.  By  Sir  Wiluam  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Master  of  Arts  (Oxford),  Ac.;  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  France,  the  Latin  Society  of  Jena,  and 
many  other  literary  bodies,  foreign  and  British; 
l*roieasor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Text  collated  and  revised; 
useful  distinctions  inserted;  leading  words  and 
propositions  marked  out;  allusions  indicated;  quo¬ 
tations  filled  up. 

Prefixed,  Stewart's  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Reid;  with  Notes  by  the  Editor.  Co¬ 
pious  Indices  subjoined.  Edinburgh.  1846. 

(8.)  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Sdu^ion,  and  U nisersity  Reform.  Chiefly  from 
the  Editiburgh  Review.  Corrected,  vindicatedi  en¬ 
larged,  in  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir  Wlluaii 
Hamilton,  Bart.  London.  1852. 


the  £dinburyh  Review,  for  with  them  we  had 
cultivated  a  fond  and  profitable  familiarity 
for  years.  But  according  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  announcement,  new  material 
was  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  corrections, 
vindications,  and  enlargements.  Students 
of  philosophy  were  panting  for  fresh  light 
upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
connected  with  that  science ;  and  theologi¬ 
ans  were  wondering  in  what  manner  the 
Scottish  professor  would  clear  himself  of  the 
numerous  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
Archdeacon  Hare, — charges  which  have 
been  long  before  the  public,  which  are  seri¬ 
ous  in  their  character,  and  regarded  by  many 
as  not  admitting  of  successful  refutation. 

The  bulky  volume  before  us  contains  six 
articles  on  philosophy,  two  on  literature,  and 
eight  on  education,  all  of  which  are  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  it  also  com¬ 
prises  three  invaluable  appendices,  respect¬ 
ively  entitled  philosophical,  logical,  and  edu¬ 
cational.  Thus,  the  matter  which  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  extends  to  up¬ 
wards  of  one  half  of  that  published  before. 

It  would  be  marvellous,  if,  indeed,  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations,  from  Bacon  downwards, 
had  not  familiarized  our  minds  with  similar 
facts,  that  the  merits  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
have  not  been  more  extensively  recognized  in 
his  own  country.  Out  of  Britain  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  abundant  honor.  His  chief  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Peisse,  and  into  Italian  by  S.  Lo.  Gatto. 
But  though  his  speculations  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  years,  it  is  only  mow,  that  is,  at  a 
period  when  the  spirit  of  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry  is  reviving,  that  they  are  exciting  a 
profounder  and  more  extensive  interest.  The 
social  and  religious  aspects  of  our  country 
have  at  length  roused  it  in  some  degree 
from  the  gross  and  all  but  universal  materi¬ 
alism  of  thought  and  feeling  into  which  it 
had  sunk,  and  in  spite  of  some  little  tempo¬ 
rary  alarm  and  detriment,  we  are  truly  thank¬ 
ful  for  such  awakening.  Never,  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been 
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80  wide-spread  a  regard  for  a  philosophical 
literature  as  at  present.  The  rudiments  of 
psychology  are  now  incorporated  with  the 
eneral  course  of  education  at  some  of  our 
est  schools;  young  men  who  have  left  the 
“  status pupillaris,  ht\m\i\ated  and  aided  by 
such  popular  expositions  as  Lewes’  £io- 
ffraphical  IHstortj  of  Philosophy,  and  Xlorell’s 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  are  pursuing 
the  same  study,  while,  mirabile  dicta,  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  philosophical  spirit  have  actu¬ 
ally  made  their  appearance  once  more  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though 
we  cannot  compliment  the  latter  on  the  eth¬ 
ical  writings  of  its  representative,  Dr. 
Wheweir.  But  we  will  moderate  our  cen¬ 
sures  upon  the  manifest  incompetence  and 
failure  in  the  department  of  philosophy  of 
this  illustrious  mathematician,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  his  colleagues  possessing  a 
higher  philosophical  genius,  and  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  accurate  erudition,  will 
redeem  that  university  from  the  disgnice,  in 
this  respect,  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  in¬ 
volved. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  has  been  for  many  years  the  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  supremacy  in  this  department 
of  philosophy  al^ve  all  the  other  great  seats 
of  learning  in  Britain.  His  entrance  upon 
the  duties  of  his  chair  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  logical  and  psychological  specula¬ 
tions  among  the  youth  of  Scotland ;  while 
the  celebrity  of  his  lectures  has  not  failed  to 
attract  a  considerable  number  from  the 
southern  division  of  the  empire.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  those  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  other  universities  to  spend  a  session, 
or  more,  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  their  philosophical  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  the  accomplished  baronet. 
And  we  may  be  allowed  to  state,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  personal  experience,  and  the  accu¬ 
mulated  testimonies  of  many  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  that  to  him — his  spirit,  public  lectures, 
and  private  suggestions — his  students  owe 
their  chief  obligations  for  whatever  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  patient  labor,  and  discipline  they  may 
possess.  His  spirit  is  diffused  through  his 
class  to  an  extent  which  is  but  seldom  real¬ 
ized,  even  in  cases  where  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  are  of  a  less  abstruse  and  a  more 
attractive  character.  Nor  does  this  arise  in 
any  degree  from  his  eloquence  or  rhetoric  ; 
for  it  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have  read  any 
of  his  productions,  that  in  his  fastidious  en¬ 


deavor  to  attain  the  most  rigid  accuracy  in 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  he  sacri&ces 
in  a  degree  sufficient  to  rouse  the  shades  of 
Blair  and  bis  sesthetical  fraternity,  all  the 
graces  of  ordinary  literature.  Whether  he 
might  not  effect  a  combination  between  accu¬ 
racy  and  style,  and  thus  atone,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  6re  and  beauty  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  for  the  inherent  abstruseness  of  his 
subject,  we  do  not  presume  to  decide  ;  we 
only  affirm,  that  the  powerful  influence  be 
exerts  over  his  students  U  not  attributable  to 
any  such  incidental  adornments. 

During  their  delivery,  his  lectures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  incomprehensible,  both  on 
account  of  the  novel  nomenclature,  and  the 
manifold  distinctions,  in  which  they  abound ; 
and  yet  so  fully  alive  are  the  students  to  the 
philosophical  value  which,  on  private  and 
careful  examination,  they  will  find  to  attach 
to  every  sentence  he  has  uttered,  that  it  is 
common  for  several  of  them  to  compare  the 
notes  they  have  hurriedly  taken,  with  the 
view  of  supplementing  deficiencies,  and  thus 
obtaining  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  day’s 
prelection.  Nor  is  this  expedient  useless  in 
another  respect ;  for  lectures  and  examina¬ 
tions  upon  them  succeed  each  other  on  al¬ 
ternate  days ;  and  it  behoves  all  who  are 
ambitious  of  the  honor  to  be  conferred  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  students  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  labor  with  unwearying  as¬ 
siduity  to  master  the  lectures  they  have 
heard.  We  say  with  unwearying  assiduity, 
for  the  difficulties  are  great,  numerous,  and 
constant.  The  student  who,  as  the  result  of 
patient  toil,  has  acquitted  himself  well  to¬ 
day,  in  the  presence  of  his  associates,  by 
rendering  a  faithful  account  of  the  last 
lecture,  is  not  for  that  re;ison  discharged 
from  equal  application  for  some  time  to 
come.  Two  days  hence  he  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  same  conspicuous  and  trying 
position  again,  for  the  principle  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  examination  is  one  of  chance.  On 
the  professor’s  table  is  a  jar  containing 
cards,  bearing  respectively  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  After  mixing  them  together,  he 
takes  the  first  which  comes  to  hand,  and  the 
inscribed  letter  becomes  a  summons  to  all 
whose  surnames  it  commences  to  stand  up 
and  reproduce  the  previous  lecture. 

To  the  study  of  metaphysics  Sir  William 
has  brought  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
eminence  in  any  pursuit,  whether  speculative 
or  practical,  a  strong  and  indomitable  pas¬ 
sion,  a  passion  arising  from  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  mind ;  for  it  is  as  true  of  the 
metaphysician  as  of  the  poet — he  is  born. 
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and  not  made.  Doubtless,  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  who,  by  an  amateur  devotion  to  either, 
may  attain  to  a  respectable  standing  as 
critics,  may  incorporate  with  their  general 
education  both  a  knowledge  of  philosophical 
systems,  their  individual  features  and  relative 
dependence,  and  of  the  whole  cyclopaedia  of 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  but  they  do  not 
become  on  this  account  either  sage  or  poet. 
The  new  truth,  whether  poetical  or  philoso¬ 
phical,  will  still  emanate  only  from  the 
natural  genius,  from  him  who,  by  a  pre¬ 
dilection  not  less  imperative  than  a  necessity 
of  nature,  rises  towards  poetry  or  philosophy 
as  his  special  and  inevitable  mission.  It  is 
allowed,  that  new  error  as  well  as  new  truth 
may  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
the  greatest  errors  have  frequently  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  pleading  a  most  respectable  parent¬ 
age — the  greatest  men  ;  but  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  mitigation  of  this  fact,  that  an 
error  which  to  the  mass  of  mankind  has  an 
egregious  magnitude,  is  often,  for  the  most 
part,  the  generalized  result  of  an  amount  of 
evidence,  which  is  unseen  by  all  but  the  few 
who  have  encountered  it,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  very  extent  and  profundity  of  their 
investigations. 

The  slightest  perusal  of  Sir  William’s 
philosophical  writings  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  the  reader  that  he  is  in  intercourse 
with  a  mind  of  the  most  extraordinary  com¬ 
prehension  and  acuteness.  He  comVines,  in 
,  a  degree  unequalled  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle  (of  whom,  indeed,  he  is  a  devout, 
though  not  a  blind  and  undiscriminating 
worshipper),  the  powers  of  analysis  and 
generalization.  Indeed,  there  are  some  por¬ 
tions  of  his  writings,  such  as  occasional 
paragraphs,  in  notes  B  and  C,  in  which  he 
seems  to  be  laboriously  multiplying  distinc¬ 
tions  which  have  no  appreciable  difference. 
But  a  more  careful  scrutiny  never  fails  to 
reveal  the  reality  of  the  discrimination  which 
he  sought  to  signalize.  Some  may  be 
tempted  to  denounce  such  passages  as  dis¬ 
figured  by  hair-splitting  :  but  he  never  per¬ 
forms  such  feats,  unless  they  are  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  demands  of  philosophical 
truth,  and  then,  it  surely  is  no  mean  praise 
to  say,  that  he  performs  them  most  success¬ 
fully.  The  classification  he  has  given  us, 
and  that,  too,  without  aid  from  previous 
philosophers,  of  the  various  theories  of  repre¬ 
sentation  which  have,  at  successive  periods, 
been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  we  become  cognizant 
of  the  outer  world,  is  a  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  bis  power  to  catch  and  express  in 
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appropriate  terms  the  slightest  shades  of 
variation  in  philosophical  opinions,  while  the 
same  fragment  affords  an  equally  wonderful 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
elicit  from  those  same  opinions  their  com¬ 
mon  element,  and  thus  rise  at  once  to  a 
comprehensive  and  correct  generalization. 
The  degree  in  which  these  two  counter 
powers  of  analysis  and  generalization  exist 
in  any  mind,  together  with  their  relative 
proportion,  determines  a  man’s  philosophical 
character. 

But  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  original 
endowments  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  With 
these  alone  he  would  have  been  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  it  would  have  been  not  a  little 
interesting  to  see  a  work  from  his  pen  which 
should  have  been  the  genuine  result  of  bis 
own  speculations,  unaffected  and  unmodified 
by  their  contact  with  the  historic  develop¬ 
ments  of  philosophy.  But  if  native  power 
and  learning  were  commensurable  quantities, 
it  would  be  a  problem  difficult  of  solution, 
which  of  them  in  his  case  preponderates. 
The  erudition  displayed,  both  in  his  edition 
of  Reid,  and  in  his  more  recent  volume,  is 
unequalled  in  any  philosophical  publication 
of  which  our  country  can  boast ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  even  our  German 
brethren  will  not  be  somewhat  jealously 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  formidable 
a  stranger  upon  the  field  of  that  learned 
philosophical  criticism  which  for  many  years 
they  have  almost  exclusively  cultivated.  Nor 
is  this  erudition  confined  to  the  department 
of  metaphysics.  It  embraces  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  collateral  truth.*  He  would 

*  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  confirm  the  estimate 
we  have  pronounced  of  Sir  William  by  a  citation 
of  the  opinions  of  illustrious  foreigners.  M.  Psisse, 
to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made,  thus 
writes  of  Hamilton  in  his  Preface  to  the  Fragment* 
de  PkUosophie  : — ‘  II  n’est  pas  peut-etre  en  Europe 
un  homme  qui  {toeaede  une  connaissance  ausai  com¬ 
plete  et  aussi  minutieuae,  une  intelligence  aussi 
profonde  des  livrcs,  des  systemea  et  des  philosophes 
d’Allemagne.’ — p.  Ixxxi. 

‘  L’^rudition  de  M.  Hamilton  n’est  pas  oette 
erudition  morte  qui  s’occupe  plus  des  livres  que 
des  id4es,  et  qui  etouffe  I’esprit  philosophique  au 
lieu  de  le  nourrir ;  c’est  une  Erudition  active  qui 
laisse  i  la  pensee  tonte  son  independance ;  elle  n’est 
pas  a  elle-meme  sa  propre  fin,  mais  seulement  un 
instrument  pour  la  recherche  de  la  verite.  Quoi- 
que  intiniment  variee,  car  elle  embrasee  pres<|ue 
tout  le  champ  des  sciences  morales  et  rationelles  et 
de  la  litterature  generale,  elle  eet  en  meme  temps 
complete  et  profonde,  principalement  en  philoso- 
phie  ancienne  et  modeme  et  en  matiere  d 'instruc¬ 
tion  publique.  Peu  d’hommee  en  Europe  sont  ausai 
familiera  avee  la  philosophic  et  en  {larticulicr  avec 
Aristotle.’ — p.  IxxziiL 
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seem  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies  upon 
the  principle  ‘  Difficile  est  in  philosophia, 
pauca  esse  ei  nota,  cui  non  sint  aut  pleraque 
aut  omnia.’  His  singular  and  elaboiate  dis¬ 
sertation  on  common  sense,  embracing  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  from  the 
dawn  of  speculation  to  the  present  day ;  his 
physiological  notes  illustrative  of  the  three¬ 
fold  distinction  of  the  properties  of  matter 
into  primary,  secundo-primary,  and  second¬ 
ary  ;  his  critical  discussion  of  the  text  of 
Aristotle  ;  his  celebrated  article  on  logic  ;  the 
curious,  and  we  believe,  successful  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  the  Epistolce 
obscurorum  virorum  ;  and  his  articles  on 
education  and  university  reform,  combine  to 
establish  for  him  a  reputation  for  erudition 
unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  since  the  days  of 
the  elder  Scaliger.  And  the  marvel  is,  that 
possessing  these  accumulated  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  should  have  retained  his  own 
freedom  and  independence  of  thought,  and 
have  given  to  the  world  a  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which,  both  in  its  formal  development, 
and  in  certain  distinctive  results,  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  and  will,  we 
are  conhdent,  be  identified  with  his  name, 
as  combining  in  one  harmonious  whole,  the 
best  results  of  the  Scottish  and  German 
schools.  It  is  a  source  of  profound  regret 
that  qualifications  so  manifold  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  should  not  have  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  philosophy,  such 
as  should  have  guided  the  student  through 
the  speculations  of  upwards  of  3000  years, 
and  have  rescued  this  department  of  our 
national  literature  from  the  disgrace  which 
now  rests  upon  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  works  under  review  is,  the  peculiar 
nomenclature,  which  Sir  William  has  partly 
created,  and  partly  revived.  It  is  a  lament¬ 
able  circumstance,  that  up  to  the  present 
day,  philosophy  should  lack  an  adequate 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  its  truths.  It 
is  notorious  that  our  ethical,  metaphysical, 
and  theological  literature  is  almost  every¬ 
where  disfigured  by  carelessness  and  vacilla¬ 
tion  in  the  employment  of  terms.  Many  of 
the  ponderous  polemical  terms  which  have 
been  mercilessly  inflicted  upon  the  ‘  gentle’ 
and  ‘  courteous’  reader  would  never  have 
seen  the  light  but  for  misconceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  Champions  of  the  same 

M.  Cousin  calls  him,  in  his  Fragments  Pkiloso- 
pkiqnef,  ‘Le  plus  grand  critique  de  notre  siccle.’ 

And  M.  Brandis,  who  is  himself  the  most  learned 
Aristotelian  on  the  continent,  denominates  him 
‘  Le  grand  maltre  du  Peripatetisme.’ 


truth  have  been  the  valiant  yet  luckless 
antagonists  of  each  other,  on  the  ground  of 
mere  verbal  differences,  and  the  somewhat 
humbling  conclusion  of  such  an  encounter 
has  been,  that  a  little  preliminary  settlement 
as  to  definitions  would  have  obviated  the 
whole  dispute.  In  geometry  and  in  algebra 
we  have  a  symbolic  language  which  is 
adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  processes 
and  relations  with  which  the  science  of 
mathematics  is  conversant.  They  are  not 
liable  either  to  expansion  or  compression. 
Their  connotation  is  simple  and  invariable. 
Ignorance,  passion,  prejudice,  peculiarities  of 
mental  constitution,  varieties  of  education, 
and  the  many  unconscious  but  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  which  act  upon  os,  have  here  no 
room  for  operation.  Hence,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  the  comparative  perfection  which 
this  science,  and  others  based  upon  its  re¬ 
sults,  have  attained.  However  strange  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that 
the  right  use  of  language  is  one  of  the  latest 
attainments  in  philosophical  speculation.  It 
is  so  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  it  will  be 
so  in  the  literature  of  a  nation.  It  is  not 
until  the  man  has  been  conversant  for  years 
with  the  tricks  which  an  abusive  employ¬ 
ment  of  terms,  whether  by  others  or  himself, 
has  played  upon  him,  that  he  begins  to 
invest  each  with  a  fixed  signification.  At 
the  outset,  he  philosophizes  with  a  Protean 
nomenclature  ;  it  is  only  in  the  end  that  he 
learns  to  discriminate  and  define.  And  the 
language  of  philosophy  will  then  become  a 
fitting  medium  for  the  transmission  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  truth,  when  its  words  approach 
nearest  to  the  fixity  of  mathematical  signs. 
Since  the  days  of  Locke,  who  stands  distin¬ 
guished  as  well  by  his  incomparable  chapters 
on  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  language, 
ns  by  his  practical  violation  of  principles  so 
clearly  expounded,  there  has  been  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  style  of  our  philosophi¬ 
cal  literature.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
in  no  work,  since  the  dawn  of  modern  spec¬ 
ulation,  do  we  find  anything  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  so  materially  to  the  settlement  of  a 
precise  and  permanent  terminology  as  the 
philosophical  fragments  published  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton. 

It  is  granted  that  many  of  bis  words  wear 
a  somewhat  novel  and  grotesque  aspect,  but 
they  amply  vindicate  their  right  to  existence 
by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
the  ideas  and  theories  which  have  hitherto 
either  not  been  discriminated  at  all,  or  else 
signalized  by  lengthened  periphrastic  descrip¬ 
tions.  And  while  it  is  nothing  but  pedantic 
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impertinence  for  any  writer,  be  bis  attain¬ 
ments  what  they  may,  to  swell  needlessly 
the  vocables  of  a  language,  we  are  under  a 
manifest  obligation  to  the  writer  who,  as  the 
result  of  profounder  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  investigations  into  any  department  of 
truth,  elicits  new  relations,  and,  if  needs  be, 
gives  them  expression  in  words  invented  for 
the  purpose.  The  privilege  which  has  been 
enjoyed  without  reclamation  by  discoverers 
and  systematizers  in  physical  science,  may 
surely  be  pleaded  by  mental  philosophers. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  present  the  chief 
points  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  philosophy,  in¬ 
dicating  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  developed  from  his  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  consciousness. 

In  common  with  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Locke,  and  in  opposition  to  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Royer  Collard,  he  regards  conscious¬ 
ness,  not  as  a  special  faculty,  holding  only  a 
co-ordinate  rank  with  otl\er  powers  of  the 
mind,  from  which  it  can  be  numerically  dis¬ 
tinguished,  but  as  the  universal  condition  of 
all  intelligence,  underlying  and  sustaining 
every  mental  act,  operation,  state,  mode, 
modi&cation,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
phenomena  of  the  soul  may  be  designated. 
To  the  degradation  of  consciousness  from  its 
important,  because  fundamental  position, 
into  that  of  a  separate,  occasional,  and  inter¬ 
mittent  faculty,  he  justly  traces  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  marks  the  details  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Reid  and  his 
immediate  disciple  ;  and  it  is  from  the  due 
analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  revealed  in 
consciousness,  together  with  their  just  clas¬ 
sification,  and  an  enlightened  induction  pa¬ 
tiently  and  carefully  drawn  from  them,  that 
he  confidently  expects  a  true  system  of  men¬ 
tal  philosophy  will  emerge. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  this  simple  state¬ 
ment,  that  by^  philosophy  he  understands 
something  wholly  different  from  that  cloudy 
and  ever-changing  ontology  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  idol  of  our  Teutonic  brethren.  Es¬ 
sence,  the  substratum  of  all  phenomena, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  be  declares  to 
lie  far  beneath  the  reach  of  human  under¬ 
standing  and  reason.  The  science  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  is  exposed,  as  a  fruitless  rebellion 
against  the  restrictions  which  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  has  laid  upon  our  nature — an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  that  time,  strength,  skill  and  patience, 
in  attempting  to  disclose  the  undiscoverable 
arcana  of  being,  which  might  be  successfully 
employed  within  the  sphere  of  the  phenome¬ 
nal  and  conditioned. 

As  in  religion,  the  theologian  demands — 


“what  saith  the  scripture?”  so  in  psychol- 
ogy.  Sir  William  demands — what  saith  con¬ 
sciousness? — this  is  the  law,  this  the  testi¬ 
mony.  Nothing  is  known,  nothing  can  be 
known,  except  under  the  conditions  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Neither  inner  nor  outer  world 
is  anything  to  us  except  as  manifested  in  and 
through  this  indispensable  and  universal  fac¬ 
ulty.  But  the  facts  of  consciousness  must 
be  intelligently  investigated,  or  the  appeal  to 
them  will  issue  in  no  truthful  result,  and  no 
investigation  can  claim  the  character  of  in¬ 
telligent  or  fair  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
facts,  the  whole  facts,  and  nothing  but  the 
facts  of  consciousness.  Neglect  upon  any 
one  of  these  points  has  never  failed  to  be 
fruitful  of  manifold  errors  in  philosophical 
speculations.  If  it  be  inquired,  for  what 
reason  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  ac¬ 
counted  final,  and  appeal  is  not  made  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  the  answer  is  prompt  and 
conclusive,  there  is  no  higher  tribunal.  In 
the  language  of  Cousin — 

“  The  fundamental  principle  of  knowledge  and 
intellectual  life  is  consciovsness.  Life  begins  with 
consciousness,  and  with  consciousness  it  ends  ; 
in  consciousness  it  is  that  we  apprehend  our¬ 
selves;  and  it  is  in  and  through  consciousness 
that  we  apprehend  the  external  world.  Were  it 
possible  to  rise  above  consciousness,  to  place  our¬ 
selves,  80  to  speak,  behind  it,  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  workshop  where  intelligence  blocks  out 
and  fabricates  tlie  various  phenomena,  there  to  of¬ 
ficiate,  as  it  were,  at  the  birth,  and  to  watch  the 
evolution  of  consciousness,  then  might  we  hope 
to  comprehend  its  nature,  and  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  rises  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
actually  revealed.  But  a.s  all  knowledge  com¬ 
mences  with  consciousness,  it  is  able  to  remount 
no  higher.  Here  a  prudent  analysis  will  there¬ 
fore  stop,  and  occupy  itself  with  what  is  given.” 

Thus,  all  our  knowledge  is  found  at  last 
to  repose  on  faith,  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
those  fundamental  cognitions,  facts,  or  feel¬ 
ings,  which  are  seen  in  the  last  analysis  of 
all  our  mental  operations,  and  which  being 
primordial  in  their  character,  are  alike  in¬ 
capable  of  demonstration  by  any  resolution 
into  simpler  principles,  and  of  authentication 
by  comparison  with  any  authority  of  greater 
or  eguaf  certainty.  That  this  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  “  certain  bases  of  knowledge  in 
the  mind  itself”  is  not  unwarrantable,  is 
practically  admitted  even  by  such  as  theo¬ 
retically  disallow  it ;  for  while  they  vindicate 
to  experience  the  honor  of  being  the  exclu¬ 
sive  source  of  all  our  knowledge,  they  are 
compelled  to  retreat  at  last  upon  some  uni¬ 
versal  and  connate  principles,  whose  exist- 
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ence  constitutes  their  own  authority  and 
warrant.  In  nothing  perhaps  has  this  truth 
been  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  va¬ 
rious  abortive  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  find  an  empirical  genesis  for  our  ideas 
of  space,  time,  and  causality,  for  in  all  such 
endeavors  there  is  either  seen  the  most  sig¬ 
nal  misconception  of  the  real  problem  at  is¬ 
sue,  or  else  there  always  remains  a  certain 
stubborn  residuum  which  no  ingenuity  can 
dispose  of,  except  by  referring  it  at  once  to 
the  class  cf  origira  mental  laws. 

In  the  first  dissertation  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Reid,  the  following  propositions  re¬ 
specting  consciousness  are  given  as  either 
self-evident,  or  easily  demonstrable : 

‘  1.  I'he  end  of  philosophy  is  truth ;  and  con¬ 
sciousness  is  the  instrument  and  criterion  of  its 
application.  In  other  words,  pliilosophy  is  the 
development  and  application  of  the  constitutive 
and  normal  truths  which  consciousness  imme¬ 
diately  reveals. 

‘  2.  Philosophy  is  thus  wholly  dependent  on 
consciousness ;  the  possibility  of  the  former  sup¬ 
posing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  latter. 

‘  3.  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustwor¬ 
thy  until  proved  to  be  mendacious. 

‘  4.  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  is  proved, 
if  its  data,  immediately  in  themselves,  or  mediate¬ 
ly  in  their  necessary  consequences,  be  shown  to 
stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 

‘  5.  The  immediate  or  mediate  repugnance  of 
any  two  of  its  data  being  established,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favor  of  the  general  veracity  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  abolished,  or  ratlier  reversed.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand,  all  that  is  nut  contradic¬ 
tory  is  not  therefore  true ;  on  the  other,  a  positive 
proof  of  falsehood  in  one  instance  establishes  a 
presumption  of  probable  falsehood  in  all  ;  for  the 
maxim  ‘/a/sus  in  uno,/alsus  in  omnibus'  must  de- 
tennine  the  credibility  of  consciousness  as  of  every 
other  witness. 

‘  6.  No  attempt  to  show  that  the  data  of  con¬ 
sciousness  are  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  ne¬ 
cessary  consequences  mutually  contradictory  has 
yet  succeeded,  and  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  truth  of  consciousness  and  tlie  possibility  of 
philosophy  has  therefore  never  been  reargued.  In 
other  words,  an  original,  universal,  dogmatic  sub¬ 
version  of  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  found  im¬ 
possible. 

*  7.  No  philosopher  has  ever  formally  denied 
the  truth,  or  disclaimed  the  authority  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  but  few  or  none  have  been  content  impli¬ 
citly  to  accept  and  consistently  to  follow  out  its 
dictates.  Instead  of  humbly  resorting  to  con- 
Kiousness  to  draw  from  thence  his  doctrines  and 
their  proof,  each  dogmatic  speculator  looked  only 
into  consciousness,  there  to  discover  his  pre-adopt- 
ed  opinions.  In  philosophy,  men  have  abused  the 
code  of  natural,  as  in  theology  the  code  of  posi¬ 
tive  revelation ;  and  the  epigraph  of  a  great  Pro¬ 
testant  divine  on  the  book  of  Scripture,  is  cer¬ 


tainly  not  less  applicable  to  the  book  of  conscious¬ 
ness  : 

‘  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  qnscrit  sns  dogmata  quisque 

luvenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.* 

‘  8.  The  first  and  most  obvious  consequence  of 
this  procedure  has  been  the  multiplication  of  phi¬ 
losophical  systems,  in  every  conceivable  aberra¬ 
tion  from  the  unity  of  truth. 

‘  9.  The  second,  but  less  obvious  consequence 
has  been  the  critical  surrender,  by  each  several 
system,  of  the  possibility  of  pliilosophy  in  general. 
For  as  the  possibility  of  philosophy  supposes  the 
absolute  truth  of  consciousness,  every  system 
which  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  that  even  a 
single  deliverance  of  consciousness  is  untrue,  did, 
however  it  might  eschew  the  overt  declaration, 
thereby  invalidate  the  general  credibility  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  supply  to  the  skeptic  the  premises 
he  required  to  subvert  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  that 
system  represented  it. 

‘  1 0.  And  yet  although  the  past  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  has,-  in  a  great  measure,  been  only  a  his¬ 
tory  of  variation  and  error,  {rariasse  err  mis  est) ; 
yet  the  cause  of  this  variation  being  known,  we 
obtain  a  valid  ground  of  hope  for  the  destiny  of 
philosophy  in  future.  Because,  since  philosophy 
has  been  hitherto  inconsistent  with  itself  only  in 
being  inconsistent  with  Uie  dictates  of  our  natural 
beliefs, 

‘  For  truth  is  catholic  and  nature  one,’ 

it  follows  that  philosophy  has  simply  to  return  to 
natural  consciousness,  to  return  to  unity  and 
truth.’ 

In  doing  this,  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the 
three  following  maxims  or  precautions: — 

1.  That  we  admit  nothing  [which  is]  not  either 
an  original  datum  of  consciousness,  or  the  legiti¬ 
mate  consequence  of  such  a  datum. 

2.  That  we  embrace  all  the  original  data  of 
consciousness,  and  all  their  legitimate  consequen¬ 
ces. 

3.  That  we  exhibit  each  of  these  in  its  indivi¬ 
dual  integrity,  neither  distorted  nor  mutilated,  and 
in  its  relative  place,  whether  of  pre-eminence  or 
subordination. — (Note  A.  J  l,pp.  ’746-747.) 

But  the  inquiry  at  once  emerges — By  what 
marks  shall  we  able,  out  of  the  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  beliefs, 
to  distinguish  those  principles  of  common 
sense  upon  which  Sir  William  proposes  to 
rear  the  whole  structure  of  his  philosophy? 
The  existence  of  such  principles  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  a  doubt,  but  they  are  of 
no  philosophical  value  unless  they  can  be  dis¬ 
criminated  by  some  essential  features  from 
our  secondary  and  derived  convictions.  Is 
it  left  to  individual  ignorance  or  caprice  to 
determine  which  of  our  strong  beliefs  shall 
be  installed  in  the  high  position  of  regal  and 
primary  truths,  or  are  there  catholic  criteria 
by  which  in  every  man  the  primordial  and  sim- 
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pie  may  be  satifactorily  separated  from  the 
secondary  and  compounded  ?  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  question  has  not  escaped  the 
accomplished  baronet,  and,  accordingly,  he 
has  specified  four  such  criteria  : — 1.  Incom¬ 
prehensibility.  2.  Simplicity.  3.  Necessity 
and  absolute  universality.  4.  Their  compara¬ 
tive  evidence  and  certainty. 

‘  1.  In  reference  to  the  first:  A  conviction  is 
incomprehensible  when  there  is  merely  given  us 
in  consciousness — Th/il  its  object  is  (on  gffn)  ; 
and  when  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  through 
a  higher  notion  or  belief  vky  or  how  it  it 
(6ion  ftfn) :  when  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  tlie  existence 
of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  datum  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  a  subsumption  under  the  cognition  or 
belief  which  affords  its  ressiVn. 

‘  2.  As  to  the  second  :  It  is  manifest  that  if  a 
cognition  or  belief  be  made  up  of.  and  can  be  e.x- 
plicated  into,  a  plurality  of  cognitions  or  beliefs, 
that,  a.s  compound,  it  cannot  be  original. 

‘3.  Touching  the  third  :  Necessity  and  univer¬ 
sality  may  be  regarded  as  coincident.  For  when 
a  belief  is  necessary,  it  is,  to  ipso,  universal ;  and 
that  a  belief  is  universal,  is  a  certain  index  that 
it  must  be  necessary.  (See  Leibnitz,  \fniveaux 
Essais,  L.  i.,  §  4,  p.  32.)  To  prove  the  necessity, 
the  univer»ality  must,  however,  be  absolute  ;  for 
a  relative  universality  indicates  no  more  than 
custom  and  education,  howbeit  the  subjects  them¬ 
selves  may  deem  that  they  follow  only  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  nature.  As  St.  Jerome  has  it,  ‘  una- 
quxque  gens  hoc  legem  naturse  putat,  quod  di- 
dicit.’ 

‘  4.  The  fourth  aitd  last  character  of  our  origi¬ 
nal  beliefs  is  their  comparative  evidence  and 
certainty.  This,  along  with  tlie  third,  is  well 
stated  by  Aristotle  :  ‘  What  apfiears  /o  all,  that  we 
affirm  to  he;  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  deserrin/r  of  cre¬ 
dence.'  And  again,  ‘  If  we  know  and  believe 
through  certain  original  principles,  we  must  know 
and  believe  these  with  paramount  certainty,  for 
the  very  reason  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else 
through  them.’ — (Note  A.  J  4,  pp.  754,  756.) 

The  defence  which  our  author  institutes 
of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  character 
of  the  argument  from  common  sense,  we 
must  by  no  means  omit,  as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  too  many  of  our  modern  writ¬ 
ers  to  sneer  at  the  philosophy  of  Reid  as  an 
unscientific  transference  of  the  problems  of 
metaphysics  to  the  decision  of  the  vulgar. 
And,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  Scottish 
philosophy  in  the  hands  of  Reid  and  Stew¬ 
art,  we  are  compelled  to  endorse  the  state¬ 
ments  of  M.  Peisse. 

“  L’argument  du  sens  commun,  en  effet,  n'dtait 
-'•ntre  ses  mains,  ainsi  qui  je  I’ai  dit  ailleurs, 
qu’une  fin  de  non-recevoir,  et  avait  plus  Fair  d’une 


d^faite  on  d’un  deni  de  justice  que  d’une  solution 
philosophique.” — {Preface,  Ixxx.) 

But  we  are  happy  to  cite  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  fact,  that  these  objections  are 
now  effectually  removed  by  the  scientific 
character  which  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense  has  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. — (  Vide  Priface,  passim.) 

With  respect  to  the  charge  that  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  common  sense  is  unscientific,  our 
author  writes — 

“  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  argument  from  com¬ 
mon  sense  denies  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of 
philosophers,  and  accords  it  to  the  verdict  of  the 
vulgar.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  We 
admit,  nay,  we  maintain,  as  D'Alembert  well  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘that  the  truth  in  metaphysics,  like  the 
truth  in  matters  of  taste,  is  a  truth  of  which  all 
minds  have  the  germ  within  themselves ;  to 
which,  indeed,  the  greater  number  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion,  but  which  they  recognize  the  moment|it  is 
pointed  out  to  them.  .  .  .  Hut  if  in  this  sort 

all  are  able  to  understand,  all  are  not  able  to  in¬ 
struct  ;  or,  to  employ  the  words  of  the  ingenious 
Lichtenberg,  ‘I’hiloeophy,  twist  the  matter  as  we 
may,  is  always  a  sort  of  chemistry’  (Scheide- 
kunst).  The  peasant  employs  all  the  principles 
of  abstract  philosophy,  only  enteUtped,  latent,  en¬ 
gaged,  as  the  men  of  physical  science  express  it ; 
Uie  philosopher  exhibits  the  pure  principle.’ — 
{Hinterlassene  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

“The  first  problem  of  philosophy— and  it  is 
one  of  no  easy  accomplishment — being  thus  to 
seek  out,  purify,  and  establish,  by  intellectual 
analysis  and  criticism,  tbe  elementary  feelings  or 
beliefs  in  which  are  given  the  elementary  truths 
of  which  all  are  in  possession ;  and  the  argument 
from  common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  these 
feelings  or  beliefs,  as  explicated  and  ascertained, 
in  proof  of  the  relative  truths  and  their  necessary 
consequences;  this  argument  is  manifestly  de¬ 
pendent  on  philosophy  as  an  art,  as  an  acquired 
dexterity,  and  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
which  they  have  so  frequently  committed,  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  philosophers.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  is  like  common  law  ;  each  may  be  laid 
down  as  the  general  rule  of  decision ;  but  in  the 
one  case  it  must  be  left  to  the  jurist ;  in  the  other, 
to  the  philosopher  to  ascertain  what  are  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  rule ;  and  though  in  both  instances 
the  common  man  may  be  cited  as  a  witness,  for  the 
custom  or  the  fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed 
to  officiate  as  advocate  or  as  judge.” — (Note  A. 
i  3,  pp.  751,  752.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  that  phi¬ 
losophy  of  which  Sir  William  is  partly  the 
expounder  and  partly  the  creator.  On  tbe 
mind  of  man — on  those  essential  and  regu¬ 
lative  principles  of  all  thought,  when  re¬ 
solved  into  Its  ultimate  elements ;  in  other 
words,  on  the  “  ipse  intellectus  ”  of  the 
celebrated  philosophical  aphorism  of  Leib- 
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nit*,  he  believes  that  the  true  philosophy 
will  be  found  at  last  to  stand. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  thus  stated, 
explained,  and  defender!,  is  applied  to  the 
philosophy  of  external  perception,  and  of  the 
will. 

1.  External  perception. 

Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  immediately  per¬ 
cipient  of  an  external  world  ?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  great  majority  of  philosophers  in 
every  age  have  replied  in  the  negative,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  one  and  all  ad¬ 
mitted  that  consciousness  declares  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  material  qualities  to  be  intuitive. 
The  fact  that  the  assertion  of  consciousness 
has  ^en  unambiguously  in  favor  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  perception  has  been  allowed  ;  but  the 
veracity  of  this  assertion  has  not  only  been 
called  in  question,  but  distinctly  denied.  The 
cross-examination  to  which  consciousness  has 
been  unworthily  subjected,  and  the  unsus¬ 
tained  contradictions  with  which  its  decisions 
have  been  met,  have  sprung,  we  conceive, 
from  two  sources ;  from  the  presumed  decep¬ 
tions  of  sense,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  re¬ 
ferred  to  premature  inferences  on  the  part  of 
the  judgment  from  the  data  actually  furnish¬ 
ed  :  and  from  the  disposition  which  has  so 
extensively  prevailed  from  an  early  period,  to 
hold  that  mind  and  matter  are  so  contrasted 
with  each  other  as  existences,  that  the  latter 
can  only  be  known  by  the  former  through 
certain  representative  media.  And  yet,  in 
truth,  nothing  is  more  gratuitous  than  the 
assumption  that  the  mind  can  only  be  im¬ 
mediately  conscious  of  its  own  operations,  and 
that  its  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  must 
be  through  vicarious  phenomena.  This  pre¬ 
judice  (for  an  intelligent  inference  it  cannot 
be)  has  given  birth  to  all  the  varieties  of  re¬ 
presentational  theories  which  are  classified 
and  discriminated  with  such  exquisite  precis¬ 
ion  in  Note  C.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
multitude  of  hypotheses  which  have  been 
framed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  eyo  and  the  non  ego,  when  once  the  ex¬ 
plicit  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of 
an  immediate  perception  of  the  external  world 
has  been  rejected.  Many  of  them  are  the 
Herculean  tasks  which  nature  imposes  as 
penalties  on  the  speculative  faculties  of  men, 
when  they  refuse  to  accept  as  absolutely 
true  the  simple  utterances  of  consciousness. 

‘  There  are  three  possible  forms  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  hypothesis,  all  of  which  have  been  actually 
maintained. 

‘1.  The  representative  object  not  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  mind. 


‘  'J.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of 
mind  depending  for  its  apprehension,  but  not  for 
its  existence,  on  the  act  of  consciousness. 

‘  3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of 
mind,  non-existent  out  of  consciousness — the  idea 
and  its  perception  being  only  different  relations 
of  an  act  (state)  really  identical. 

‘  In  the  frst,  the  various  opinions  touching  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  representative  object; 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  or  between  both  ; 
whether  physical  or  hyperphysical ;  whetiter  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  external  object,  or  generated  in 
the  medium;  whether  fabricated  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  soul,  or  in  the  animal  life ;  whether  infu-sed 
by  God  or  angels,  or  identical  w  ith  the  Divine 
substance; — these  afi<>rd  in  the  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy  so  many  subordinate  modifications  of  this 
form  of  the  hypothesis.  In  the  tico  lalt  r,  the 
subaltern  theories  have  been  determined  by 
the  difficulty  to  connect  the  representation  with 
the  reality  in  a  relation  of  causal  dependence ; 
and  while  some  pltilosophers  have  left  it  altogeth¬ 
er  unexplained,  tlie  others  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  hyperphysical  theories  of  Divine 
assistance,  and  a  pre-establisited  harmony.  Un¬ 
der  the  ucond,  opinions  have  varied  whether  tlie 
representative  object  be  innate  or  factitious.’ — 
Discussions  on  Philosophy,  dffe.,  p.  56- 

In  opposition  to  all  these  representative 
systems.  Sir  Willi.tm  maintains  the  doctrine, 
that  we  are  immediately  comciousoi  the  out¬ 
er  world — that  the  non-ego  is  presented  not 
represented  to  the  ego;  and  this  he  does  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  expounded  in 
his  Dissertation  on  Common  Sense.  His  ap¬ 
peal  lies  to  consciousness,  and  to  conscious¬ 
ness  alone ;  and  the  response  of  conscions- 
nesa,  when  interrogated  on  the  point  in 
question,  is  categorical  and  clear. 

‘  When  I  concentrate  my  attention,’  he  says, 

•  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from 
my  observation  with  the  most  irresistible  convic¬ 
tion  of  two  facts,  or  rather  two  branches  of  the 
same  fact — that  /  am  ;  and  that  something  different 
from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  1  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  exter¬ 
nal  reality  as  tlie  object  perceiv^ ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  both  existences  in  the  ‘  same  indivisible 
moment  of  intuition.’  The  know'ledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  does  rot  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of 
the  object ;  neither  determines,  neither  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  other. 

‘  The  two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in  mutual 
counterpoise  and  equal  independence ;  they  are 
given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of  knowledge, 
but,  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 
Such  is  the  ‘  fact’  of  perception  revealed  in  con- 
8ciousnes.s ;  and  as  it  determines  mankind  in 
general  in  their  equal  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
an  external  world,  and  of  the  existence  of  their 
own  minds.  ‘  Consciousness  declares  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  material  qualities  to  be  intuitive.’  Nor  is 
the  fact  ‘  as  given,’  denied  even  by  those  who  dis¬ 
allow  its  truUi.  ^  clear  is  the  deliverance,  that 
even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive  per- 
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ception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  tlieir 
doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of 
consciousness,  and  the  natural  conviction  of  man¬ 
kind.’ — Ibid.,  pp  63,  64. 


Again : 

“  I  n  perception  consciousness  gives,  as  an  ul¬ 
timate  fact,  a  belief  of  the  knotrledge  of  the  exiet- 
ence  of  something  different  from  self  As  ulti¬ 
mate,  this  belief  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  higher 
principle ;  neither  can  it  be  truly  analyzed  into 
a  double  element.  We  only  believe  that  this 
something  exists,  because  we  believe  that  we 
know  (jure  conscious  of )  this  something  as  exist¬ 
ing  ;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  belief  <f  th^  knowledge  of  the  exist¬ 
ence.  Both  are  original  or  neither.  Does  con¬ 
sciousness  deceive  us  in  the  latter,  it  necessarily 
deludes  us  in  the  former ;  and  if  the  former, 
though  a  fact  of  consciousness  be  false ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  because  a  fact  of  conscioustiess  is  not  true. 
The  beliefs  contained  in  the  two  propositions : 

•*  1.  I  Iwliere  that  a  material  world  exists. 

“2.  /  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  mate¬ 
rial  world  existing  (in  other  words,  I  believe  that 
the  external  reality  itself  is  the  object  of  which  / 
am  conscious  in  jwrcept ion); 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  are  thus 
virtually  identical.” — Ibid.,  pp.  86,  87, 

But,  it  may  be  asked — Does  our  author 
claim  for  man  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
external  world  as  it  is  in  itself?  No.  He 
thus  guards  himself  from  misapprehension — 

“  Existence  absolutely  and  in  itself  is  to  us  as 
zero;  and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing  is  known 
to  us,  e.xcept  those  phases  of  being  which  stand 
in  analogy  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  These 
we  call  qualities,  phenomena,  properties,  &c. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  is  knuicn 
in  itself,  we  mean  only  that  it  stands  face  to  face, 
in  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  the  conscious 
mind  ;  in  otlier  words,  that,  as  existing,  its  phe¬ 
nomena  form  part  of  the  circle  of  our  knowl^ge 
— exist  since  they  are  known,  and  are  known  ^ 
cause  they  exist.” — Ibid.,  p.  63. 

But,  while  our  author  repudiates  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
essence  of  the  outer  world,  he  still  maintains, 
as  an  indispensable  and  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  doctrine,  that  some  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  are  the  objects  of  a  direct  and  uninfer¬ 
red  perception ;  and  he  still  further  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  representative  hypotheses, 
whether  gross  or  refined,  have  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  vindicated  their  right  to  existence 
by  showing  cause  why  the  integral  testimo¬ 
ny  of  consciousness  was  not  accepted ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  lack  the 
only  thing  which  can  impart  to  them  philo¬ 
sophic  credibility ;  the  guarantee  of  that 
very  consciousness  whose  truthfulness  they 
have  gratuitously  impeached.  Neither  of 
these  charges  have  the  advocates  of  any  of 
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the  forms  of  representation  endeavored  to 
repel,  and  accordingly  the  system  of  natural 
realism,  or  real  presentationism,  as  espoused 
and  defended  by  Sir  William,  stands  alone  in 
its  conformity  with  the  primary  laws  of  in- 
tell’gence. 

The  only  position  which  it  is  logically 
competent  to  occupy  in  assailing  this  philos¬ 
ophy,  is  the  denial  of  the  fact  which  Sir 
William  has  repeatedly  stated,  viz.  that 
"  eonseiotisness  deelares  our  knowledge  of 
material  qualities  to  be  intuitive.” 

The  admission  of  this,  unless  the  menda¬ 
city  of  consciousness  can  be  successfully 
shown,  annihilates  the  ground  upon  which 
alone  a  representative  hypothesis  can  be 
reared. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  other  aspects  of  our 
author’s  philosophy,  it  will  contribute  to 
throw  still  further  light  on  his  doctrine  of 
perception,  if  we  bring  together  a  few  of  his 
general  and  condensed  statements  upon  the 
subject,  reminding  the  reader  meanwhile, 
that  the  full  bearings  of  it  can  only  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  a  careful  study  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  expositions  themselves ;  and  especially 
of  Note  D,  on  the  distinction  between  the 
primary,  secundo-primary,  and  secondary, 
qualities  of  matter. 

“  All  perception  is  a  sensitive  cognition ;  it 
therefore  apprehends  the  existence  of  no  object, 
out  of  its  organism,  or  not  in  immediate  corre¬ 
lation  to  its  organism  ;  for  thus  only  can  an  object 
exist,  now  and  here  to  sense.” — Note  D.*  p.  879. 

“  Sensation  proper  is  the  conditio  sine  yua  nm 
of  a  perception  proper  of  the  primary  qualities. 
For  we  are  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  our 
organism,  in  being  sentient  of  it,  as  thus  or  thus 
affected,  and  are  only  aware  of  its  being  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extension,  figure,  division,  motiim,  &.C., 
in  being  percipient  of  its  affections,  as  like  or  as 
unlike,  and  as  out  of,  or  locally  external  to  each 
other.” — Note  D.*  p.  880. 

“  Above  a  certain  point,  the  stronger  the  sen¬ 
sation  the  weaker  the  pcrceptipn ;  and  the  dis- 
tincter  the  perception  the  less  obtrusive  the  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  in  other  words — though  perception  proper 
and  sensation  proper  only  exist  as  they  co-exist, 
in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their  existence  they 
are  always  found  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other.” — Ibid.  p.  880. 

“The  organism  is  the  field  of  apprehension, 
both  to  sensation  proper  and  perception  proper, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  views  it 
as  of  the  ego,  the  latter  as  of  the  non-ego ;  that 
the  one  draws  it  within,  the  other  shuts  it  out 
from,  the  sphere  of  self.  As  animated,  as  the 
subject  of  affections  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
the  organi.om  belongs  to  me ;  and  of  these  affec¬ 
tions  which  1  recognize  as  mine,  sensation  proper 
is  the  apprehension.  As  material,  as  the  subject 
of  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  and  so  forth,  the 
organism  does  not  belong  to  me,  the  conscious 
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unit;  and  of  these  properties  which  I  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  as  mine,  perception  proper  is  the  appre¬ 
hension.” — Ibtd.  p.  880. 

“  A  perception  of  the  primary  qualities  does 
not,  originally  and  in  itseli,  reveal  to  us  the  exist¬ 
ence,  and  qualitative  existence,  of  aught  beyond 
the  organism  apprehended  by  us  as  extended, 
figured,  divided,  &.c.” — Ibid  p.  881. 

“  The  existence  of  an  extra-organic  world  is 
apprehended,  not  in  a  perception  of  the  primary 
qualities,  but  in  a  perception  of  the  quasi-primary 
phasis  of  the  secundo-primary ;  that  is,  in  the 
consciousness  that  our  locomotice  energy  is  resist¬ 
ed,  and  mrt  resisted  by  aught  in  the  organism  itself. 
For  in  the  consciousness  of  being  thus  resisted  is 
involved  as  a  correlative,  the  consciousness  of  a 
resisting  something  external  to  our  organism. 
Both  are,  therefore,  conjointly  apprehended.” — 
lb.  p.  882. 

Our  remaining  space  will  only  allow  us  to 
present  to  the  reader  our  author’s  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  For  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  years  has  this  subject 
been  debated  in  schools  both  philosophical 
and  theological ;  but  truth  demands  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  it  is  in  the  latter  that  it 
has  excited  the  most  intolerant  and  unseemly 
rancor.  The  charity  inculcated  by  our  Re¬ 
deemer  and  his  apostles  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guishing  and  attractive  feature  of  true  reli¬ 
gion,  has  been  forgotten  in  the  hot  '  strife  of 
words,’  and  it  has  been  too  manifest  that  the 
spirit  of  the  combatants  has  often  subordin¬ 
ated  the  interests  of  truth  to  those  of  a  con¬ 
troversial  triumph.  One  peculiar  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  with 
its  counter  doctrine,  necessarianism,  is  the  re¬ 
petition  which  has  characterized  the  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  in  support  of  them  both. 
Kach  succeeding  age  has  supplied  its  specu- 
l  itors  upon  themes  which  are  too  obtrusive 
to  escape  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and 
whose  fascination,  though  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  fruitfulness,  is  so  powerful,  that  Mil- 
ton  represents  part  of  the  ruined  angels  as 
sitting 

....  On  a  hill  retired 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  rea-soning  high 

or  I’rovidence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fix’t  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute.’ 

The  result*of  their  profound  meditation  is 
also  significant: 

'  And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.’ 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  volumes 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  will,  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  attaining  to  a  meta¬ 
physical  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  be¬ 
set  it  on  every  band.  The  earliest  speculators 


anticipated  almost  everything  which  the  most 
recent  have  advanced  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  theories.  There  has  been  absolutely 
no  progression  towards  that  light  which 
should  clear  up  the  mystery  which  envelops 
the  point  of  conciliation  between  divine  pre¬ 
science  and  human  responsibility.  And  this 
fact  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  termi¬ 
nate  investigations  so  unpromising  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  while  it  should  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  shame  and  silence  the  dog¬ 
matism  which,  if  inappropriate  anywhere,  is 
egregiously  so  when  it  intrudes  into  the  most 
hazy  department  of  metaphysical  philoso- 

&or  has  the  controversy  lacked  its  share 
of  confusion  of  thought.  Many  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  ;  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  have  either  wasted  their 
valor  on  a  phantom  of  their  own  creation,  or 
else  have  transferred  their  notions  of  causa¬ 
tion,  with  its  correlative  words,  necessary,  ne¬ 
cessity,  certainty,  tnemtable,  &c.,  into  the  re¬ 
gion  of  mind,  with  an  inflexibility  and  abso¬ 
luteness  of  meaning,  which  is  only  justified 
when  restricted  to  physical  philosophy.  And 
thus,  under  the  garb  of  honest  controversy, 
they  have  concealed  the  assumption  of  the 
very  point  in  dispute.  P’or  what  is  it  but 
the  commission  of  this  logical  fallacy,  when, 
in  vindication  of  the  assertion  ‘  the  will  is  not 
free,*  it  is  averred  that  all  material  changes 
happen  under  an  inviolable  law  of  causation, 
and  that  all  mental  changes  are  subject  to 
the  same  adamantine  law  ?  The  former 
statement  may  be  admitted,  but  the  latter, 
so  far  from  bringing  with  it  adequate  evi¬ 
dence,  stands  exposed  to  the  grave  charge  of 
violating  the  testimony  of  consciousness  it¬ 
self.  Let  it  once  be  established  that  all  things 
in  the  universe  lie  beneath  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  great  law  of  causation,  and  that  intelli¬ 
gent  spirits  are  in  no  degree  exempt  from  its 
most  stringent  operation,  then,  of  necessity, 
we  surrender  the  fact  of  freedom,  whether 
in  man,  angels,  or  God ;  and  we  surrender, 
also,  the  possibility  of  personality,  agency, 
accountability,  merit,  and  guilt,  and  we  shall 
be  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  conscious¬ 
ness,  conscience,  languages,  and  laws  have 
all  combined  to  bear  testimony  to  a  lie ! 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  common  apho¬ 
rism,  ‘  extremes  meet,’  that  atheists  and  some 
eminent  Christians  have,  with  equal  zeal, 
though  for  widely  different  purposes,  as¬ 
sailed  the  doctrine  of  freedom.  Without 
attempting  an  exhaustive  classification  of 
the  different  forms  which  the  necea- 
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sarian  hypothesis  has  assumed,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  some  have  maintained  it  in  theo¬ 
ry,  but  (whether  consistently  or  not)  have 
vindicated  the  accountability  of  man  ;  others 
have  intrepidly  carried  it  out  to  its  most  re¬ 
mote  and  disastrous  consequences — to  the 
entire  abolition  of  responsibility ;  while  a 
third  party  have  claimed  freedom  for  all  un¬ 
fallen  intelligences,  denied  it  to  the  sinful,  and 
yet  afiirmed  their  amenableness  to  moral 
law.  The  same  necessarianism  has,  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidel,  annihilated  the  possihili- 
ty  of  sin,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  imprudent 
theologian  has  exalted  the  grace  of  God ; 
the  former  raaintainiifg  that,  as  man  is  not 
free,  there  is  no  sin  in  him  to  be  forgiven ;  the 
latter,  that,  as  man  is  not  free,  there  is 
nothing  hut  sin  within  him,  and  can  be  nothing 
else  until  he  become  the  possessor  of  liberty. 
Between  two  such  applications  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  necessity  in  its  rigid  form,  we  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  arbitrate,  and  to  yield  a  favora¬ 
ble  decision  to  the  infidel,  who,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  man’s  actions  fall  under  the  inex¬ 
orable  law  of  causation,  is  undoubtedly  cor¬ 
rect  in  affirming  that  any  human  action  is  no 
more  a  sin,  seeing  it  is  determined  by  insuper¬ 
able  motives,  than  is  the  revolution  of  a  water¬ 
wheel  a  sin,  seeing  it  is  determined  to  that 
rotation  by  the  weight  of  falling  water.  And 
it  is  no  successful  attempt  to  escape  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  analogy  to  urge  that  the  neces- 
sitation  which  determines  a  man  to  sin  is  not 
wholly  from  without.  For,  allow  any  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  to  be  within  the  man,  his  affec¬ 
tions,  intelligence,  conscience,  any,  or  all,  yet 
the  question  still  recurs :  Does  this  internal 
contribution  to  the  necessitation  arise  from 
freedom  or  not  ?  If  it  do,  then  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  is  surrendered  in  favor  of,  at 
least,  a  modified  liberty ;  if  it  do  not,  then  the 
distinction  between  the  internal  and  external 
elements  that  combine  in  invincibly  constrain¬ 
ing  the  will  to  action  becomes  superfluous 
and  nugatory.  The  question  whether  man  is 
free  or  not  is  identical,  in  fact,  with  other 
questions,  such  as.  Is  he  responsible  or  not  ? 
Is  he  a  person  or  a  thing  ?  Is  he  co-ordi¬ 
nate  with  the  material  and  unconscious  crea¬ 
tion,  or  is  he  above  it  ?  Are  his  motives  abso¬ 
lute  causes,  or  are  they  stimulating  conditions 
or  occasions  ?  Does  consciousness  testify  that 
the  will  is  passively  deUrmined  in  this  or  that 
way,  or  that  the  will  acts  in  this  or  that  way, 
in  the  presence  of  motives?  Is  man  the 
subject  of  moral  government  or  not  ?  These 
and  kindred  queries  not  only  serve  to  elicit 
and  bring  into  clear  light  the  nature  of  the 
problem  at  issue,  but,  in  our  judgment,  to  in¬ 


dicate  the  direction  in  which  the  truth  is  to 
be  found. 

In  common  with  Reid  and  Stewart,  Sir 
William  is  a  believer  In  the  fact  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will ;  but  the  freedom  which  he 
maintains  is  that  not  only  of  doing  what  we 
will  (to  which  the  most  thorough-going  ne¬ 
cessarian  may  subscribe),  but  of  willing  what 
we  will.  The  inconceivableness  of  such  a  lib¬ 
erty  he  once  and  again  acknowledges,  but 
along  with  this  acknowledgment  he  not  only 
maintains  that  what  is  incapable  of  being 
construed  to  the  mind  as  a  theory  may  never¬ 
theless  be  true  as  a  fact,  but  that  the  theo¬ 
retical  basis  of  necessarianism  is  asinconceiv- 
al  le  as  that  of  liberty.  He  thus  translates 
the  whole  question  from  the  province  of  met¬ 
aphysics,  in  which  ‘  the  champions  of  the 
opposite  doctrines  are  at  once  resistless  in  as¬ 
sault  and  impotent  in  defence  ;  in  which  each 
is  hewn  down,  and  appears  to  die  under  the 
home-thrusts  of  his  adversary ;  but  each 
again  recovers  life  from  the  very  death  of  his 
antagonist,  and,  to  barrow  a  simile,  both  are 
like  the  heroes  of  Valhalla,  ready  in  a  moment 
to  amuse  themselves  anew  in  the  same  blood¬ 
less  and  interminable  conflict.’ 

And,  in  strict  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
philosophy.  Sir  William  appeals,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  liberty,  to  the  immediate  or 
mediate  evidence  of  consciousness  itself.  Thus 
he  has  not  attempted  to  render  any  metaphy¬ 
sical  solution  of  this  mighty  problem  ;  but  he 
has  accomplished  a  work  which  is  scarcely 
of  inferior  value  in  assigning  distinctly  the 
reasons  why  no  such  solution  can  be  given, 
by  the  limited  faculties  of  man.  His  specu¬ 
lations  upon  the  will,  though  occurring  in  oc¬ 
casional  hints  in  his  notes  on  Reid,  receive 
fuller  expanison  in  the  article  on  causality, 
which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  volume  more  specially  under  review.  He 
has  there,  in  his  usual  manner,  classified  the 
various  opinions  which  have  obtained  upon 
the  genesis  of  our  notions  of  the  causal  rela¬ 
tion,  and,  after  disposing  of  five  of  them  as 
incompetent,  there  are  two  whose  rival  claims 
still  remain  to  be  considered. 

These  two  are  (1),  that  which  maintains 
the  causal  judgment  to  be  a  primary  datum, 
a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence  ;  and  (2), 
that  which  analyzes  the  judgment  of  causality 
into  a  form  of  the  mental  law  of  the  condi¬ 
tioned. 

‘  To  the  first  am  to  be  referred  the  relative  theo¬ 
ries  of  Leibnitz,  Reid,  Kant,  Stewart,  Cousin,  and 
the  majority  of  recent  philosophers.  To  this  class 
Brown  likewise  belongs  ;  inasmuch  as  he  idly  re¬ 
fers  what  remains  in  his  hands  of  the  evacuated 
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phenooiPDon  to  an  original  belief.  Withoat  de¬ 
scending  to  details,  it  is  manifest  in  general  that 
against  the  assumption  of  a  special  principle, 
which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exists  a  primary 
presumption  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  law  of 
parsimony  ;  which  prohibits  without  a  proven  ne¬ 
cessity,  the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers, 
principles,  or  causes ;  above  all,  the  postulation  of 
an  unknown  force  where  a  known  impotence  can 
account  (or  the  phenomenon.  VVe  are,  therefore,  to 
apply  ‘  Occam’s  razor’  to  this  theory  of  causality, 
unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  explain  the  causal 
judgment  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  deriving  it  from  a 
common,  and  that  a  negative  principle.  On  a  doc¬ 
trine  like  the  present  is  thrown  the  burden  of  vin¬ 
dicating  its  own  necessity,  by  showing  that  unless 
a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there 
is  no  competent  mode  to  save  the  phenomenon. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  can  only  be  admitted  pro- 
visorily,  and  it  falls,  of  course,  if  what  it  would 
explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  condi¬ 
tions . The  remaining  theory,  which  has  not 

hitherto  been  proposed,  comes  recommended  by  its 
cheapness  and  simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new, 
no  express,  no  positive  principle.  It  merely  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  mind  is  limited  ;  the  law  of  limita¬ 
tion, — the  law  of  the  conditioned  constituting,  in 
One  of  its  applications,  the  law  of  causality.  The 
mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  certain  forms  ;  and, 
under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  condi¬ 
tioned  interval  between  two  unconditioned  contra¬ 
dictory  extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  inconceivable,  but  of  which,  on  the  principle 
of  excluded  middle,  the  one  or  the  other  is  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  In  reference  to  the  present  question, 
it  ne^  only  be  recapitulated,  that  we  must  think 
under  the  condition  of  existence — existence  rela¬ 
tive — and  existence  relative  in  time.  But  what  does 
existence  relative  in  time  imply  ?  It  implies  (1), 
that  we  are  unable  to  realize  in  thought,  on  the 
one  pole  of  the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  com¬ 
mencement,  or  an  absolute  termination  of  time ; 
as,  on  the  other,  either  an  infinite  non-commence¬ 
ment,  or  an  infinite  non-termination  of  time.  It 
implies  (:2),  that  we  can  think,  neither,  on  the  one 
pole,  an  absolute  minimum,  nor,  on  the  other,  an 
infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  constitute 
two  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions,  which,  if 
our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be 
true,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or 
other  necessarily  must.  But,  as  not  relatives, 
they  are  not  cngitables. 

“  Now  the  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  the 
conditioned,  in  its  application  to  a  thing  thought 
under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence 
relative  m  time.  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot 
think  a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  exist¬ 
ence;  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist, 
except  as  in  time;  and  we  cannot  know  or  think 
a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it  absoluteli/  to 
commence.  Now  this  at  once  imposes  on  us  the 
judgment  of  causality.  And  thus : — An  object 
in  question  is  given  us,  either  by  our  presentative 
or  representative  faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  existent,  and  existent  in  time.  But 
to  say  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to 
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say,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  it  nr>n-existent 
— to  think  it  away — to  annililate  it  in  thought. 
And  this  we  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away 
from  it ;  we  may  engross  our  attention  with  oth¬ 
er  objects ;  we  may,  consequently,  exclude  it 
from  our  thought.  That  we  need  not  think  a 
thing  is  certain  ;  but  thinking  it,  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  cannot  think  it  not  to  exist.  iSo 
much  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  tiie  present,  but 
it  may  probably  be  denied  of  the  past  and  future. 
Yet  if  we  make  the  experiment,  we  shall  tind  the 
mental  annihilation  of  an  object  equally  impossi¬ 
ble  under  time  past,  and  present,  and  future.  To 
obviate,  however,  misapprehension,  a  very  simple 
observation  may  be  pnrper.  In  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought ;  in 
other  words,  to  conceive  as  non-existent  what 
had  been  conceived  as  existent,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  ob¬ 
ject  wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  represent 
to  ourselves  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
divided,  dissipated,  modified  in  any  way ;  we  can 
imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of  annihilation. 
But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence, 
thought  as  constituent  of  an  object,  that  we  can¬ 
not  represent  to  ourselves,  either  as  increased, 
without  abstraction  from  other  entities,  or  as  di¬ 
minished,  without  annexation  to  them.  In  short, 
we  are  unable  to  con.-^true  it  in  thought,  that  there 
can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added  to,  or  abso¬ 
lutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 

. What  is  our  thought  of  creation  7 

It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  no¬ 
thing  into  something.  On  the  contrary,  creation 
is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as  the 
evolution  of  existence  from  possibility  into  actu¬ 
ality,  by  the  hat  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  place  our¬ 
selves  in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis.  Now,  can 
we  construe  it  to  thought,  that  the  moment  after 
the  universe  flashed  ihto  material  reality,  into 
manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  author  toge¬ 
ther,  than,  the  moment  before,  there  suljsisted  in 
the  Deity  alone  ?  This  we  are  unable  to  imag¬ 
ine.  And  what  is  true  of  one  concept  of  crea¬ 
tion,  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  We 
can  think  no  real  annihilation  —  no  ab.^olute 
sinking  of  someihing  into  nothing.  But,  as  cre¬ 
ation  is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a  putting  forth  of 
divine  power,  so  is  annihilation  by  us  only  con¬ 
ceivable,  as  a  withdrawal  of  that  same  pow¬ 
er . 

“  1  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  incon¬ 
ceivable  pole  of  the  conditioned,  in  its  application 
to  its  existence  in  time,  of  the  absolute  ex¬ 
treme,  as  absolute  commencement  and  absolute 
termination.  The  counter  or  infinite  extreme, 
as  infinite  regress  or  non-commencement,  and 
infinite  progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have,  how'- 

ever,  at  present  nothing  to  do . 

It  is  the  former  and  more  obtrusive  extreme, — it 
is  the  absolute  alone  which  constitutes  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  mental  manifestation  of  the  causal 
judgment.  An  object  is  presented  to  our  obser¬ 
vation  which  has  phenomenally  begun  to  be. 
But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  tiiought,  that  the 
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object,  that  ia,  this  determinate  complement  of  ex¬ 
istence,  had  really  no  beinp  at  any  past  moment ; 
becanse,  in  that  case,  once  thinking  it  is  exist¬ 
ent,  we  should  again  think  it  as  non-existent, 
which  is  for  us  impossible.  What  then  can  we, 
must  we,  do  ?  .  .  .  .  There  is  for  ns  only 
oae  possible  way.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  object  (that  is,  the  certain  qnal»  and  quan¬ 
tum  of  being)  whose  phenomenal  rise  into  exist¬ 
ence  we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist,  prior  to 
this  rise,  nnder  other  forms.  But  to  say  that  a 
thing  previously  existed  nnder  different  forms, 
ia  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing  had 
causes. 

“  I  most,  however,  now  cursorily  observe,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  erijmeons  in  itself,  or  in  its 
consequences  more  fertile  in  delusion  than  the 
common  doctrine,  that  the  casual  judgment  is 
elicited  only  when  we  apprehend  objects  in  conse¬ 
cution,  and  uniform  consecution.  No  doubt  the 
observation  of  such  succession  prompts  and  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  assign  particular  causes  to  particular 
effects.  But  this  assignation  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  the  judgment  of  causal¬ 
ity,  absolutely.  This  consists,  not  in  the  empiri¬ 
cal  and  contingent  attribution  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  as  cause,  to  that  phenomenon,  as  effect ; 
but  in  the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  to  think  causes  for  every  event,  whe¬ 
ther  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  and  be  by 
us  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in 
a  series  of  successive  phenomena  which,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  arrange  themselves  under  the 
relation  of  effect  and  cause.  On  this,  not  sunk¬ 
en,  rock.  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have  been  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

“  The  preceding  doctrine  of  causality  seems  to 
me  the  one  preferable,  for  the  following  among 
other  reasons : — 

“In  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  the  causal  judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no 
extraordinary,  no  express  principle.  It  does  not 
even  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a  positive 
power ;  for  w’hile  it  shows  that  the  phenomenon 
in  question  is  only  one  of  a  class,  it  assigns,  as 
their  common  cause,  only  a  negative  impotence. 
In  this  re<ipect  it  stands  advantageously  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  only  other  theory  which  saves 
the  phenomenon,  but  which  saves  it,  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  special  principle,  expressly  de¬ 
vised  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  alone.  But 
nature  never  works  by  more  and  more  complex 
instruments  than  are  necessary  ;  and  to  excogi¬ 
tate  a  particular  force,  to  perform  what  can  be 
better  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  general  imbe¬ 
cility,  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophizing. 

“  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postula¬ 
ted  an  express  and  positive  affirmation  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  account  for  the  mental  deliverance — 
Siat  existence  cannot  absolutely  commence,  we 
must  equally  postulate  a  counter  affirmation  of 
intelligence  positive  and  express,  to  explain  the 
counter  mental  deliverance — that  existence  can¬ 
not  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one  necessity 
of  mind  ia  equally  strong  as  the  other  ;  and  if  the 
one  be  a  positive  datum,  an  express  testimony  of 
otelligence,  so  likewise  must  be  the  other.  On 


this  theory,  therefore,  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a 
lie.  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  conti;firy,  which  I 
propose,  these  contradictory  phenomena  are  car¬ 
ried  up  into  The  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our 
faculties.  Intelligence  is  shown  to  be  feeble,  but 
not  false ;  our  nature  is  thus  not  a  lie,  nor  the 
author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

“  In  the  third  place,  the  simple  and  easier  doc¬ 
trine  avoids  a  most  serious  inconvenience  which 
attaches  to  the  more  difficult  and  complex.  It  is 
this.  To  suppose  a  positive  and  special  principle 
of  causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  expressly 
revealed  to  us,  through  intelligence,  an  affinna- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  free  causa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not 
itself  merely  an  effect,  existence  being  only  a  se¬ 
ries  of  determined  antecedents  and  con.sequents. 
But  this  is  an  assertion  of  fatalism.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  partisans  of  that  doctrine  will 
not  admit.  An  affirmation  of  absolute  necessity 
is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  (he  negation  of  a 
moral  universe.  But  this  is  atheism.  Fatalism 
and  atheism  are  indeed  convertible  terms.  The 
only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  CJod 
ancf  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the 
gnmnd  of  man’s  moral  nature ;  consequently,  if 
that  moral  nature  be  annihilated  (which  in  any 
scheme  of  thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is),  every 
conclusion  established  on  such  a  nature  is  anni¬ 
hilated  likewise.  Aware  of  this,  some  of  those 
who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  positive 
dictate  of  intelligence,  find  themselves  compelled, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though  univer¬ 
sal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
universally  true ;  and  accordingly  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they 
hold  to  be  a  free  cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  an 
effect;  in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  it  the 
power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here  their  own 
principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them. 
They  say  that  is  unconditionally  promulgated,  as 
an  express  and  positive  law  of  intelligence,  that 
every  origination  is  an  apparent  only,  not  a  real, 
commencement.  Now  to  exempt  certain  pheno¬ 
menon  from  this  universal  law,  on  the  ground  of 
our  moral  consciou.sness,  cannot  validly  be  done. 
Fur,  in  the  first  place,  this  would  be  an  admission 
that  the  mind  is  a  complement  of  contradictory 
revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of  some 
of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  ve¬ 
racity  to  any.  If  one  be  delusive,  sir  may  all. 
Absolute  skepticism  is  here  the  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion.  But,  in  the  second  place,  waving  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we  on  this  doctrine 
to  subordinate  the  positive  affirmation  of  causal¬ 
ity  to  our  consciousness  of  moral  liberty — what 
right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to 
derogate  from  the  former  ?  We  have  none.  If 
both  be  equally  positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
sacrifice  the  alternative  which  our  wishes  prompt 
us  to  abandon. 

“  But  the  doctrine  which  I  propo.se  ia  not 
obnoxious  to  these  objections.  It  does  not  main¬ 
tain  that  the  judgment  of  causality  is  dependent 
on  a  power  of  the  mind,  imposing  as  necessary 
in  thought  what  is  necessary  in  the  universe  of 
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existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  resolves  this  judg¬ 
ment  into  a  mere  mental  impotence — an  impotence 
to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories.  And 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  contradictories 
must  be  true,  while  both  cannot,  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to 
be  impossible,  merely  from  our  inability  In  conceive 
it  possible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judg¬ 
ment  be  not  an  express  affirmation  of  mind,  but 
only  an  incapacity  of  thinking  the  opposite,  it 
follows  that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot 
counterbalance  the  express  affirmative — the  un¬ 
conditional  testimony  of  consciousness, — that  we 
are,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true  and  re¬ 
sponsible  authors  of  our  actions,  not  merely  the 
worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  only  on 
such  a  doctrine  that  we  can  philosophically  vin¬ 
dicate  the  liberty  of  the  human  will — that  we  can 
rationally  assert  to  man,  *  fatis  avolsa  voluntas.* 
Ihw  the  will  can  possibly  be  free  must  remain  to 
us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties, 
wholly  incomprehensible.  We  are  unable  to 
conceive  an  afa^lute commencement;  we  cannot 
therefore  conceive  a  free  volition.  A  determina¬ 
tion  by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding, 
escape  from  nccessitation.  Nay,  were  we  even  to 
admit  as  true  what  we  cannot  think  as  possible, 
still  the  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would 
be  only  casualism,  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  [will]  are  morally  and  rationally  as  worth¬ 
less  as  the  pre-ordered  passions  of  a  determined 
will.  How,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral  liberty  is 
poHsible  in  man  or  God,  we  are  utterly  unable 
speeulalhely  to  understand.  But,  practically,  tbe 
fact  that  we  are  free  is  given  to  us  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty, 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  moral  accountability  ; 
and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be  redargued  on 
the  ground  that  it',is  incomprehensible,  for  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  condition^  proves  against  the 
necessitarian  that  things  there  are,  which  may, 
nay,  must  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding  is 


wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itaelf  the  possibil¬ 
ity.  ,.  .  .  . 

“  Specially,  in  its  doctrine  of  causality  this  phi¬ 
losophy  brings  us  back  from  the  aberrations  of 
modern  theology  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
the  more  ancient  church.  It  is  here  shown  to  be 
as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground  of  hu¬ 
man  understanding,  to  deny,  either,  on  the  one 
band,  the  foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free 
grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of 
man  ;  that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in 
unison,  though  unable  to  comprehend  either  even 
apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  and  St.  Augustine  in  his  maturest  wri¬ 
tings,  *  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in  God,  how  can 
he  save  the  world  7  and  if  there  be  not  free  will 
in  man,  how  can  the  world  by  God  be  judged  7’ 
(Ad  Valentinum,  Epist.  214.)  Or,  as  the  same 
doctrine  is  perhaps  express^  even  better  by  St. 
Bernard:  'Abolish  free  will,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  saved ;  abolish  free  grace,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  wherewithal  to  save.’  ”  (Da  GratiA  et  Libero 
Arbitrio,  c.  1.) 

The  manifold  practical  applications  of 
which  this  portion  of  our  author’s  philoso¬ 
phy  is  susceptible,  it  were  easy  to  signalize,^ 
but  our  space  is  exhausted.  The  same  rea¬ 
son  imposes  silence  in  regard  to  the  logical 
and  educational  articles  contained  in  these 
“  Discussions.”  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
commend  the  work  to  the  reader,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  an  earnest  hope  that  its  illustrious  au¬ 
thor  may  be  spared  to  complete  his  edition 
of  Reid,  and  thus  give  into  the  bands  of 
youth  a  book  which,  for  learning,  profundity, 
accuracy,  and  acuteness,  will  be  unrivalled 
in  the  literature  of  our  country,  and  be  a 
guide  to  thoughtful  men  through  the  bewil¬ 
dering  mazes  of  philosophical  speculation. 
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Greater  men  than  Dean  Swift  may  have 
lived.  A  more  remarkable  man  never  left 
his  impress  upon  the  age,  immortalized  by 
bis  genius.  To  say  that  English  history  sup¬ 
plies  no  narrative  more  singular  and  original 
than  the  career  of  Jonathan  Swift,  is  to  assert 
little.  We  doubt  whether  the  histories  of 
the  world  can  furnish  for  example  and  in- 

*  Stella  and  Yanesea :  a  Romance.  By  M.  de 
Wailly. 


struction,  for  wonder  and  pity,  for  admiration 
and  scorn,  for  approval  and  condemnation, 
a  specimen  of  humanity  at  once  so  illustrious 
and  so  small.  Before  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaies.  Swift  stood  a  living  enigma. 
To  posterity  he  must  continue  forever  a  dis¬ 
tressing  puzzle.  One  hypothesis — and  one 
alone — gathered  from  a  close  and  candid 
perusal  of  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
from  this  interesting  subject,  helps  os  to  ac- 
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count  for  a  whole  life  of  anonoaly,  but  not  to 
clear  up  the  naystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  his  days 
Jonathan  Swift  was  more  or  less  mad. 

Intellectually  and  morally,  physically  and 
religiously,  Dean  Swift  was  a  mass  of  con¬ 
tradictions.  His  career  yields  ample  mate¬ 
rials  both  for  the  biographer  who  would  pro¬ 
nounce  a  panegyric  over  his  tomb,  and  for 
the  censor  whose  business  it  is  to  improve  one 
generation  at  the  expense  of  another.  Look 
at  Swift  with  the  light  of  intelligence  shin¬ 
ing  on  his  brow,  and  you  note  qualities  that 
might  become  an  angel.  Survey  him  under 
the  dark  cloud,  and  e\^ery  feature  is  distort¬ 
ed  into  that  of  a  fiend.  If  we  tell  the  reader 
what  he  was,  in  the  same  breath  we  shall 
communicate  all  that  he  was  not.  His  virtues 
were  exaggerated  into  vices,  and  his  vices 
were  not  without  the  savor  of  virtue.  The 
originality  of  his  writings  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  singularity  of  his  character,  lie  copied 
no  man  who  preceded  him.  He  has  not  been 
V  successfully  imitated  by  any  who  have  follow¬ 
ed  him.  The  compositions  of  Swift  reveal 
the  brilliancy  of  sharpened  wit,  yet  it  is  re¬ 
corded  of  the  man  that  he  w’s  never  known 
to  laugh.  His  friendships  were  strong,  and 
his  antipathies  vehement  and  unrelenting, 
yet  he  illustrated  friendship  by  roundly  abus¬ 
ing  his  familiars,  and  expressed  hatred  by 
bantering  his  foes.  He  was  economical  and 
saving  to  a  fault,  yet  he  made  sacrifices  to 
the  indigent  and  poor  sternly  denied  to  him¬ 
self.  He  could  begrudge  the  food  and  wine 
consumed  by  a  guest,  yet  throughout  his  life 
refuse  to  derive  the  smallest  pecu  riary  ad¬ 
vantage  from  his  published  works,  and  at  his 
death  bequeath  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  a 
charitable  institution.  From  his  youth  Swift 
was  a  sufferer  in  body,  yet  his  frame  was 
vigorous,  capable  of  great  endurance,  and 
maintained  its  power  and  vitality  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  until  far  on  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  George.  No  man  hated  Ire¬ 
land  more  than  Swift,  yet  he  was  Ireland’s 
first  and  greatest  patriot,  bravely  standing 
up  for  the  rights  of  that  kingdom  when  his 
chivalry  might  have  cost  him  his  head.  He 
was  eager  for  reward,  yet  he  refused  payment 
with  disdain.  Impatient  of  advancement,  he 
preferred  to  the  highest  honors  the  state 
could  confer,  the  obscurity  and  ignominy  of 
the  political  associates  with  whom  he  had  af¬ 
fectionately  labored  until  they  fell  disgraced. 
None  knew  better  than  be  the  stinging  force 
of  a  successful  lampoon,  yet  such  missiles 
were  hurled  by  hundreds  at  his  head  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  disturbing  his  bodily  tranquil- 
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lity.  Sincerely  religious,  scrupulously  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  duties  of  his  holy  office,  vigor¬ 
ously  defending  the  position  and  privileges 
of  his  ord^7  he  positively  played  into  the 
hands  of  infidelity  by  the  steps  he  took,  both 
in  his  conduct  and  writings,  to  expose  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  which  he  detested  as 
heartily  as  he  admired  and  practised  unaf¬ 
fected  piety.  To  say  that  Swift  lacked  ten¬ 
derness,  would  be  to  forget  many  passages 
of  his  unaccountable  history  that  overflow  with 
gentleness  of  spirit  and  mild  humanity  ;  but 
to  deny  that  he  exhibited  inexcusable  bruta¬ 
lity  where  the  softness  of  his  nature  ought 
chiefly  to  have  been  evoked — where  the  want 
of  tenderness,  indeed,  left  him  a  naked  and 
irreclaimable  savage — is  equally  impossible. 
If  we  decline  to  pursue  the  contradictory 
series  further,  it  is  in  pity  to  the  reader,  not 
for  want  of  materials  at  command.  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  end  to  such  materials. 

Swift  was  born  in  the  year  1667.  His  father, 
who  was  steward  to  the  Society  of  the  King’s 
Inn,  Dublin,  died  before  his  birth,  and  left  his 
widow  penniless.  The  child,  named  Jona¬ 
than,  after  his  father,  was  brought  up  on 
charity.  The  obligation  due  to  an  uncle  was 
one  that  Swift  would  never  forget,  or  reineni- 
ber  without  inexcusable  indignation.  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  been  left  to  starve  by  his 
relatives,  or  because  his  uncle  would  not  do 
more  than  he  could.  Swift  conceived  an 
eternal  dislike  to  all  who  bore  his  name,  and 
a  haughty  contempt  for  all  who  partook  of 
his  nature.  He  struggled  into  active  life,  and 
presented  himself  to  his  fellow-men  in  the 
temper  of  a  foe.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  as  a  special  prace 
— for  his  acquisitions  apparently  failed  toearn 
the  distinction — the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1682,  the 
year  in  which  the  war  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
Swift,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  without  a 
sixpence  in  his  pocket,  left  college.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Temple  was  related  to  his  mother,  and  upon 
her  application  to  that  statesman  the  friend¬ 
less  youth  was  provided  with  a  home.  He 
took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  William  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  the  space  of  two  years  labored 
hard  at  his  own  improvement,  and  at  the 
amusement  of  his  patron.  How  far  Swift  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  gcKxl  opinion  of  Sir 
William  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that 
when  King  William  honored  Moor  Park 
with  his  presence,  he  was  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  interviews,  and  that  when  Sir 
William  was  unable  to  visit  the  King,  hU 
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proUge  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  his 
Majesty,  and  to  sf)eak  on  the  patron’s  au¬ 
thority  and  beliaif.  The  lad’s  future  promised 
better  things  than  his  beginning.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  go  into  the  church,  since  prefer¬ 
ment  stared  him  in  the  face.  In  1692  he 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  his 
Master’s  degree,  and  in  1694,  quarrelling 
with  Sir  VV’illiam  Temple,  who  coldly  offer¬ 
ed  him  a  situation  worth  £100  a  year,  he 
quitted  his  patron  in  disgust,  and  went  at 
once  to  Ireland  to  take  holy  orders.  He 
was  ordained,  and  almost  immediately  after¬ 
wards  received  the  living  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  the  value  of  the  living  be¬ 
ing  about  equal  to  that  of  the  appointment 
offered  by  Sir  William  Temple. 

Swift,  miserable  in  his  exile,  sighed  for 
the  advantages  he  had  abandoned.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  lonely  without  his  clever  and 
keen-witted  companion,  pined  for  his  return. 
The  prebend  of  Kilroot  was  speedily  resigned 
in  favor  of  a  poor  curate,  for  whom  Swift 
had  taken  great  pains  to  procure  the  presen¬ 
tation  ;  and  with  £80  in  his  purse,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  clergyman  pixweeded  once  more  to 
Moor  Park.  Sir  William  received  him  with 
open  arms.  They  resided  together  until 
1699,  when  the  great  statesman  died,  leav¬ 
ing  to  Swift,  in  testimony  of  his  regard,  the 
sum  of  £100  and  his  literary  remains.  The 
remains  were  duly  published  and  dedicated 
to  the  King.  They  might  have  been  inscrib¬ 
ed  to  his  Majesty’s  cook,  for  any  advantage 
that  accrued  to  the  editor.  Swift  was  a 
Whig,  but  bis  politics  suffered  severely  by 
the  neglect  of  his  Majesty,  who  derived  no 
particular  advantage  from  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple’s  “remains.” 

Weary  with  long  and  vain  attendance  upon 
Court,  Swift  finally  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  the  rectory  of  Agher  and  the  vic¬ 
arages  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan.  In  the 
year  1700  he  took  possession  of  the  living  at 
Laracor,  and  his  mode  of  entering  upon  his 
duty  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  walked  down  to  Laracor,  entered 
the  curate’s  house,  and  announced  himstdf  as 
“  his  master.”  In  his  usual  style,  he  affect¬ 
ed  brutality,  and  having  sufficiently  alarmed 
his  victims,  gradually  soothed  and  consoled 
them  by  evidences  of  undoubted  friendliness 
and  good  will.  “This,”  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “  was  the  ruling  trait  of  Swift’s  char¬ 
acter  to  others ;  his  praise  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  language  of  complaint ;  his  ben¬ 
efits  were  often  prefaced  by  a  prologue  of 
a  threatening  nature.”  “  The  ruling  trait  ” 


of  Swift’s  character  was  morbid  eccentricity. 
Much  less  eccentricity  has  saved  many  a  mur¬ 
derer  in  our  days  from  the  gallows.  We  ap¬ 
proach  a  peri^  of  Swift’s  history  when  we 
must  accept  this  conclusion,  or  revolt  from 
the  cold-blooded  doings  of  a  monster. 

During  Swift’s  second  residence  with  Sir 
W’illiam  Temple,  he  had  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  an  inmate  of  Moor  Park,  very  differ¬ 
ent  to  the  accomplished  man  to  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  pleasures  he  so  largely  ministered.  A 
young  and  lovely  girl — half  ward,  half  de¬ 
pendent  in  the  establishment — engaged  the 
attention  and  commanded  the  untiring  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  newly  made  minister.  Esther 
Johnson  had  need  of  education,  and  Swift 
became  her  tutor.  He  entered  upon  his  task 
with  avidity,  condescended  to  the  humblest 
instruction,  and  inspired  his  pupil  with  un¬ 
bounded  gratitude  and  regard.  Swift  was 
not  more  insensible  to  the  simplicity  of  the* 
lady  than  she  to  the  kind  offices  of  her  mas¬ 
ter;  but  Swift  would  not  have  been  Swift 
had  be,  like  other  men,  returned  everyday 
love  with  ordinary  affection.  Swift  had  felt 
tender  impressions  in  bis  own  fashion  before. 
Once  in  I^icestershire  he  was  accused  by  a 
friend  of  having  formed  an  imprudent  attach¬ 
ment,  on  which  occasion  he  returned  for  an¬ 
swer,  that  “  his  cold  temper  and  unconfined 
humor”  would  prevent  all  serious  consequen¬ 
ces,  even  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  con¬ 
duct  which  his  friend  had  taken  for  gallantry 
had  been  merely  the  evidence  “  of  an  active 
and  restless  temper,  incapable  of  enduring 
idleness,  and  catching  at  such  opportunities 
of  amusement  as  most  readily  occurred.” 
Upon  another  occasion,  and  within  four  years 
of  the  Leicestershire  pastime.  Swift  made  an 
absolute  offer  of  bis  hand  to  one  Miss  Waryng, 
vowing  in  his  declaratory  epistle,  that  he 
would  forego  every  prospect  of  interest  for 
the  sake  of  bis  ‘‘Varina,”  and  that  “the 
lady’s  love  was  far  more  fatal  than  her 
cruelty.”  After  much  and  long  considera¬ 
tion,  Varina  consented  to  the  suit.  That  was 
enough  for  Swift.  He  met  the  capitulation 
by  charging  his  Varina  with  want  of  affec¬ 
tion,  by  stipulating  for  unheard-of  sacrifices, 
and  concluding,  with  an  expression  of  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  wed,  “  though  »he  had  neither  for¬ 
tune  nor  beauty,"  provided  every  article  of  his 
letter  was  ungrudgingly  agreed  to.  We  may 
well  tremble  for  Esther  Johnson,  with  her 
young  heart  given  into  such  wild  keeping. 

As  soon  as  Swift  was  established  at  Laracor, 
it  was  arranged  that  Esther,  who  possessed 
a  small  property  in  Ireland,  should  take  up 
her  abode  near  to  her  old  preceptor.  She 
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came,  and  scandal  was  silenced  by  a  stipula¬ 
tion  insisted  on  by  Swift,  that  his  lovely 
charge  should  have  a  matron  for  a  constant 
companion,  and  never  see  him  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  p'«rty.  Esther  was  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  The  vicar  of  Laracor  was 
on  his  road  to  forty.  What  wonder  that 
even  in  Laracor  the  former  should  receive  an 
offer  of  marriage,  and  that  the  latter,  way¬ 
ward  and  inconsistent  from  6rst  to  last,  should 
deny  another  the  happiness  he  had  resolved 
never  to  enjoy  himself?  Esther  found  a 
lover  whom  Swift  repulsed,  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  devoted  girl,  whose  fate  was  already 
linked  for  good  or  evil  to  that  of  her  teacher 
and  friend. 

Obscurity  and  idleness  were  not  for  Swift.  | 
Love,  that  gradually  consumed  the  unoccupi¬ 
ed  girl,  was  not  even  this  man’s  recreation. 
Impatient  of  banishment,  he  went  to  London, 
.'and  mixed  with  the  wits  of  the  age.  Addi¬ 
son,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot  became  his  friends, 
and  he  quickly  proved  himself  worthy  of 
their  intimacy  by  the  publication,  in  1704,  of 
his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  success  of  the  work, 
given  to  the  world  anonymously,  was  deci¬ 
sive.  Its  singular  merit  obtained  for  its  au¬ 
thor  everlasting  renown,  and  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  his  rising  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
very  church  which  his  book  labored  to  exalt. 
None  but  an  inspired  madman  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  honor  to  religion  in  a  spirit  which 
none  but  the  infidel  could  heartily  approve. 

'  Politicians  are  not  squeamish.  The  Whigs 
could  see  no  fault  in  raillery  and  wit  that 
might  serve  temporal  interests  with  greater 
advantage  than  they  had  advanced  interests 
ecclesiastical;  and  the  friends  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  welcomed  so  rare  an  adherent  to  their 
principles.  With  an  affected  ardor  that  sub¬ 
sequent  events  proved  to  be  as-premature  ns 
it  was  hollow.  Swift's  pen  was  put  in  harness 
for  his  allies,  and  worked  vigorously  enough 
until  1709,  when,  having  assisted  Steele  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Tattler,  the  Vicar  of 
Laracor  returned  to  Ireland  and  to  the  duties 
of  a  rural  pastor.  Not  to  remain,  however. 
A  change  suddenly  came  over  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  Sacheverell  was  about  to  puli 
down  by  a  single  sermon  all  the  popularity 
that  Marlborough  and  his  friends  had  built 
up  by  tbeir  glorious  campaigns.  Swift  had 
wait^  in  vain  for  promotion  from  the  Whigs, 
and  bis  suspicions  were  aroused  when  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  unexpectedly  began  to  caress  him. 
Escaping  the  damage  which  the  marked  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  old  Government  might  do 
him  with  the  new.  Swift  started  for  England 
in  1710,  in  order  to  survey  the  turning  of  the 


political  wheel  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  game.  The  progress  of 
events  was  rapid.  Swift  reached  London  on 
the  9th  of  September  ;  on  the  1st  of  October 
he  had  already  written  a  lampoon  upon  an 
ancient  associate ;  and  on  the  4th  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Harley,  the  new  Minister. 

The  career  of  Swift  from  this  moment,  and 
so  long  as  the  Government  of  Harley  lasted, 
was  magnificent  and  mighty.  Had  he  not 
been  crotchetty  from  his  very  boyhood,  his 
head  would  have  been  turned  now.  Swift 
reigned.  Swift  was  the  Government.  Swift 
was  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons.  There 
was  tremendous  work  to  do,  and  Swift  did  it 
all.  The  Tories  had  thrown  out  the  Whigs, 
and  had  brought  in  a  Government  in  their 
place  quite  as  Whiggish,  to  do  Tory  work. 
To  moderate  the  wishes  of  the  people,  if  not 
to  blind  their  eyes,  was  the  preliminary  and 
essential  work  of  the  Ministry.  They  could 
not  perform  it  themselve.s.  Swift  undertook 
and  accomplished  it.  He  had  intellect  and 
courage  enough  for  that,  and  more.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  vehement  passions  to  gratify, 
and  they  might  all  partake  of  the  glory  of 
his  success;  he  was  proud,  and  his  pride  rev¬ 
elled  in  authority  ;  he  was  ambitious,  and  his 
ambition  could  attain  no  higher  pitch  than  it 
found  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
he  was  revengeful,  and  revenge  could  wish  no 
sweeter  gratification  than  the  contortions  of 
the  great  who  had  neglected  genius  and 
desert  when  they  looked  to  them  for  advance¬ 
ment,  and  obtained  nothing  but  cold  neg¬ 
lect.  Swift,  single-handed,  fought  the  Whigs. 
For  seven  months  he  conducted  a  periodical 
paper  in  which  he  mercilessly  assailed,  as 
none  but  himself  could  attack,  all  who  were 
odious  to  the  Government,  and  distasteful  to 
himself;  notan  individual  was  spared  whose 
sufferings  could  add  to  the  traquillity  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  Government.  Resistance 
was  in  vain ;  it  was  attempted,  but  invari¬ 
ably  with  one  effect — the  first  wound  grazed, 
the  second  killed. 

The  public  were  in  ecstacies.  The  laughers 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  satirist,  and  how 
vast  a  portion  of  the  community  these  are, 
needs  not  be  said.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
Examiner  alone  that  Swift  offered  up  his  vic¬ 
tims  at  the  shrine  of  universal  mirth.  He 
could  write  verses  for  the  rough  heart  of  a 
nation  to  chuckle  over  and  delight  in.  Per¬ 
sonalities  to-day  fly  wide  of  the  mark  ;  then 
they  went  right  home.  The  habits,  the  foi¬ 
bles,  the  moral  and  physical  imperfections  of 
humanity,  were  all  fair  game,  provided  the 
shaft  were  dipped  with  gall  as  well  as  venom. 
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Short  poems,  longer  pamphlets — whatever 
could  help  the  Government  and  cover  their 
foes  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  Swift  poured 
upon  the  town,  with  an  industry  and  skill 
that  set  eulogy  at  de&ance.  And  because 
they  did  defy  praise,  Jonathan  Swift  never 
asked  and  was  never  loo  grand  to  accept  it. 

But  he  claimed  much  more.  His  disorder¬ 
ed  yet  exquisite  intellect  acknowledged  no 
superiority.  He  asked  no  thanks  for  his 
labor  ;  he  disdained  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
matchless  and  incalculable  services ;  he  did 
not  care  for  fame  ;  but  he  imperiously  demand¬ 
ed  to  be  treated  by  the  greatest  as  an  equal. 
Mr.  Harley  offered  him  money,  and  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  Minister  for  his  boldness.  “  If 
we  let  these  great  Ministers,”  he  said,  "  pre¬ 
tend  too  much,  there  will  be  no  governing 
them."  The  same  Minister  desired  to  make 
Swift  his  chaplain.  One  mistake  was  as 
great  as  the  other.  “  My  Lord  Oxford,  by 
a  second  hand,  proposed  my  being  his  chap¬ 
lain,  which  1,  by  a  second  hand,  refused.  I 
will  be  no  man’s  chaplain  alive.”  The  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  man  was  more  than  regal. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  drew  up  a  list 
of  his  friends,  ranking  them  respectively 
under  the  heads,  “  Ungrateful,”  “  Grateful,” 
“  Indifferent,”  and  “  Doubtful.”  Pope  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  grateful ;  Queen  Caroline 
among  the  ungrateful.  The  audacity  of  these 
distinctions  is  very  edifying.  What  autocrat 
is  here,  for  whose  mere  countenance  the 
whole  world  is  to  bow  down  and  be  “  grate¬ 
ful  1” 

It  is  due  to  Swift’s  imperiousness,  how¬ 
ever,  to  state  that,  once  acknowledged  as  an 
equal,  he  was  prepared  to  make  every  sacri¬ 
fice  that  could  be  looked  for  in  a  friend. 
Concede  bis  position,  and  for  fortune  or  dis¬ 
grace  he  was  equally  prepared.  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  quick  to  discern  the  weakness, 
called  their  invulnerable  ally  by  his  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  but  stopped  short  of  conferring 
upon  him  any  benefit  whatever.  The  neg¬ 
lect  made  no  difference  to  the  haughty  scribe, 
who  contented  himself  with  pulling  down  the 
barriers  that  had  been  impertinently  set  up 
to  separate  him  from  rank  and  worldly  great¬ 
ness.  But,  if  Swift  shrank  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  client,  he  performed  no  part  so 
willingly  as  that  of  a  patron.  He  took  lit¬ 
erature  under  his  wing,  and  compelled  the 
Government  to  do  it  homage.  He  quarrel¬ 
led  with  Steele  when  he  deserted  the  Whigs, 
and  pursued  bis  former  friend  with  unflinch¬ 
ing  sarcasm  and  banter ;  but,  at  his  request, 
Steele  was  maintained  by  the  Government  in 
an  office  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  de¬ 


prived.  Congreve  was  a  Whig,  but  Swift 
insisted  that  he  should  find  honor  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  and  Harley  honored  him 
accordingly.  Swift  introduced  Gay  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  secured  that  nobleman’s 
weighty  patronage  for  the  poet.  Rowe  was 
recommended  for  office.  Pope  for  aid.  The 
well-to-do,  by  Swift’s  personal  interest,  found 
respect,  the  indigent  money,  for  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  their  pains.  At  Court,  at  Swift’s  in¬ 
stigation,  the  Lord  Treasurer  made  the  first 
advances  to  men  of  letters,  and,  by  the  act, 
made  tacit  confession  of  the  power  which 
Swift  so  liberally  exercised  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  everybody  bqt  himself.  But  what 
worldly  distinction,  in  truth,  could  add  to  the 
importance  of  a  personage  who  made  it  a 
point  for  a  Duke  to  pay  him  the  first  visit, 
and  who,  on  one  occasion,  publicly  sent  the 
Prime  Minister  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  call  out  the  First  Secretary  of  State,  whom 
Swift  wished  to  inform  that  he  would  not 
dine  with  him  if  he  meant  to  dine  late. 

A  lampoon  directed  against  the  Queen’s 
favorite,  upon  whose  red  hair  Swift  had  been 
facetious,  prevented  the  satirist’s  advance¬ 
ment  in  England.  Tlie  see  of  Hereford  fell 
vacant  in  1712.  Bolingbroke  would  now 
have  paid  the  debt  due  from  his  Government 
to  Swift,  but  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  upon 
her  knees,  implored  the  Queen  to  withhold 
her  consent  from  the  appointment,  and  Swift 
was  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty  as  '*  too 
violent  in  party  ”  for  promotion.  The  most 
important  man  in  the  kingdom  found  himself 
in  a  moment  the  most  feeble.  The  fountain 
of  so  much  honor  could  not  retain  a  drop  of 
the  precious  waters  for  itself.  Swift,  it  is 
said,  laid  the  foundations  of  fortune  for  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  families  who  rose  to  distinc¬ 
tion  by  a  word  from  his  lips.  What  a  satire 
upon  power  was  the  satirist’s  own  fate !  He 
could  not  advance  himself  in  England  one 
inch.  Promotion  in  Ireland  began  and  ended 
with  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  which  he  took  possession,  much 
to  his  disgust  and  vexation,  in  the  summer 
of  1713. 

The  summer,  however,  was  not  over  be¬ 
fore  Swift  wa.s  in  England  again.  The  wheels 
of  Government  bad  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
of  course  none  but  he  could  right  them.  The 
Ministry  was  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Its  very 
existence  depended  upon  the  good  under¬ 
standing  of  the  chiefs,  Bolingbroke  and  Har¬ 
ley,  and  the  wily  ambition  of  the  latter,  jar- 
ring  against  the  vehement  desires  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  had  produced  jealousy,  suspicion,  and 
now  threatened  immediate  disorganization. 
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A  thousand  voices  called  the  Dean  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  he  came  full  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  mission.  He  plunged  at  once 
into  the  vexed  sea  of  political  controversy, 
and  whilst  straining  every  effort  to  court  his 
friends,  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  galling  their 
foes.  His  pen  was  as  damaging  and  in¬ 
dustrious  as  ever.  It  set  the  town  in  a  fever. 
It  caused  Richard  Steele  to  be  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  sent  the  whole 
body  of  Scotch  peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  to  the  Queen,  with  the  prayer  that  a 
proclamation  might  be  issued  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  libeller.  Swift  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  assaults  than  in  his  mediation. 
The  Ministers  were  irreconcilable.  Vexed  at 
heart  with  disappointment,  the  Dean,  after 
his  manner,  suddenly  quitted  London,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Berkshire.  One  attempt 
he  made  in  his  stiict  seclusion  to  uphold  the 
Government  and  save  the  country,  and  the 
composition  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  He 
published  a  proposition  for  the  exclusion  of 
all  dissenters  from  power  of  every  kind,  for 
disqualifying  Whigs  and  Low  Churchmen  for 
every  possible  office,  and  for  compelling  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  to  declare  his 
abomination  of  Whigs,  and  his  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  with  Her  Majesty’s  present  advisers. 
Matters  must  have  been  near  a  crisis  when 
this  modest  pamphlet  was  put  forth,  and  so 
they  were.  The  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  had 
triumphed  over  those  of  his  colleague,  and 
Qxford  was  disgraced.  The  latter,  about  to 
retire  into  obscurity,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Swift,  entreating  him,  if  he  w’ere  not  tired  of 
his  former  prosperous  friend,  “  to  throw  away 
so  much  time  on  one  who  loved  him  as  to  at¬ 
tend  him  upon  his  melancholy  journey.” 
The  same  post  brought  him  word  that  his 
own  victory  was  won.  Bolingbroke  trium¬ 
phant  besought  his  Jonathan,  as  he  loved  his 
Queen,  to  stand  by  her  Minister,  and  to  aid 
him  in  his  perilous  adventure.  Nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  do  justice  to  his  loyalty. 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset  would  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  the  Queen  would  be  gracious,  the  path 
of  honor  should  lie  broad,  open,  and  unim¬ 
peded  before  him.  Bolingbroke  and  Harley 
were  equally  the  friends  of  Swift.  What 
could  he  do  in  his  extremity  ?  What  would 
a  million  men,  taken  at  random  from  the 
multitude,  have  done,  had  they  been  so  situ¬ 
ated,  so  tempted  ?  Not  that  upon  which 
Swift,  in  his  chivalrous  magnanimity,  at  once 
decided.  He  abandoned  the  prosperous  to 
follow  and  console  the  unfortunate.  **  I 
meddle  not  with  Lord  Oxford’s  faults,”  is  his 
noble  language,  “  as  he  was  a  Minister  of 


State,  but  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was 
excessive.  He  distinguished  and  chose  me 
above  all  men  when  he  was  great.”  Within 
a  few  days  of  Swift’s  self-denying  decision 
Queen  Anne  was  a  corpse,  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford  both  flying  for  their  lives,  and  Swift 
himself  hiding  his  unprotected  head  in  Ire¬ 
land,  amidst  a  people  who  at  once  feared 
and  hated  him. 

During  Swift’s  visit  to  London  in  1710,  he 
had  regularly  transmitted  to  Stella,  by  which 
name  Esther  Johnson  is  made  known  to  pos¬ 
terity,  an  account  of  his  daily  doings  with 
the  new  government.  The  journal  exhibits 
the  view  of  the  writer  that  his  conduct  inva¬ 
riably  presents.  It  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
confidence,  and  not  without  coarseness  that 
startles  and  shocks.  It  conUiins  a  detailed, 
minute  account,  not  only  of  all  that  passed 
between  Swift  and  the  government,  but  of  his 
changeful  feelings  as  they  arose  from  day  to 
day,  and  of  physical  infirmities  that  are  com¬ 
monly  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  physician. 

If  Swift  loved  Stella  in  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  he  took  small  pains  in 
his  diary  to  elevate  the  sentiments  with  which 
she  regarded  her  hero.  The  journal  is  not 
in  harmony  throughout.  Towards  the  close 
it  lacks  the  tenderness  and  warmth,  the  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  confidential  utterance  that  are  so 
visible  at  the  beginning.  We  are  enabled  to 
account  for  the  difference.  Swift  had  en¬ 
larged  the  circle  of  his  female  acquaintance 
whilst  fighting  for  his  friends  in  London.  He 
had  become  a  constant  visitor,  especially  at 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  who  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  the  same  Chris¬ 
tian  name  as  Stella.  Esther  Vanhomrigh  had 
great  taste  for  reading,  and  Swift,  who  seems 
to  have  delighted  in  such  occupation,  conde¬ 
scended,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  to  be¬ 
come  a  young  lady’s  instructor.  The  great 
man’s  tuition  had  always  one  effect  upon  his 
pupils.  Before  Miss  Vanhomrigh  had  made 
much  progress  in  her  studies  she  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  and,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  her  master,  she  one  day  declared  the 
passionate  and  undying  character  of  her  at¬ 
tachment.  Swift  met  the  confession  with  a 
weapon  far  more  potent  when  opposed  to  a 
political  foe  than  when  directed  against  the 
weak  heart  of  a  doting  woman.  He  had  re¬ 
course  to  raillery,  but,  finding  his  banter  of 
no  avail,  endeavored  to  appease  the  unhappy 
girl,  by  “  an  offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting 
friendship  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  virtuous 
esteem.”  He  might  with  equal  success  have 
attempted  to  put  out  a  conflagration  with  a 
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backet  of  cold  water.  There  was  no  help 
for  the  miserable  man.  He  returned  to  his 
deanery  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  with 
two  love  affairs  upon  his  hands,  but  with  the  | 
stern  resolution  of  encouraging  neither  and 
overcoming  both. 

Before  quitting  England,  he  wrote  to  Es¬ 
ther  Vanhorarigh,  or  Vanessa,  as  he  styles 
her  in  his  correspondence,  intimating  his  in¬ 
tention  to  forget  every  thing  in  England,  and 
to  write  to  her  as  seldom  as  possible.  So  far 
the  claims  of  Vanessa  were  disposed  of.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  his  deanery,  he  secured 
lodgings  for  Stella  and  her  companion,  and 
reiterated  his  determination  to  pursue  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  young  lady  upon  the  pru¬ 
dent  terms  originally  established.  So  far  his 
mind  was  set  at  rest  in  respect  of  Stella.  But 
Swift  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  upon  his  plans  before  Vane.ssa  presented 
herself  in  Dublin,  and  made  known  to  the 
Dean  her  resolution  to  take  up  her  abode 
permanently  in  Ireland.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  so  were  her  two  brothers  ;  she  and  her 
sister  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  they  had 
a  small  property  near  Dublin,  to  which  it 
suited  them  to  retire.  Swift,  alarmed  by  the 
proceeding,  remonstrated,  threatened,  de¬ 
nounced — all  in  vain.  Vanessa  met  his  re¬ 
proaches  with  complaints  of  cruelty  and  ne¬ 
glect,  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences 
of  leaving  her  without  the  solace  of  his 
friendship  and  presence.  Perplexed  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  the  Dean  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  leave  events  to  their  own  development. 
He  trusted  that  time  would  mitigate  and 
show  the  hopelessness  of  Vanessa’s  passion, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  sought,  by  occasion¬ 
al  communications  with  her,  to  prevent  any 
catastrophe  that  might  result  from  actual 
despair.  But  his  thoughts  for  Vanessa’s  safe¬ 
ty  were  inimical  to  Stella’s  repose.  She  pined 
and  gradually  sank  under  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  Swift’s  deportment  to¬ 
wards  her  since  his  acquaintance  with  Va¬ 
nessa.  Swift,  really  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
his  ward,  requested  a  friend  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  her  malady.  It  wiis  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  it.  His  indifference  and  public 
scandal,  which  spoke  freely  of  their  unac¬ 
countable  connection,  were  alone  to  blame 
for  her  sufferings.  It  was  enough  for  Swift. 
He  had  passed  the  age  at  whicli  he  had  re¬ 
solved  to  marry,  but  he  was  ready  to  wed 
Stella,  provided  the  marriage  was  kept  a  se¬ 
cret  and  she  was  content  to  live  apart.  Poor 
Stella  was  moVe  than  content,  but  she  over¬ 
estimated  her  strength.  The  marriage  took 
place,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  hus¬ 


band  withdrew  himself  in  a  6t  of  madness, 
which  threw  him  into  gloom  and  misery  for 
days.  What  the  motives  may  have  been  for 
the  inexplicable  stipulations  of  this  wayward 
man,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  That  they 
were  the  motives  of  a  diseased,  and  at  times 
utterly  irresponsible  judgment,  we  think  can¬ 
not  be  questioned.  Of  love,  as  a  tender  pas¬ 
sion,  Swift  had  no  conception.  His  writings 
prove  it.  The  coarseness  that  pervades  bis 
compositions  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
susceptibility  that  shrinks  from  disgusting 
and  loathsome  images  in  which  Swift  revelled. 
In  all  his  prose  and  poetical  addresses  to  his 
mistresses,  there  is  not  one  expression  to 
prove  the  weakness  of  his  heart.  He  writes 
as  a  guardian — he  writes  as  a  friend — he 
writes  as  a  father,  but  not  a  syllable  escapes 
him  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  pangs  and 
delights  of  the  lover. 

Married  to  Stella,  Swift  proved  himself 
more  eager  than  ever  to  give  his  intercourse 
with  Vanessa  the  character  of  mere  friend¬ 
ship.  He  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  en¬ 
gage  her  affections  fur  another  man,  but 
his  attempts  were  rejected  with  indignation 
and  scorn.  In  the  August  of  the  year  1717, 
Vanessa  retired  from  Dublin  to  her  house  and 
property  near  Cellbridge.  Swift  exhorted 
her  to  leave  Ireland  altogether,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  persuaded.  In  1720,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Dean  frequently  visited  the 
recluse  in  her  retirement,  and  upon  such 
occasions  Vanessa  would  plant  a  laurel  or 
two  in  honor  of  her  guest,  who  passed  his 
time  with  the  lady  reading  and  writing  ver¬ 
ses  in  a  rural  bower  built  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  her  garden.  Some  of  the  verses 
composed  by  Vanessa  have  been  preserved. 
They  breathe  the  fond  ardor  of  the  suffering, 
maid,  and  testify  to  the  imperturbable  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  man.  Of  the  innocence  of  their 
intercourse  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  In 
1 720,  Vanessa  lost  her  last  remain'ng  relative 
— her  sister  died  in  her  arms.  Thrown  back 
upon  herself  by  this  bereavement,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  her  love  for  the  Dean  became  insup¬ 
portable.  Jealous  and  suspicious,  and  eager 
to  put  an  end  to  a  terror  that  possessed  her, 
she  resolved  to  address  herself  to  Stella, 
and  to  ascertain  from  her  own  lips  the  exact 
nature  of  her  relation  with  her  socalled 
guardian.  The  momentous  question  was  ask¬ 
ed  in  a  letter,  to  which  Stella  calmly  replied 
by  informing  her  interrogator  that  she  was 
the  Dean’s  wife.  Vanessa’s  letter  was  for¬ 
warded  by  Stella  to  Swift  himself,  and  it 
roused  him  to  fury.  He  rode  off  at  once  to 
Cellbridge,  enter^  the  apartment  in  which 
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Vanessa  was  seated,  and  glared  upon  her 
like  a  tiger.  The  trembling  creature  asked 
her  visitor  to  sit  down.  He  answered  the 
invitation  by  flinging  a  packet  on  the  table, 
and  riding  instantly  away.  The  packet  was 
opened;  it  contained  nothing  but  Vanessa’s 
letter  to  Stella.  Her  doom  was  pronounced. 
The  fond  heart  snapped.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  hopeless,  desolate  Vanessa  was  in  her 
grave. 

Swift,  agonized,  rushed  from  the  world. 
For  two  months  subsequently  to  the  death 
of  Vanessa  his  place  of  abode  was  unknown. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned  to 
Dublin  calmer  for  the 'conflict  he  had  under¬ 
gone.  He  devoted  himself  industriously 
again  to  affairs  of  State.  His  pen  had  now 
a  nobler  office  than  to  sustain  unworthy  men 
in  unmerited  power.  We  can  but  indicate 
the  course  of  his  labors.  Ireland,  the  coun¬ 
try  not  of  his  love,  but  of  his  birth  and  adop¬ 
tion,  treated  as  a  conquered  province,  owed 
her  rescue  from  absolute  thraldom  to  Swift’s 
great  and  unconquerable  exertions  on  her 
behalf.  He  resisted  the  English  (Jovern- 
ment  with  his  single  hand,  and  overcame 
them  in  the  fight.  His  popularity  in  Ireland 
was  unparalleled,  even  in  that  excited  and 
generous-hearted  land.  Rewards  were  offer¬ 
ed  to  betray  him,  but  a  million  lives  would 
hare  been  sacrificed  in  bis  place  before  one 
would  have  profited  by  the  patriot’s  down¬ 
fall.  He  was  worshipped,  and  every  hair  of 
his  head  was  precious  and  sacred  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  adored  hiai. 

In  1726,  Swift  revisited  England,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  published,  anonymously  as  usual,  the 
famous  satire  of  Gulliver's  Travels.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  success  henilded  the  universal  fame 
that  masterly  and  singular  work  has  since 
achieved.  Swift  mingled  once  more  with 
his  literary  friends,  and  lived  almost  entirely 
with  Pope.  Yet  courted  on  all  sides,  he  was 
doomed  again  to  bitter  sorrow.  News  reach¬ 
ed  him  that  Stella  was  ill.  Alarmed  and 
full  of  self-reproaches,  he  hastened  home  to 
be  received  by  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
triumph,  and  to  meet — and  he  was  grateful 
for  the  sight — the  improved  and  welcoming 
looks  of  the  woman  for  whose  dissolution  he 
had  been  prepared.  In  March,  1727,  Stella 
being  sufficiently  recovered,  the  Dean  ven¬ 
tured  once  more  to  England,  but  soon  to  be 
resummoned  to  the  hapless  couch  of  his  ex¬ 
hausted  and  most  miserable  wife.  Afflicted 
in  body  and  soul.  Swift  suddenly  quitted 
Pope,  with  whom  he  was  residing  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  and  reaching  his  home,  was  doomed  to 
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find  his  Stella  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Till  the  last  moment  he  continued  at  her  bed¬ 
side,  evincing  the  tenderest  consideration, 
and  performing  what  consolatory  tusks  he 
might  in  the  sick  chamber.  Shortly  before 
her  death  part  of  a  conversation  between  the 
melancholy  pair  was  overheard.  “  Well,  my 
dear,”  said  the  Dean,  “  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall 
be  owned.”  Stella’s  reply  was  given  in  few 
words.  "It  is  too  late.  “  On  the  28th  of 
January,”  writes  one  of  the  biographers  of 
Swift,  “  Mrs.  Johnson  closed  her  weary  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  passed  to  that  land  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,”  the 
second  victim  of  one  and  the  same  hopeless 
and  consuming  passion. 

Swift  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  for  his 
punishment  was  doomed  to  endure  the  crush¬ 
ing  solitude  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
The  interval  was  gloomy  indeed.  From  his 
youth  the  Dean  bud  been  subject  to  painful 
fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness.  From  1786, 
these  fits  became  more  frequent  and  severe. 
In  1740,  he  went  raving  mad,  and  frenzy 
ceased  only  to  leave  him  a  more  pitiable  idiot. 
During  the  space  of  three  years  the  poor 
creature  was  unconscious  of  what  passed 
around  him,  and  spoke  but  twice.  Upon  the 
19th  October,  1745,  God  mercifully  removed 
the  terrible  spectacle  from  the  sight  of  man, 
and  released  the  sufferer  from  his  misery, 
degradation,  and  shame. 

The  volumes  which  have  given  occasion  to 
these  remarks  are  a  singular  comment  upon 
a  singular  history.  It  is  the  work  of  a  French¬ 
man,  who  has  ventured  to  deduce  a  theory 
from  the  data  we  have  submitted  to  the 
reader’s  notice.  With  that  theory  we  cannot 
agree;  it  may  be  reconcilable  to  the  ro¬ 
mance  which  M.  de  Wailly  has  invented,  but 
it  is  altogether  opposed  to  veritable  records 
that  cannot  be  impugned.  M.  de  Wailly 
would  have  it  that  Swift’s  marriage  with 
Stella  was  a  deliberate  and  rational  sacrifice 
of  love  to  principle,  and  that  Swift  compen¬ 
sated  his  sacrificed  love  by  granting  his  prin¬ 
ciple  no  human  indulgences;  that  his  love  for 
Vanessa,  in  fact,  was  sincere  and  ardent,  and 
that  hi.^duty  to  Stella  alone  prevented  a 
union  wlh  Vanessa.  To  prove  his  case  M. 
de  Wailly  widely  departs  from  history,  and 
makes  his  hypothesis  of  no  value  whatever, 
except  to  the  novel  reader.  As  a  romance, 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  Stella  and  Vanessa 
is  worthy  of  great  commendation.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  familiar  knowledge  of  English  man¬ 
ners  and  character,  and  never  betrays,  except 
b^re  and  there  in  the  construction  of  the  plot, 
the  hand  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  quite  free 
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from  exaggeration,  and  inasmuch  as  it  exhi¬ 
bits  no  glaring  anachronism  or  absurd  carica¬ 
ture,  is  a  literary  curiosity.  We  accept  it  as 
such,  though  bound  to  reject  its  highest 
claims.  The  mystery  of  Swift’s  amours  has 
yet  to  be  cleared  up.  We  explain  bis  other¬ 
wise  unaccountable  behavior  by  attributing 
his  cruelty  to  prevailing  insanity.  The  career 
of  Swift  was  brilliant,  but  not  less  wild  than 


dazzling.  The  sickly  hue  of  a  distempered 
brain  gave  a  color  to  his  acts  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life.  The  storm  was  brewing  from 
his  childhood ;  it  burst  forth  terribly  in  his 
age,  and  only  a  moment  before  all  was  wreck 
and  devastation,  the  half-distracted  man  sat 
down  and  made  a  will,  by  which  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  worldly  possessions  for  the  fou  i- 
dation  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaaioo. 
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Has  a  Frenchman  a  fireside,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sense  of  the  word  ?  Time  was,  not  yet 
remote,  when  no  true  Briton  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  existence  of  such  an  anomaly  as  a 
French  fireside.  Not  all  the  coals  that  ever 
crammed  colliers,  not  all  the  fuel  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Ardennes,  would  make  one.  No ; 
the  belief  was  strong — a  belief  which  long 
survived  the  popular  conviction  that  all 
Frenchmen  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  frogs — that  no  fire  ever  blazed 
in  France  save  to  heat  curling  irons  or  cook 
a  fricassee.  Contrivances  there  doubtless 
were — stoves,  charcoal-boxes,  and  the  like — 
for  promoting  the  circulation  of  chilly  Gauls  ; 
but  as  for  a  cheerful  circle  round  a  bright 
hearth,  how  should  that  be  found  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  men  lived  in  coffee-houses,  and 
where  dress  and  dancing  were  the  women’s 
sole  pursuits  ?  Time  confirms  the  prejudices 
of  fools,  but  dissipates  those  of  the  wise. 
We  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  of  late 
years.  We  have  learned  to  like  our  neigh¬ 
bors  better  as  we  knew  them  better.  And 
perhaps  the  French,  although  not  apt  to 
admit  that  they  have  taken  a  les.cen,  will  own 
that  they  have  benefited  by  our  example  in 
some  things,  and  that,  whilst  adopting  into 
their  language  the  purely  English  word 
“  Comfort,”  they  have  also  adopted  some 
of  the  things  it  implies  and  comprehends. 
National  calamities,  too,  may  not  have  been 
unintluential  in  this  respect.  When  tyranny 


*  Un  Philotophe  »ou*  let  Toitt,  (A  Philoeopher 
in  a  Garret)  Par  Evils  Socvkstre.  Pa^i^  1861. 

Au  Coin  du  Feu,  (At  the  Chimney  Comer.) 
Par  le  roeme.  Paris,  1852. 

Sou*  la  Tonnelle,  (In  the  Arbor.)  Par  le  meme. 
Pa^i^  1852. 


and  mistrust  stalk  abroad,  the  citizen  takes 
refuge  at  his  chimney  corner,  and  seeks 
solace  in  domestic  joys.  The  less  the  free¬ 
dom  a  people  enjoys,  the  more  domestic  will 
its  habits  generally  be  found.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  the  Russians  are  an  example  of 
this ;  as  are  also  the  Jews,  in  those  countries 
where  they  still  encounter  intolerance.  Men 
gladly  avert  their  gaze  from  national  suffer¬ 
ing  or  degradation  to  fix  it  on  a  happy  home, 
and  the  family  circle  at  least  excludes  the 
police  spy  and  the  gendarme.  As  a  nation 
the  French  have  lately  lowered  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Were  we  to  seek 
amongst  individuals,  we  should  perhaps  find 
that  adversity  has  had  its  uses,  and,  whilst 
saddening,  has  sobered  many. 

Whatever  our  former  creed,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  the  fireside  and  its  tranquil  joys  to 
be  realities  in  France,  when  we  find  a  French¬ 
man,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  sense, 
writing  books  intended  expressly  for  it.  We 
should  have  prefixed  to  the  present  paper 
the  name  of  the  amiable  author  of  Lfs  Ver¬ 
niers  Paysans,*  but  that  such  a  title  might 
be  held  to  announce  either  an  analysis  of  his 
style  and  talent — whose  peculiarities  are  less 
salient  than  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  more 
renowned  contemporaries — or  a  general  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  rather  numerous  works. 
Many  of  these  deserve  praise  on  account  of 
both  their  literary  ability  and  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  tone  and  tendency ;  but,  not 
having  read  all  of  them,  we  abstain  from 
generalizing  the  eulogium  we  can  honestly 
pass  on  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


*  Vide  “The  Rural  Superetitions  of  Western 
France."  Blackwood*  Magazine,  No.  ooucxxxv. 
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Emile  Souvestre  is  a  thoughtful  and  pains-  | 
taking  writer,  pleasing  rather  than  brilliant, 
more  anxious  to  observe  good  taste  than  to 
produce  startling  effects,  and  consequently 
less  prized  by  vulgar  readers  than  the  more 
melodramatic  and  unscrupulous  of  his  rivals. 
His  writings  occupy  a  respectable  position 
amongst  the  current  literature  of  France, 
although  not  put  forward  by  French  book¬ 
sellers  and  circulating  libraiians  with  the 
same  exaggerated  encomiums  lavished  upon 
a  new  romance  by  Sue  or  Dumas.  In  Eng¬ 
land  he  enjoys  but  a  very  limited  celebrity, 
even  amongst  habitu^  readers  of  French 
novels  ;  and.  whatever  favor  he  has  found, 
dates  but  little  farther  back  than  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  named  at 
foot  of  the  last  page.  Un  Fhilosophe  $ous 
let  Toils,  which  won  its  kindly-hearted  author 
an  honorable  distinction  from  the  French 
Academy,  was  much  read  and  justly  admired 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  owed  its 
popularity  to  its  tone  and  sentiment,  not  to 
plot  or  incident,  for  of  these  latter  it  has 
scarcely  any.  A  poor  but  contented  man, 
without  friend  or  relative,  dwells  in  an  attic, 
and  supports  himself  by  the  modest  wages 
of  a  clerkship.  Detached  from  the  world 
and  its  passions,  self-excluded  from  society, 
he  has  yet  an  observant  and  sympathizing  eye 
for  all  that  passes  around  him.  We  were 
wrong  to  say  that  he  is  without  friends,  for 
be  makes  friends  of  all  who  approach 
him — humble  frienis,  but  true.  From  the 
portress  at  the  house  door — to  whom  he  acts 
as  secretary  when  she  would  send  a  letter  to 
her  sailor  son — up  to  the  mutilated  old 
soldier  who  inhabits  the  next  attic,  and  to 
whose  talc's  of  the  Imperial  campaigns  he 
complaisantly  listens,  all  his  poor  neighbors 
love  the  gentle  serviceable  man  who,  having 
little,  yet  often  finds  means  to  give  a  little. 
He  keeps  a  journal,  in  which- small  incidents 
stand  for  great  events,  and  one  year  of  it  is 
found  in  the  present  volume.  This  is  made 
up  of  touching  domestic  episodes,  of  remi¬ 
niscences,  more  often  pensive  than  gay,  and  of 
the  reftections  and  observations  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  philosopher.  By  little  sacrifices,  cheer¬ 
fully  made,  he  contrives  to  do  good  to  all 
around  him,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and 
suffering  he  finds  his  reward.  The  seed  he 
has  sown  has  fallen  in  grateful  soil.  The 
veteran,  who  has  gathered  experience  in 
military  hospitals,  nurses  him  through  his 
long  weeks  of  fever  and  delirium  ;  the  por¬ 
tress,  whose  letters  he  has  written,  attends 
to  his  slender  wardrobe;  the  fruit  woman, 
with  whose  sorrows  he  has  condoled,  instals 
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herself  as  his  cook,  and  prepares  delicate 
dishes  for  the  invalid.  One  humble  friend 
brings  him  a  bottle  of  cordial  wine,  hus¬ 
banded  for  great  occasions  ;  another,  fresh 
eggs  from  her  own  fowls;  finally  his  fellow 
clerks  divide  his  work  amongst  them,  and  by 
that  means  preserve  to  him  the  place  he 
would  otherwise  lose.  The  thread  of  the 
narrative  is  slight,  the  incidents  are  of  the 
most  artless  description,  but  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  the  moral 
evident  to  all. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  undisputable  success  that 
attended  this  graceful  little  sketch,  that  has  in¬ 
duced  M.  Souvestre  to  devote  himself  latterly 
to  a  class  of  literature  not  much  cultivated 
in  France  at  the  present  day,  and  which  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  style  of  fiction  that 
of  late  years  has  been  most  run  upon  in  that 
country.  A  clever  English  comedian,  in  a 
pamphlet  which,  amongst  much  amusing 
impertinence,  contains  some  home-truths,  has 
lately  taken  the  body  of  French  dramatists 
roundly  to  task  for  the  indecency,  immorality, 
and  revolting  monstrosities  of  their  produc¬ 
tions.  It  would  have  been  neither  wise  nor 
prudent  of  M.  Souvestre  openly  to  address 
a  like  reproach  to  his  brethren,  the  novelists 
of  France,  but  he  seems  to  hint  his  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  objectionable  nature  of  their 
writings  when  he  dwells,  in  ths  prefaces  to 
two  of  bis  latest  publications,  on  the  great 
difficulty  of  finding  books  of  amusement 
which  may  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle 
— books  interesting  to  all  ages,  and  injurious 
to  none.  Au  Coin  du  Feu  was  an  attempt 
to  supply  this  want — the  first  instalment  of 
a  series  entitled  Romans  des  Families.  It 
was  welcomed  by  the  French  public,  soon 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  So^is  la  Tonnelle,  and  by  a  third 
volume,  entitled  Dans  la  Prairie.  Of  these 
three  books  only  the  two  former  have  reached 
us.  Each  of  them  contains  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  short  tales  and  sketches,  displaying  M. 
Souvestre ’s  talent  for  embellishing  the  most 
ordinary  incidents  by  the  grace  and  naivete 
of  his  style.  All  the  tales  inculcate  some 
home-truth  or  moral  precept.  The  lessons 
they  convey  have  no  pretensions  to  novelty. 
Since  the  world  began  they  have  been  re¬ 
peated  millions  of  times  in  various  forms. 
M.  Souvestre  trusts  they  will  not  be  less 
useful  or  acceptable  in  the  form  of  fireside 
tales  than  if  couched  in  solemn  homilies. 
One  is  certainly  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  either  wisdom  or  morality  in  the 
guise  of  French  novelettes;  and  the  author 
of  these  deserves  credit  for  showing,  what 
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few  of  bis  literary  countrymen  hare  of  late 
been  at  the  pains  to  prove,  that  it  is  possible 
to  provide  entertainment  in  inoffensive  tales 
as  well  as  in  highly- wrought  and  licentious 
romances. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  Au,  Coin  du  Feu 
are  more  particularly  adapted  to  young  per¬ 
sons,  but  all  have  interest  for  those  of  mature 
age,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  domestic- 
perusal.  The  first,  entitled  The  Interior  of  a 
Diligence,  is  clever  and  amusing,  as  are  also 
'The  Poet  and  the  Peasant,  and  The  Sculptor 
of  the  Black  Forest.  The  incidents  of  any 
one  of  them  might  be  sketched  in  three  lines; 
but  such  skeletons  would  be  uninteresting,  for 
it  is  the  style  and  handling  that  constitute 
their  chief  attraction. 

As  a  specimen  we  will  extract  a  short  one 
entire,  and  select  for  that  purpose  the  one 
that  has  pleased  us  best,  entitled 

THE  IWO  MOTTOES. 

In  the  coach-office  at  Cernay  stood  two 
young  men,  who  had  just  taken  their  places 
for  Kaysersberg.  They  were  of  the  same 
age — each  about  four-and-twenty  ;  but  there 
were  remarkable  differences  in  their  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  general  appearance.  The  shorter 
of  the  two  was  dark,  pale,  quick  in  bis  move¬ 
ments,  and  of  an  impatient  vivacity  of  man¬ 
ner,  which  betrayed,  at  a  first  glance,  his 
southern  origin.  His  companion,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  tall,  fair,  and  ruddy,  was  a  perfect 
type  of  that  mixed  Alsatian  race,  in  which 
French  expansiveness  is  happily  blended 
with  German  good  humor.  On  the  ground 
at  their  feet  were  two  small  portmanteaus, 
upon  which  cards  of  address  were  fastened 
with  sealing-wax.  On  one  of  these  cards 
was  inscribed — 

Hksry  Fortin,  Marseilles, 
and  at  its  four  corners  a  seal  had  impressed 
upon  the  wax  the  motto  Mon  Droit. 

On  the  other  card  was  written — 

Joseph  Mllzen,  Strasburg, 
and  the  motto  of  the  seal  was  Caritas. 

The  office-keeper  had  entered  their  names 
in  his  book,  and  added  the  words  with  two 
portmanteaus,  when  Henry  demanded  that 
these  should  be  weighed.  They  would  be 
weighed  at  Kaysersberg,  the  office-keeper  re¬ 
plied.  The  young  man  said  it  would  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  be  delayed  by  that  formality 
at  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  It  was  bis 
right,  he  maintained,  to  have  them  weighed 
at  once.  The  office-keeper,  thus  hard  press¬ 
ed,  grew  obstinate  in  his  turn.  In  vam  did 


Joseph  interfere,  and  remind  Henry  that  they 
had  barely  time  to  dine  before  departure.  In 
virtue  of  bis  motto,  the  Marseillese  never 
gave  way  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
right ;  and  he  always  thought  that.  At  last 
the  office-keeper,  weary  of  the  dispute,  beat 
a  retreat,  and  escaped  into  his  dwelling- 
house.  Henry  would  have  continued  the 
discussion  with  the  porter,  but  fortunately 
the  porter  spoke  nothing  but  German.  So 
he  was  fain  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the 
inn,  venting  upon  him  by  the  way  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  bis  ill-humor. 

“  By  heavens  !”  be  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  the  street,  “  you  would  make  a 
saint  swear !  What !  you  would  not  buck 
me  against  that  obstinate  fellow  !" 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  replied  Joseph,  with  a 
smile,  “that  it  was  rather  he  who  was  in 
want  of  a  backer :  you  brought  forward  as 
formidable  an  array  of  arguments  as  if  your 
fortune  or  your  honor  h.ad  been  at  stake !” 

“  In  your  opinion,  then,  I  should  have 
done  belter  not  to  defend  my  right  ?” 

“  When  the  right  is  not  worth  defending.” 

“  Ah,  how  like  you !”  interrupted  Henry 
warmly ;  “  you  are  always  ready  to  yield  ; 
one  must  be  walking  over  your  body  before 
you  think  of  defending  yourself.  Instead  of 
considering  the  world  as  a  battle-field,  you 
take  it  to  be  a  drawing-room  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  courtesies.” 

“  Not  so,”  replied  Joseph,  “  but  a  great 
ship,  all  the  passengers  by  which  owe  each 
other  reciprocal  friendliness  and  toleration. 
Every  man  is  my  friend  until  be  has  declared 
himself  my  enemy.” 

“  For  my  part,  I  consider  every  man  my 
enemy  until  he  has  declared  himself  my 
friend,”  replied  the  Marseillese.  “  It  is  a 
prudent  system,  which  I  have  always  found 
answer,  and  I  advise  you  to  adopt  it  at  Kay¬ 
sersberg.  There  we  shall  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  our  uncle’s  other  heirs,  who  will 
not  fail  to  appropriate  all  they  can  of  the  in¬ 
heritance.  For  my  part,  I  am  determined  to 
concede  nothing  to  them.”  ' 

Thus  conversing,  the  cousins  reached  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  and  entered  the  public 
dining-room,  which  was  unoccupied,  save  by 
the  hostess,  who  was  laying,  for  three  persons 
only,  a  large  table  at  one  end  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Henry  ordered  two  more  knives  and 
forks  to  be  laid  for  himself  and  Joseph. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  woman, 
“  but  you  cannot  dine  here.” 

**  Why  so  ?”  inquired  the  young  man. 

“  Because  the  three  persons  for  whom  we 
hare  just  laid  this  table  desire  to  dine  alone.*’ 
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“  Let  them  dine  in  their  own  room,  then,” 
replied  Henry,  abruptly.  “  This  is  the  public 
room  and  the  public  table  ;  here  every  trav¬ 
eller  has  a  right  to  enter  and  to  dine.” 

“What  matter,”  said  Joseph,  “  whether 
we  dine  here  or  in  another  room  ?” 

“  And  what  does  it  matter  to  those  three 
persons  whether  we  dine  here  or  not  ?”  re¬ 
torted  Henry. 

“  They  came  before  you,  sir,”  objected  the 
hostess. 

“  Then,  in  your  inn,  it  is  the  6rst  comers 
who  lay  down  the  law  ?”  cried  Henry. 

“  Besides  that,  they  are  persons  whom  we 
know.” 

“  And  you  care  more  for  them  than  for 
us?” 

“You  understand,  sir,  that  when  custom¬ 
ers  are  in  the  case  .  .  .  .” 

“  All  other  travellers  must  submit  to  their 
caprices  ?” 

“  Your  dinner  shall  be  laid  elsewhere.” 

“  Yes,  with  the  broken  meat  from  your 
favorites’  table,  I  suppose  ?” 

The  hostess  was  hurt  by  this  imputation 
upon  her  establishment. 

“  If  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of  getting  a 
bad  dinner  at  the  White  Horse,  there  are 
other  inns  at  Cernay,”  said  she. 

“  I  was  just  thinking  so,”  replied  Henry, 
quickly,  taking  up  his  hat.  And,  without 
listening  to  Joseph,  who  tried  to  detain  him, 
he  darted  out  of  the  room  and  disappeared. 

'  Mulzen  knew  by  experience  that  the  best 
plan  in  cases  like  the  present,  was  to  let  his 
cousin’s  ill  humor  bum  itself  out,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  recall  him  to  reason  served 
only  to  aggravate  his  pugnacity.  He  resolv¬ 
ed,  therefore,  to  let  him  seek  his  dinner  else¬ 
where,  and  ordered  his  own  to  be  served  up 
in  an  adjoining  apartment.  But  just  as  he 
was  about  adjourning  to  it,  the  three  expect¬ 
ed  guests  entered  the  public  room.  These 
were  an  old  lady  and  her  niece,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  about  fifty  years  of  age.  The  hostess, 
who  was  telling  them  what  had  just  occurred, 
stopped  short  at  sight  of  Joseph,  who  bow¬ 
ed,  and  was  withdrawing,  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  detained  him.  “  1  am  grieved,  sir,”  said 
be,  urbanely,  “  to  learn  the  dispute  that  has 
occurred.  In  desiring  to  dine  alone,  our  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  avoid  the  society  of  persons  whose 
conversation  and  manners  might  have  shock¬ 
ed  these  ladies.  But,  certainly,  we  were  far 
■from  desiring  to  drive  away  customers  from 
the  White  Horse,  as  your  friend  perhaps  be¬ 
lieved  ;  and,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  beg 
you  to  do  us  tne  favor  of  sittting  down  to 
dinner  with  us.” 
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Joseph  would  have  refused,  declaring  him¬ 
self  in  no  way  offended  by  a  precaution  which 
he  found  quite  natural ;  but  Mr.  Rosman  (it 
was  thus  the  two  ladies  called  their  compan¬ 
ion)  pressed  his  invitation  in  so  cordial  and 
friendly  a  manner,  that  he  ended  by  accepting. 

The  old  lady,  who  seemed  little  accustom¬ 
ed  to  travel,  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  with 
her  niece,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

“You  are  tired,  Charlotte?”  said  Mr. 
Rosman. 

“Tired,  indeed!”  replied  the  old  woman  ; 
“  as  well  I  may  be,  after  being  shaken  up  for 
a  whole  day  in  that  crazy  coach,  getting  my 
meals  irregularly,  and  running  all  manner  of 
dangers ;  for  I  know  not  how  we  escaped  be¬ 
ing  upset  twenty  times,  the  diligence  was  al¬ 
ways  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other !  I 
would  give  a  year  of  my  life  that  our  journey 
were  at  an  end.” 

“  Fortunately  the  bargain  is  impossible  I” 
cried  the  young  girl,  smiling  and  kissing  her 
aunt. 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  laugh  at  my  troubles,” 
said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  a  half  grumbling,  half 
affectionate  tone ;  “  young  girls,  now-a-days, 
fear  nothing!  They  travel  by  railway  and 
steamboat — they  would  travel  by  balloons, 
if  they  could  get  places.  It  is  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  has  made  them  so  bold.  Before 
that,  the  bravest  amongst  them  travelled 
only  in  carts,  or  on  ass- back  ;  and  even  then, 
only  when  they  bad  pressing  business.  I 
have  heard  my  poor  mother  say  that  she 
never  would  travel  in  any  other  way  than 
on  foot.” 

“  Yes,”  observed  Mr.  Rosman,  “  and  there¬ 
fore,  her  farthest  journey  was  only  to  the 
chief  town  of  her  canton.” 

“  That  did  not  prevent  her  being  a  worthy 
and  happy  woman,”  replied  Miss  Charlotte. 
“  When  the  bird  has  built  his  nest,  he  stays 
there.  The  present  custom  of  passing  one’s 
time  upon  the  high-road,  impairs  one’s  love 
of  home  and  family  ;  people  get  a  habit  of 
being  at  home  everywhere.  It  may  be  more 
advantageous  to  society  at  large,  but  it  ren¬ 
ders  individuals  less  good,  and  less  happy.” 

“  Come,  come,  Charlotte,”  said  Mr.  Rios- 
man,  gaily  ;  “  your  late  jolting  has  set  you 
against  all  journeys,  but  I  hope  your  dis¬ 
content  will  disappear  before  this  excellent 
soup.  I  appeal  to  your  impartiality  whether 
a  better  can  be  got,  even  at  Fontaine.” 

The  dialogue  continued  in  this  strain  of 
affectionate  familiarity.  Joseph  at  first  main¬ 
tained  a  discreet  silence,  but  Mr.  Rosman 
spoke  to  him  several  times,  and  conversation 
had  become  general,  when  the  waiter  came 
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in  to  any  that  the  diligence  was  about  start¬ 
ing.  They  paid  for  their  dinner,  and  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  coach-office. 

On  arriving  there,  Joseph  saw  his  cousin 
hurrying  up.  Whilst  Mulzen  had  dined, 
Henry  liad  run  from  one  tavern  to  another, 
finding  nothing  ready  at  any  of  them,  and  at 
last,  pressed  for  time,  he  had  been  fain  to 
buy  a  roll  and  some  fruit,  which  he  ate  as 
he  ran. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  frugal  repast 
had  done  litile  to  sweeten  his  temper. 
Joseph  observed  this,  and  abstained  from 
questioning  him.  Indeed  he  had  no  time, 
for  the  way-bill  was  already  being  called 
over,  and  the  travellers  were  about  to  take 
their  places,  when  the  office-keeper  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  had 
booked  two  persona  too  many,  and  that  the 
coach  was  full  without  Mulzen  and  Fortin. 

“Full!”  cried  Henry;  “but  1  paid  you 
my  fare !” 

“  I  will  return  it  to  you,  sir,”  replied  the 
clerk. 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  the  young  man. 

“  Having  once  taken  my  money,  there  is  a 
contract  between  us.  I  have  a  right  to  a 
place,  and  a  place  I  will  have.” 

And  so  saying,  he  grasped  a  strap  and 
ascended  the  imperial,  where  was  a  place  as 

iret  unfilled.  The  traveller  to  whom  it  be- 
ooged  protested  against  this  usurpation  ;  but 
Henry  persisted,  declaring  that  none  had  a 
right  to  make  him  get  down,  and  that  if  any 
attempted  it,  he  would  repel  violence  by  vio¬ 
lence.  Joseph  in  vain  endeavored  to  com¬ 
promise  the  matter;  the  Marseillese,  whose 
humor  had  been  by  no  means  mended  by  his 
bad  dinner,  persisted  in  his  resolution. 

“  To  every  one  his  right,”  cried  he  ;  “  that 
is  my  motto.  Yours  is  ‘  Charity.’  Be  as 
charitable  as  you  please ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
satisfied  with  justice.  1  have  paid  for  this 
place ;  it  belongs  to  me.  I  shall  keep  it.” 

The  traveller,  whose  place  he  filled,  ob¬ 
jected  bis  priority  of  possession  ;  but  Henry, 
who  was  a  lawyer,  replied  by  quotations 
from  the  code.  There  was  a  sharp  inter¬ 
change  of  violent  explanations,  recriminations, 
and  menaces.  Miss  Charlotte,  who  heard 
everything  from  her  place  in  the  coupe, 
groaned  and  sighed  her  alarm,  and  recom¬ 
menced  her  diatribes  against  travelling  in 
general,  and  public  vehicles  in  particular. 
At  last  Joseph,  perceiving  that  the  dispute 
became  more  and  more  envenomed,  proposed 
to  the  office-keeper  to  have  a  horse  put  to 
a  cabriolet  which  stood  in  the  yard,  and  in 
which  he  and  the  dispossessed  traveller 


would  continue  their  journey.  The  expe¬ 
dient  was  adopted  by  the  parties  concerned, 
and  the  diligence  set  of. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November ;  the 
air,  damp,  and  chilly  at  the  moment  of  de¬ 
parture,  grew  colder  still  as  night  approach¬ 
ed.  Henry  Fortin,  accustomed  to  the  sun 
of  Provence,  was  anything  but  comfortable 
in  bis  exposed  place  upon  the  top  of  the  dili¬ 
gence.  In  vain  did  he  button  his  great-coat 
to  the  very  chin  ;  he  shivered  like  a  leaf  in 
the  frigid  evening  fog.  His  lips  were  blue, 
his  teeth  chattered  !  Soon  a  small  icy  rain, 
driven  full  in  his  face  by  the  wind,  pene¬ 
trated  his  clothes.  His  neighbor,  protected 
by  an  ample  blanket-coat,  might  easily  have 
spared  him  a  portion  of  it,  and  been  no  worse 
off  himself ;  but  the  neighbor  was  a  corpu¬ 
lent  shopkeeper,  very  tender  of  his  own  per¬ 
son,  and  extremely  careless  of  the  comfort 
of  others.  When  Fortin  refused  to  give  up 
the  place  of  which  he  had  taken  possession, 
the  fat  man  applauded,  declaring  that  “  every 
one  travelled  for  his  own  account,  and  should 
look  after  his  own  interests  ;”  principles 
which  the  young  man  found  then  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  from  whose  application  he 
now  suffered.  About  the  middle  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  the  stout  traveller  put  his  head  out  of 
his  cloak,  looked  at  his  neighbor,  and  said — 

“  You  seem  very  cold,  sir?” 

“  I  am  wet  to  the  skin,”  replied  Fortin, 
who  could  hardly  speak. 

The  fat  man  shook  himself  in  his  huge 
wrapper,  as  if  intensely  enjoying  the  warmth 
and  dryness  it  secured  him. 

“  It  is  very  bad  for  the  health  to  get  wet,” 
said  he  philosophically.  “  Another  time  I 
advise  you  to  bring  a  cloak  like  mine  ;  it  is 
very  warm,  and  not  dear.” 

Having  given  this  sensible  advice,  he  with¬ 
drew  his  comfortable  countenance  within  bis 
snug  garment,  and  relapsed  into  a  luxurious 
doze. 

It  was  long  after  night-fall  when  the  dili¬ 
gence  arrived  at  Kaysersberg.  Half  dead 
with  cold,  Fortin  scrambled  down  from  the 
roof,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  inn-kitchen, 
where  a  large  fire  blazed.  On  entering,  he 
found  a  group  of  travellers  already  assembled 
round  the  cheerful  hearth,  and  amongst 
them,  to  his  surprise,  were  his  cousin  and 
the  traveller  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
place.  The  cabriolet  bad  taken  them  by  a 
cross  road,  which  was  a  short  cut,  and  they 
had  been  an  hour  at  the  inn. 

On  remarking  his  cousin’s  deplorable 
plight,  Mulzen  at  once  gave  up  his  chair  to 
him ;  as  for  the  traveller  whom  Fortin  had 
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dispossessed  at  Cernay,  be  could  not  restrain 
a  hearty  laugh. 

“Upon  my  word!”  he  cried,  “I  must 
thank  this  gentleman  for  having  driven  me 
from  the  imperial  of  the  diligence  ;  for,  had 
he  not  done  so,  1  should  now  be  wet  and 
half  frozen  as  he  is,  instead  of  being  warm 
and  comfortable  as  I  am.” 

Fortin’s  position  was  altogether  too  bad  to 
admit  of  a  retort ;  he  sat  down  before  the 
6re,  and  tried  to  warm  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  revived,  he  asked 
for  a  room  and  a  bed  ;  but  the  Kaysersberg 
fair  was  only  just  over,  and  the  inn  was  full 
of  persons  who  were* to  leave  next  morning. 
Joseph  and  his  companion,  although  they 
had  arrived  before  the  diligence,  had  found 
but  one  small  bed  vacant,  which  the  former 
had  generously  given  up  to  the  latter.  How¬ 
ever,  after  much  inquiry  and  investigation,  it 
came  out  that  there  was  another  bed  disen¬ 
gaged  ;  but  this  stood  in  a  room  with  four 
others,  occupied  by  four  pedlars,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  a  stranger  into  the  apartment. 

“Did  they  engage  the  room  for  them¬ 
selves  alone?”  inquired  Fortin. 

“  By  no  means,”  replied  the  innkeeper. 

“Then  you  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
unoccupied  bed?” 

“  Undoubtedly.” 

“Then  what  reason  do  they  give  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  admit  a  6fth  person  into  the 
room  ?” 

“Tfo  rea.'ion  at  all;  but  they  are  four 
rough-looking  fellows,  and  nobody  cared  to 
have  a  quarrel  with  them.” 

Fortin  rose  quickly  from  his  seat. 

“That  is  weakness,”  cried  he.  “  For  my 
part,  I  certainly  will  not  sleep  upon  a  chair, 
because  four  strangers  think  proper  to  mono¬ 
polize  five  beds.  Show  me  their  room. 
They  must  be  made  to  hear  reason.” 

“  Have  a  care,  Henry,”  said  Mulzen. 
“  They  are  brutal,  ill-conditioned  fellows.” 

“  Does  their  brutality  entitle  them  to  make 
us  sit  up  all  night  ?”  sharply  demanded  the 
native  of  Marseilles.  “  No,  pardieu !  I  will 
go  to  bed  in  spite  of  them.” 

He  put  on  his  travelling  cap,  and  was 
leaving  the  room  in  company  with  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  when  Mr.  Rosman,  who,  whilst  seek¬ 
ing  a  man  to  carry  his  baggage,  had  over¬ 
heard  the  conversation,  approached  the  two 
cousins. 

“  1  perceive,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  with  his 
friendly,  smiling  air,  “  that  you  have  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  beds  for  to-night.” 

“  1  shall  not  be  long  without  one,”  replied 
Henry,  passing  on. 
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“  One  moment,”  said  Mr.  Rosman.  “  Those 
men  will  perhaps  reply  to  your  reasons  with 
insults,  and  you  may  have  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  admit  your  right.  Ilad  you 
not  better  accept  beds  at  my  house,  gentle¬ 
men  ?  I  live  but  a  few  yards  off,  ana  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  you.” 

Fortin  and  Mulzen  bowed,  and  returned 
their  thanks  for  this  hospitable  invitation — 
but  in  very  different  tones.  That  of  Mulzen 
was  grateful  and  joyous ;  that  of  his  com¬ 
panion  constrained,  although  polite.  Henry 
had  not  yet  forgotten  that  Mr.  Rosman  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  meagrenesa  of  his 
dinner  at  Cernay. 

“  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,”  said  he,  soft¬ 
ening  his  voice ;  “  but  1  would  not  on  any 
account  occasion  you  so  much  trouble.  It  is 
well,  besides,  to  give  a  lesson  to  these  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  teach  them  to  respect  the  rights 
of  travellers.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  again  bowed,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  pedlars.  Mulzen,  fearing  a  quarrel,  fol¬ 
lowed  him;  but  whether  it  was  that  the 
hawkers  did  not  care  much  about  the  matter, 
or  that  they  were  daunted  by  the  Proven¬ 
cal’s  resolute  mien,  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  little  grumbling,  in  spite  of  which 
Henry  installed  himself  in  the  fifth  bed. 
His  cousin,  relieved  of  his  apprehensions, 
then  re-descended  the  stairs  and  joined  M  r. 
Rosman,  who  had  been  so  obliging  as  to 
wait  for  him. 

Miss  Cbartotte  and  her  niece  Louisa  were 
preparing  the  tea  before  a  crackling  fire  of 
fir-cones.  Mulzen’s  guide  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  voice  to  the  two  ladies,  who 
received  the  young  man  with  courteous 
kindness.  They  made  him  sit  down  at  table, 
and  Louisa  filled  the  cups.  As  to  Miss 
Charlotte,  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey;  seated  in  her 
arm-chair,  she  fancied  she  stiil  felt  the  jolts 
of  the  diligence,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  in  the  singing  of  the  kettle.  She  did 
not  forget,  however,  to  inquire  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  young  man  w  ho  had  carried  the 
imperial  of  the  diligence  by  assault  at  Cer¬ 
nay,  and  Mr.  Rosman  related  what  had  just 
occurred  at  the  inn. 

“  Bless  me !”  cried  Miss  Charlotte,  “  he 
passes  his  life  in  search  of  quarrels  and  liti¬ 
gation  !  He  is  a  man  to  be  avoided  like  a 
pestilence !” 

“  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  heart  or 
more  upright  character,”  replied  Mulzen; 
“  but  he  makes  a  point  of  acting  up  to  his 
motto :  To  every  one  his  rights." 
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“  Wbere»8  your  motto  is  Charity,"  rejoiu-  I 
ed  the  old  lady  with  a  smile.  “  Oh !  I  over-  | 
beard  all  that  passed  at  Cemay." 

“You  travel  together?*’  inquired  Mr. 
Kosman. 

“  We  are  cousins,”  replied  Mulzen,  “  and 
we  have  come  to  Kaysersberg  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  a  will,  which  takes  place 
to-morrow.” 

“  A  will !”  repeated  Miss  Charlotte  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

“  The  will  of  our  uncle,  Doctor  Harver.” 

The  two  ladies  and  Mr.  Rosman  looked  at 
each  other. 

“  Ah  1  you  are  the  doctor’s  relatives  ?" 
said  Mr.  Rosman,  gazing  at  the  young  man 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  “  Chance 
could  hardly  have  directed  you  better,  sir, 
for  I  was  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend.” 

This  sort  of  mutual  recognition  naturally 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  doctor.  Mulzen  bad  never  seen  him, 
but  he  felt  for  him  that  sort  of  respectful 
regard  which  instinct  establishes  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  He  talked  a 
long  time  of  the  doctor;  listened  with  inter¬ 
est  to  details  of  bis  life  and  of  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  ;  and  at  last,  after  one  of  those  inti¬ 
mate  conversations  in  which  heart  and  mind 
throw  off  disguise,  and  display  themselves  as 
they  really  are,  he  retired  to  bed,  delighted 
with  his  hosts,  who,  on  their  part,  were  equal¬ 
ly  pleased  with  him. 

Tired  with  his  journey,  it  was  late  when 
be  awoke  next  morning.  He  hastened  to 
dress  himself,  in  order  to  seek  his  cousin, 
whom  he  was  to  accompany  to  the  notary 
with  whoQ  the  will  was  deposited.  But  on 
going  down  into  the  breakfast- room  he  found 
the  notary  tbare,  with  Mr.  Rosman  and 
Fortinv  for  whom  a  messenger  had  been  sent. 
Miss  Charlotte  and  l^uisa  soon  appeared. 
When  all  were  assembled,  Mr.  Rosman  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  two  young  men,  aad  said,  with  a 
smile :  . 

“  All  here  present  are  interested  iiw  the 
matter  which  brings  you  to  Kaysersberg, 
gentlemen  ;  for  my  sister-in-law,  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Revel,  and  her  niece,  Louisa  Armand, 
whose  guardian  I  am,  have  come  hither  like 
yourselves,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  will 
of  their  brother  and  uncle.  Dr.  Harver.” 

The  two  young  men  bowed  to  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Miss  Louisa,  who  returned  their 
salutation. 

“  Since  accident  has  brought  together  all 
the  parties  concerned,”  continued  Mr.  Ros¬ 
man,  “  I  thought  the  doctor’s  last  wishes 
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might  be  made  public  here  as  well  as  at  the 
notary’s  office.” 

Fortin  made  a  sign  of  assent.  Everybody 
sat  down,  and  the  notary  was  about  to  break 
tbe  seal  of  the  will,  when  be  checked  him¬ 
self. 

“  This  will,”  he  said,  “  is  of  old  date,  and, 
during  the  latter  months  of  his  life,  Dr.  Har¬ 
ver  told  me  several  times  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  destroy  it,  so  that  each  of  his  heirs 
might  receive  the  share  regulated  by  law. 
The  non- execution  of  bis  intention  1  can  ex¬ 
plain  only  by  tbe  suddenness  of  his  death.  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  declare  this ;  and  now  I 
ask  all  the  interested  persons  here  present 
whether  they  are  disposed  to  ful61  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  expres^  intention,  and  to  cancel  this 
will  with  one  consent,  before  any  know  whom 
the  document  enriches.” 

This  unexpected  proposal  was  followed  by 
a  pause  of  some  moments’  duration.  Mulzen 
was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  said  he, 
modestly,  “  having  no  particular  claim  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot  con¬ 
sider  that  I  make  a  sacrifice  in  agreeing  to 
an  equal  division  of  the  property,  and  1  am 
quite  willing  to  consent  to  it.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  Miss  Charlotte,  “I 
make  no  objection  whatever.” 

“  In  the  name  of  my  ward,”  said  Mr.  Ros¬ 
man,  “I  give  my  consent.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  notary,  turning  to  Hen¬ 
ry,  “  there  is  only  this  gentleman  .  .  .  .” 

Fortin  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed. 

“  Like  my  cousin,”  he  at  last  said,  “  I  have 
no  ground  to  expect  that  the  will  favors  me, 
but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  be 
guarded  in  my  decision.  Whatever  may 
have  been  tbe  doctor’s  intentions,  his  will 
alone  can  now  be  considered  to  express  them ; 
to  neutralize  beforehand  his  testamentary 
dispositions,  is  to  infringe  both  on  the  rights 
of  the  will  and  on  those  of  tbe  unknown 
legatee.” 

“  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  notary.  “  Prompt  and  perfect  una¬ 
nimity  could  alone  make  legitimate  my  pro¬ 
position.  Let  us  remain  within  the  strict 
limits  of  legal  right — as  you,  sir,  propose ; 
and  now  be  pleased  to  listen.” 

With  these  words  he  tore  the  envelope, 
opened  the  will,  and  read  as  follows : — 

“  Of  the  four  persons  who  can  lay  claim 
to  my  ipheritance,  I  know  but  two: — my 
sister  Charlotte  Revel,  and  my  niece,  Louisa 
Armand.  But  these  two,  long  united  by  the 
strictest  affection,  have  but  one  common  in- 
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terest,  and  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  to 
constitute  but  one  person ;  with  respect  to 
them,  therefore,  I  have  only  Louisa  to  con¬ 
sider.  My  first  intention  was  to  bequeath  to 
her  all  1  possess ;  but  it  afterwards  occurred 
to  me  that  one  of  my  two  nephews  might  be 
equally  worthy  of  my  regard.  The  sole  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  it  is. 

“Unable  to  investigate  this  point  myself, 
and  well  knowing  the  intelligence  and  right- 
mindedness  of  my  niece,  Louisa,  I  refer  the 
matter  to  her  judgment;  and  I  constitute 
my  sole  heir  that  one  of  the  two  cousins 
whom  she  shall  select  for  her  husband. 

“  Harvkb.” 

When  the  notary  paused,  after  completing 
the  perusal  of  the  will  of  the  eccentric  but 
well-meaning  doctor,  a  silence  of  some  dura¬ 
tion  ensued.  The  two  young  men  looked 
embarrassed,  and  Louisa  held  down  her 
head. 

Mon  Dieu!"  cried  Miss  Charlotte  at 
last,  “  the  doctor  has  bequeathed  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  my  niece.” 

Less  difficult  than  you  think,  sister,”  said 
Rosman,  smiling.  “  I  have  long  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Harver’s  will, 
and  I  made  inquiries  in  consequence.  The 
result  of  those  inquiries  convinced  me  that, 
whatever  her  choice,  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  for  Louisa.” 

“Then  let  Miss  Armand  decide,”  said  the 
notary  laughing.  “  Since  there  is  safety  in 
either  case,  she  has  but  to  consult  her  inspi¬ 
rations.” 

“  I  will  beg  my  aunt  to  decide  for  me,” 
murmured  the  young  girl,  throwing  herself 
into  Miss  Charlotte’s  arms. 

“  I  decide  ?”  cried  the  old  lady ;  .  .  .  “  it 
is  very  perplexing,  my  dear,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  .  .  .  .  ’ 

But  whilst  uttering  these  words  with  an 
air  of  indecision.  Miss  Charlotte*s  first  glance 
was  at  Mulzen.  Fortin  perceived  this. 

“  Ah,  Madam,”  cried  he  quickly,  “  I  see 
that  your  choice  is  made,  and,  whatever  my 
regrets,  1  cannot  but  approve  it.  Mademor- 
selle,”  he  continued,  taking  Mulzen’s  hand 
and  leading  him  to  Louisa,  “your  aunt  has 
seen  and  judged  rightly ;  my  cousin  is  more 
deserving  than  I  am.” 

“Your  present  conduct  proves  the  con¬ 
trary,”  said  Miss  Charlotte,  touched  by  this 
generosity  ;  “  but  we  already  know  Mr.  Mul¬ 


zen  a  little ;  and  then — in  short,  you  deserve 
to  hear  the  whole  truth  .  .  .  .” 

“  Tell  it  me,  by  all  means,  interrupted 
Fortin. 

“  Well,  then,  his  motto  encourages,  whilst 
yours  deters  me;  he  promises  indulgence, 
and  you  justice.  Alas  f  my  dear  sir,  justice 
may  suffice  for  angels,  but  men  have  need  of 
charity.” 

“You  are  perhaps  right,  madam,”  said 
Henry  Fortin,  thoughtfully  ;  “  yesterday  and 
to-day  everything  seems  to  combine  to  give 
me  a  lesson.  The  rigid  defence  of  my  right 
has  always  turned  against  me,  whilst  my 
cousin’s  benevolence  has  in  every  instance 
profited  him.  Mulzen  was  in  the  right :  his 
motto  is  better  than  mine,  for  it  is  nearer 
to  the  law  of  God.  Christ  did  not  say.  To 
every  one  hit  riyhte  ;  but  rather.  Love  your 
neighbor  at  yourtelf." 

Thus  prettily  does  M.  Souvestre.  illustrate 
and  enforce  a  precept.  We  are  constantly 
asked  by  parents  and  guardians,  having  a 
wholesome  horror  of  mc^ern  French  litera¬ 
ture,  to  recommend  to  them  books  at  once 
unexceptionable  and  entertaining.  Young 
ladies  must  learn  French,  and  will  not  read 
Telemachus  more  than  six  or  seven  times 
through — a  number  of  perusals  which  may 
well  nauseate  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  that  very  admirable  and  particularly  wea¬ 
risome  production.  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  merest  maidens  of  a  tender  age  can 
hardly  with  propriety  be  left  to  seek  their 
own  literary  pasture  upon  the  shelves  of  a 
French  bookshop.  An  appeal  to  the  libra¬ 
rian’s  discrimination  is  apt  to  be  responded 
to  by  a  recommendation  of  the  books  most 
run  upon ;  books  whose  ploh'incident,  and 
language,  are  often  as  grotesquely  revolting 
as  those  of  any  of  the  petiUt  comidiet  right¬ 
fully  denounced  by  'Hr.  Matthews  of  the 
Lyceum.  In  Fu^and  and  in  Germany, 
the  publishej^  name  is  perhaps  the  best 
guide  .is  the  selection  of  books  of  any  class. 
Ib  the  case  of  French  novels  and  romances. 
It' is  safer  to  look  to  that  of  the  author. 
This,  of  course,  implies  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  French  literature  of  the  day.  Those 
who  have  not  time  and  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it,  will  hardly  err,  judging  from  the 
books  before  us,  and  from  the  one  we  re¬ 
viewed  a  few  months  ago,  in  inscribing  upon 
their  “  safe  ”  list  the  name  of  Emile  Souves¬ 
tre. 
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Thkrb  U  nothing  so  apparent] j  easy  for 
every  one  to  arrive  at  and  portray,  and  yet 
HO  impossible  to  obtain,  as  a  genuine  picture 
of  private  and  domestic  life.  For  the  present, 
one  scarcely  prizes  such  a  thing,  it  is  so 
common-place,  so  universal.  But  have  the 
private  domestic  life  of  one  century  or  age 
daguerreotyped  for  the  contemplation  and 
amusement  of  the  century  after — this  makes 
a  ckrf-d'auvre.  Novels  do  not  do  this,  or 
have  not  done  it.  Does  Fielding  give  a  true 
picture  of  his  age  ?  I  hope  and  believe  not. 
Does  Richardson?  We  know  he  does  not. 
Does  Smollet  ?  A  smile  must  answer.  The 
memoirs  of  great  people  tell  but  the  libels 
of  the  great,  and  these  are  told  discreetly. 
Even  amidst  the  ocean  of  French  memoirs, 
how  few  are  there  that  give  a  faithful  and 
interesting  sketch  of  private  and  domestic 
l.fe  ?  Marmontel  is  charming,  but  his  auto¬ 
biography  savors  of  the  pastoral.  Rousseau 
is  abominable.  We  have  in  record  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  that  of  a  courtier,  of  a  lawyer,  of  the 
artist  and  goldsmith,  as  in  Benvenuto,  of  a 
man  of  letters,  of  the  actor.  But  a  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  bourgeois  life,  that  we  have  not. 

Had  we  been  told  that  Alexandre  Dumas 
would  have  treated  the  world  to  such  a 
picture,  we  should  not  have  believed  it.  The 
dramatist,  always  seeking  to  surprise,  the 
novelist  ever  revelling  in  the  fabulous,  the 
portrayer  of  court  and  military  adventurers 
and  duellists,  of  all  kinds  of  extraordinary 
and  bustling  scenes  and  character,  to  sit 
down  and  give  us  the  picture  of  village  life. 
George  Sand  may  do  that,  we  should  say, 
but  Dumas  never.  Yet  it  is  this  precisely 
that  Dumas  has  done.  He  spent  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  a  little  town, 
Villers  Coterets,  about  sixty  miles  north-east 
of  Paris.  And  he  has  given  a  most  detailed 
and  pictorial  history  of  this  village,  or  rather 
town,  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  the 
middle  of  Napoledn’s  reign  to  the  middle  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth’s.  Dumas’s  memoirs 
are  of  course  an  Olla  Podrida,  a  mixture  of 
everything,  politics,  literature,  courts  and 
eoulitses,  dramas,  and  coups  d'itat.  But 
amidst  such  a  world  of  stirring  scenes*  and 


personages  there  is  nothing  so  charming  or 
so  interesting  as  the  sketches  from  the  life 
of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  who  illu¬ 
mined  his  young  days,  from  the  humble 
tradesman  and  smart  modiste,  to  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  chateaus  in  his  vicinity. 

In  this  minute  picture  of  a  French  town, 
its  habits,  ways,  troubles,  prejudices,  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  opinions,  there  is  nothing  fabu¬ 
lous,  improbable,  exaggerated,  or  given  for 
effect.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  told  of  himself 
and  others,  by  one  who  artistically  knows 
that  in  the  representation  of  that  section  of 
life,  truth,  the  simple  truth,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  charms. 

Considerable  and  universal  laughter  was 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  Dumas  by  his 
acquaintances,  and  even  his  admirers,  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  trial,  he  g^ve  iu 
his  name  as  Davy  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie. 
His  memoir  commences  with  the  proof  of 
his  right  to  this  title.  His  greatgrandfather 
bore  the  appellate  of  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie, 
and  had  been  second  to  the  Marshal  Due  de 
Richelieu,  in  his  well  known  duel  with  the 
Prince  de  Lizen.  He  sold  his  lands  and 
emigrated  to  St.  Domingo  in  search  of 
fortune :  there,  by  a  woman  of  color,  whom, 
Dumas  asserts,  his  grandfather  married,  he 
had  the  future  General  Dumas,  the  father  of 
our  man  of  letters.  This  mulatto  giant,  a 
Hercules  in  form,  agreed  but  ill  with,  his 
father,  although  they  both  retur;jed  to 
France  together;  and  when  thore,  to  be 
independent  of  bis  father,  he  enlisted  in  a 
dragoon  regiment,  dropping  his  claim  to  the 
future  title  of  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  and 
assumed  merely  the  name  of  his  mother, 
Dumas.  The  Revolution  found  him  a  ser¬ 
geant,  but  in  a  very  short  time  made  him  a 
colonel  and  a  general.  Of  the  great  courage, 
activity,  and  strength  of  General  Dumas 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Commanding  a 
division,  or  under  any  leader,  he  was  invuu- 
able,  as  he  proved  in  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol ; 
but  as  Commander-in-chief  be  evidently  had 
some  defects  or  characteristics,  which  but 
too  naturally  escaped  the  discernment  of  bis 
son,  but  which  prevented  him  remaining 
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even  two  months  consecutively  in  command. 
That  of  La  Yendde,  indeed,  the  republican 
overnment  were  inclined  to  leave  him  ;  but 
e  declined  the  task  of  reducing  the  royalist 
insurrection  of  these  provinces  with  a  repub¬ 
lican  army,  that  had  abandoned  itself  to 
cruelty  and  rapine.  The  capture  of  the 
Alpine  forts  of  Piedmont,  the  siege  of  Man¬ 
tua,  and  the  advance  through  the  Tyrol, 
from  Botzen  to  Brixen,  were  the  military 
struggles  in  which  General  Dumas  chiefly 
distinguished  himself.  His  defence  of  a 
bridge  single-handed  in  the  Tyrol,  caused 
him  to  be  presented  to  the  Directory  as  the 
Horatius  Codes  of  the  Tyrol.  His  son  may 
be  allowed  some  pious  exaggeration  in  re¬ 
counting  these  fa\t$  d'armes.  Dumas  claims 
for  his  father  the  merit  of  having  surprised 
and  seized,  in  the  intestines  of  a  spy,  a 
letter  of  General  Alvinzi’s,  addressed  to  the 
P^ovemor  of  Mantua,  and  announcing  his 
intention  of  forcing  the  heights  and  fighting 
the  battle  of  Rivoli.  If  so,  Bonaparte  had 
the  advantage  of  entering  upon  that  action, 
aware  of  the  intention  and  manoeuvres  of  his 
enemy.  Bonaparte,  however,  gave  Dumas 
no  thanks,  no  promotion,  not  even  a  sabre  of 
honor.  Still  be  was  too  brave  an  officer 
not  to  be  employed,  and  Bonaparte  brought 
Dumas  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  his 
swarthy  complexion  and  gigantic  form  com¬ 
manded  immense  respect  from  the  Egyptian 
race.  His  son  gives  him  credit  for  having, 
by  personal  exertion,  put  down  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Cairo,  whilst  Bonaparte  himself,  after 
Kleber’s  assassination,  non  erat  inventus. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  large  picture  of 
Girodet,  representing  the  quelling  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  Cairo.  When  first  ordered, 
General  Dumas,  the  real  hero  of  the  day, 
was  also  to  be  the  hero  of  the  picture. 
But,  by  subsequent  orders,  he  was  omitted 
altogether,  the  fine  figure  of  the  French 
general  being  replaced  by  that  of  a  fair- 
baired  and  gallant  hussar,  the  likeness  of  no 
officer  in  the  army,  and  thus  belying'  the 
historical  fact  'which  the  picture  was  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate.  Dumas  was  so  recal¬ 
citrant,  so  open-mouthed  against  Bonaparte 
and  his  ambition,  that  the  latter  allowed 
Dumas  to  set  sail  before  himself  to  Europe. 
He  was  captured  at  "Naples,  thrust  into 
prison,  and  made  to  endure  all  kinds  of  ill- 
treatment,  of  which  continued  attempts  to 
mison  him  were  the  worst  feature.  General 
Dumas  ^ot  free  at  the  peace,  but  with  a 
constitution  destroyed  by  the  drugs  given 
him  in  the  Neapolitan  prison,  and  with  all 
hopes  of  advancement  cut  ofif  by  the  eleva- 
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tion  of  Bonaparte,  between  whom  and  him 
there  was  a  gulf  of  enmity.  Dumas  could 
never  get  even  the  arrears  of  his  pay  accru¬ 
ing  during  his  imprisonment.  Neither  could 
he  ever  obtain  indemnity  or  employ.  He 
retired  to  Villers  Coterets,  where  he  had 
married,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
he  lived  till  his  death. 

Dumas's  mother,  the  wife  and  widow  of 
the  General,  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
innkeeper  of  Villers  Coterets,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  allied  to  the  gentry  of  the  country  round 
as  well  as  to  the  hemrgtoisie  of  the  town. 
And  nothing  can  so  fully  depict  the  strange 
originality  (to  us)  of  French  society,  as  the 
pictures  of  a  young  man,  Dumas,  equally 
intimate  with  Madame  de  Valence  and  her 
society,  M.  Deviolaine,  Inspector  of  Forests, 
and  his  society,  and  withal  the  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  every  one,  even  the  lowest 
tradesfolk,  male  or  female,  of  the  town.  In 
England,  with  its  rules  of  caste,  this  were 
impossible.  In  Villers  Coterets  it  was  quite 
natural.  Not  only  did  young  Dumas  go 
from  a  visit  to  Villers  Hellon,  and  from  the 
society  of  Madame  de  Valence  and  of  M. 
Leuven  to  that  of  the  worthy  tradespeople 
of  the  town,  but  the  persons  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  classes  met  at  the  same  fete,  and  joined 
in  the  same  dance,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
without  the  one  derogating  from  their  rank, 
or  the  other  presuming  upon  the  familiarity 
so  as  to  cause  an  inconvenient  result.  One 
of  the  persons  whom  Dumas  met  in  this  so¬ 
ciety,  was  Marie  Capelle,  then  a  child,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  M.  Collard,  and  descended  ille¬ 
gitimately  from  Philip  EgalitA  Marie  Ca¬ 
pelle,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  after¬ 
wards  Madame  Laflarge,  and  claimed  rela¬ 
tionship,  by  descent,  with  the  family  of 
Orleans,  reigning  at  the  time  of  her  trial 
and  condemnation.  The  death  of  Madame 
Laffarge  has  just  been  announced  in  the 
French  papers,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
Mademoiselle  Collard,  to  be  noticed  also  in 
these  volumes,  attended  her  not  only  in  her 
last  moments,  but  her  last  years.  Villers 
Coterets,  it  should  be  noted,  was  the  country 
residence  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  was  to  it 
what  Versailles  was  to  the  King.  Hence  all 
the  people  of  Villers  Coterets  were  especial¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  family  of  Orleans,  and  it 
in  them.  So  that  Dumas  is  able,  from  the 
mere  traditions  heard  by  his  juvenile  ear,  to 
give  a  great  many  anecdotes  and  particulari¬ 
ties  of  the  family.  Young  Dumas  had  even 
seen  Madame  de  Montesson,  wife  and  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  Philip 
Egalit4.  Madame  de  Genlis  was  her  niece. 
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The  Duke  returning  home  suddenly  one 
day,  found  M.  de  Valence  on  his  knees  before 
his  wife,  Madame  de  Montesson.  The  mar- , 
riage  was  one  by  the  left  hand,  that  did  not 
make  the  lady  a  duchess.  She  conjured 
away  her  husband’s  surprise,  by  exclaiming, 
that  M.  de  Valence  was  on  his  knees  to  her, 
supplicating  that  she  might  use  her  influence 
to  procure  for  him  the  hand  of  Pulcherie, 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis  by  the  Duke 
de  Chartres.  This  saved  M.  de  Valence 
from  a  scrape,  and  endowed  him  with  a  wife. 
And  hence  the  descent  of  these  families,  the 
Collards  and  Capelles,  from  Philip  Egalit4. 
Madame  de  Genlis  used  to  pay  visits  now 
and  then  to  her  descendants  at  Villers  Cote- 
rets.  Dumas  was  present  at  one  of  these 
visits,  and  avows  that  the  impression  left  on 
him  by  the  authoress  of  the  “  Veillies  du 
Ch&teau,”  was  that  of  a  witch. 

The  memoir  contains  some  charming  pic¬ 
tures  of  village  filet  and  rustic  festivities, 
with  full-length  portraits  of  the  personages, 
so  truly  done  as  to. interest  the  reader  as 
much  as  if  he  had  accompanied,  and  was 
destined  to  accompany  them,  through  six¬ 
teen  volumes  of  a  harrowmg  and  diluted 
story.  Another  powerful  portion  of  the 
volume  consists  of  sporting  stories, — the 
description  of  the  boar-hunts  especially  in 
the  forest  of  Villers  Coterets.  Dumas  gives 
minute  portraits  of  every  garde  chaste,  and 
does  not  spare  us  a  dog,  much  less  a  boar, 
each  of  which  is  painted  as  Sneyders  or 
Landseer  might  delight  to  do.  These  hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions  are,  indeed,  chefs-d'oeuvre  in 
their  way. 

Among  the  most  prominent  in  these 
sketches,  of  the  living  friends  of  Dumas, 
were  M.  Ribier  de  Leuven  and  his  son 
Adolph.  The  eldest  of  these  personages 
had  been  engaged  with  Ankerstrom  in  the 
conspiracy  to  kill  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
crime  of  this  king,  at  least  in  the  opinion  and 
belief  of  bis  subjects,  was  his  love  of  min¬ 
ions.  A  numt^r  of  nobles  did  not  fear 
to  hint  to  the  monarch  their  suspicions, 
and  to  declare  to  him  their  belief,  that  his 
flagitious  conduct  was  the  cause  of  there 
being  no  heir  to  the  throne.  Instead  of  in¬ 
dignantly  rejecting  the  imputation,  and 
avenging  it  on  the  utterers,  the  monarch,  it 
is  said,  retaliated  by  introducing  one  of  bis 
minions,  named  Monk,  to  the  queen,  and 
recommending  him  as  a  gallant.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  crown-prince  born  soon 
after  was  considered  illegitimate,  was  finally 
deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  leaving  behind 
him  a  progeny,  called  Princes  and  Princesses 


of  Vasa,  of  one  of  whom  lately  the  world 
has  heard  as  likely  to  share  the  imperial 
throne  of  France  with  Louis  Napoleon. 
Ribier  de  Leuven  escaped  with  confiscation 
and  exile,  but,  as  a  regicide,  was  driven 
from  country  to  country,  till  he  settled  at 
Villers  Coterets.  His  son,  Adolph,  a  little 
the  senior  of  Dumas  in  years,  but  much  his 
senior  in  worldly  education,  being  given  to 
versifying  and  dramatizing,  innoculated  our 
autobiographer  at  the  time  with  those  tastes 
and  occupations,  which  have  since  constituted 
his  profession  and  bis  renown.  The  De  Leu- 
vens  were  intimate  friends  of  Arnault,  the 
Nipoleonite  poet  and  dramatist.  There 
needed  little  more  to  decide  young  Dumas’s 
vocation.  An  amusing  chapter  recounts  a 
visit,  in  which  Dumas  accompanied  bis 
father  to  see  Pauline,  sister  of  Napoleon, 
then  separated  from  Prince  Borghese.  She 
is  depicted  as  very  beautiful,  very  fair  in 
skin,  very  small,  and  weakly.  The  hounds 
in  full  cry  having  passed  the  windows  of  the 
chateau,  the  General  proposed  to  her  to  get 
out  and  look  at  them.  “  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,”  Pauline  replied,  “  if  you  convey  me, 
but  otherwise  I  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  move.”  And  General  Dumas  accordingly 
carried  the  Princess  in  his  arms  to  the  window, 
a  circumstance  that  made  its  impression  on 
our  autobiographer. 

Having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin, 
with  the  knowledge  of  French  literature, 
that  always  makes  part  of  a- youth’s  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  country,  young  Dumas  entered 
as  clerk  to  a  notary.  His  father’s  half- pay 
dying  with  him,  poor  Dumas’s  mother  and 
himself  had  nothing  left  but  an  insignificant 
sum,  too  small  to  produce  any  income  at 
interest.  Still  they  lived  on,  the  boy  gaily 
enough,  his  time  divided  between  sporting, 
rhyming,  and,  of  course,  love-making ;  the 
scenes  of  the  latter  are  about  as  un-English 
as  could  be  well  supposed.  An  interesting 
portion  of  these  memoirs,  is  the  description 
of  the  political  feeling  which  prevailed  in  a 
French  provincial  town  from  1805  to  1820. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  period  every 
Frenchman  was  enraptured  and  in  love  with 
Napoleon,  except,  indeed,  those  who,  like 
General  Dumas,  had  known  him  intimately, 
and  had  crossed  his  ambition  or  his  temper. 
A  few  years  later  the  adoration  was  turned 
to  execration,  in  the  breasts,  at  least,  of  the 
female  population.  Mothers  cursed  him, — 
there  were  hundreds  in  every  town  from 
whom  their  sons  had  been  torn,  without  re¬ 
turn  or  tidings.  Heaven  help  Napoleon  in 
those  days,  had  he  had  to  be  tried  for  any 
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cflFence  by  a  jury  of  French  naatrons ;  they  Minister  of  War.  But  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
would  have  hanged  him  without  delay  or  would  not  recollect  the  name  of  Dumas,  or 
remorse.  The  male  population  remained,  pay  any  attention  to  the  claim  of  his  son. 
however,  fascinated  by  his  glory  and  exploits.  Beaten  down  by  disappointment,  but  driven 
Then  came  the  Russian  reverses, — the  Ger-  on  by  hunger,  the  youth,  as  a  last  resource, 
man  struggle, — and  the  sentiments  of  the  tried  General  Foy.  Foy  saw  him  instantly, 
people,  even  of  the  women,  rallied  back  to  questioned  him,  took  an  interest  in  him. 
the  great  and  now  unfortunate  commander.  What  did  he  know  ?  What  could  he  do  ? 
to  the  man  who  had  represented  the  Revo-  The  answers  were  little  satisfactory.  But 
lution,  and  carried  its  conquests  to  the  re-  Foy  was  a  man  of  heart  and  of  his  word, 
motest  parts  of  Europe.  So  generous,  and  but  a  few  days  passed  ere  the  General 
indeed,  were  the  French  to  him,  that  new  had  procured  for  Dumas  a  situation  of  clerk, 
legions  would  have  sprung  up,  at  the  stamp  hrst  at  48/.  soon  to  he  60/.  a  year,  in  the 
of  his  foot,  to  replace  his  perished  veterans,  office  of  the  private  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
had  enough  remained  of  the  young  popula-  leans.  Thus  was  achieved  the  great  object 
tion  to  furnish  forth  the  legions.  But  the  of  every  young  Frenchman’s  ambition,  the 
great  campaign  had  exhausted  the  country,  getting  livelihood  and  a  pied  a  terrt  in 
and  in  his  last  great  expedition  to  Russia,  Paris. 

with  nearly  a  million  of  men,  he  committed  Admitted  into  the  private  bureaux  of  the 
the  great  military  fault  of  marching  forth  Palais  Royal,  Dumas  gives  amusing  sketches 
his  all,  and  leaving  no  reserve,  not  even  in  of  his  brother  clerks,  and  of  the  head  m- 
the  growing  youth  of  the  land.  The  attrac-  ployi*,  and  of  some  of  the  habits  and  pe- 
tion  of  the  Frenchman  for  Napoleon  is  in  no  culiarities  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of 
one  better  exemplified  than  in  Dumas  him-  Orleans.  There  was  nothing  about  which 
self,  whose  gallant  father  Bonaparte  not  he  was  more  particular  than  about  his  cor- 
only  grossly  neglected,  but  cruelly  injured,  respondence ;  whilst  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
Still  Alexandre  Dumas  flings  up  his  cap  for  wrote  his  billets  abd  epigrams  on  the  small- 
Napoleon  upon  a  hundred  occasions.  He  est  pieces  of  paper,  Louis  Philippe  seldom 
afterwards  l^came  a  clerk  or  secretary  in  the  condescended  to  employ  his  serene  pen  on 
household  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  anything  less  than  an  in-folio  page.  Carlisle 
Orleans,  and  the  place  was  given  him  by  is  said  to  have  written  his  “  History  of  the 
the  duke  out  of  a  kind  veneration  for  the  French  Revolution,”  or  his  notes  for  it,  on 
memory  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  with  myriads  of  pieces  of  paper,  each  the  size  of 
,  every  reason  to  revere  Louis  Philippe  and  a  crown-piece,  or  a  bay-leaf,  so  that  a  gust 
execrate  Bonaparte,  Dumas  does  precisely  of  wind  often  proved  a  serious  derangement 
the  reverse,  not  from  calculation  or  ingrati-  of  his  ideas.  There  was  no  fear  of  Louis 
tude,  but  from  the  French  impulse,  exagge-  Philippe’s  ideas  being  so  deranged,  at  least 
rated,  no  doubt,  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  those  he  placed  on  paper.  The  folding  and 
poet.  sealing  of  a  letter  were  also  objects  of  grave 

Although  Madame  Dumas  got  a  tobacco  care  and  consideration  with  him.  And  the 
shop,  a  place  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  only  regret  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  on 
it  did  not  suffice  for  her  wants  and  those  of  Dumas^  first  leaving  him  was,  that  the  fel- 
ber  son,  who  had  not  steadiness  or  a  voca-  low  knew  how  to  seal  a  letter  in  perfection ! 
tion  for  the  place  of  notary’s  clerk.  The  Louis  Philippe  was  a  great  stickler  for  me- 
youth  accordingly  gathered  up  all  the  letters  thod  and  punctuality,  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
he  could  find,  addressed  by  men  in  power  to  one  of  his  clerks  being  anything  but  a  clerk, 
his  father,  when  living,  and  set  off  with  Hence  Jie  was  highly  offended  on  learning 
them  to  Paris,  calculating  that  if  one  of  that  a  young  gentleman  in  his  office  had  had 
them  made  a  hit,  it  would  repay  the  effort,  the  impertinence  not  only  to  write  verses, 
Murat  and  Brune  had  been  old  friends  of  his  but  to  compmse  a  drama.  His  words  were 
father ;  but  they  had  both  perished.  Mar-  characteristic  :  “  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has 
shal  Sebastiani  was  another,  and  he  was  one  thought  fit  to  turn  to  literature,  he  cannot 
of  the  first  to  whom  young  Dumas  hied,  possibly  perform  his  duties  as  my  clerk.” 
But  Sebastiani  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  Perhaps  his  Royal  Highness  was  right  as  to 
the  son  of  his  old  comrade.  Victor,  Duke  clerkship  ;  but  he  allowed  his  librarians, 
de  Belluno,  was  another  whose  letters  called  Vatoutand  Delavigne,  to  indulge  in  literature 
bis  father  friend.  He  wrote,  and  waited  as  they  pleased.  In  his  library  this  was  not 
and  rewaited  on  the  Duke  de  Belluno,  who  misplaced,  but  at  the  desk  of  a  copying 
could  not  plead  want  of  power,  for  he  was  clerk  it  was. 
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The  future  king’s  taste  came  rather  from 
a  desire  of  patronizing  the  fine  arts  and  the 
Muses,  than  from  the  intrinsic  love  of  them. 
He  was  always  in  his  loge  at  the  **  Frangais" 
during  a  first  representation,  afifecUng  to 
support  the  national  drama,  whilst  he  left 
the  opera  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the 
ultra-royalists.  In  art  he  employed  Horace 
Vernet  to  cover  the  walls  of  Versailles  with 
canvas  painted  a  la  toise.  When  a  patron  wants 
discernment  and  taste,  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  the  artist  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
universality  and  acuteness  of  French  taste 
for  the  arts;  and  yet  we  find  certain  facts 
tell  terribly  against  any  such  assumption. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  poor  Oeri- 
cault,  whose  last  moments,  or  last  days,  are 
told  in  these  memoirs.  Gericault  could  find 
no  purchaser  for  his  '*  Shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa,”  now  one  of  the  most  incontestable 
ornaments  of  the  Louvre.  After  his  death 
the  govemmeni.  was  induced  to  pay  an  in¬ 
significant  price  for  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  heads  cut  out  to  serve  as 
models  for  the  public  schools  of  design. 
What  Vandalism  was  here?  For,  if  painter 
and  picture  were  really  not  first  rate,  why 
give  his  works  as  models  to  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  ?  If  he  was  first  rate,  or  even  second 
rate,  why  mutilate  his  picture  ?  Gericault 
died  of  the  same  disease  that  poor  D’Orsay 
died  of,  carie  de$  vertibres,  which  he  got  in  a 
curious  and  negligent  way.  The  French 
have  a  bad  custom  of  wearing  a  steel  buckle 
behind  to  tighten  the  waistband  of  their 
trowsers.  As  this  would  not  fasten,  Geri¬ 
cault  tied  his,  and  made  a  knot  of  the  straps. 
His  horse  threw  him ;  these  made  a  bruise 
or  wound  on  bis  back- bone,  and  it  ended  in 
a  caries  which  carried  him  ofif. 

Henceforth  Alexandre  Dumas  gave  him¬ 
self  to  the  Drama,  and  gave  himself  to  it  as 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  order  to  succeed,  that 
is,  with  his  whole  soul.  Any  books  that  he 
ever  wrote  were  subsidiary  to  the  drama,  or 
exeerpta,  bits  tom  or  sav^  from  it.  Now, 
Dumas  is  an  excellent  dramaUst,  at  least  he 
possesses  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  drama,  and  had  he  sobriety,  patience, 
taste,  would  have  left  chef s-d' oeuvres  for  the 
stage.  And  yet,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  it  is 
as  a  narrator,  a  conteur,  that  Dumas  excels ; 
that  is,  in  the  quality  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  dramatic.  There  is  no  writer  who  can 
be  so  powerful  or  entrainant  in  narrating,  as 
the  readers  of  his  interminable  novels  can 
tell.  But  there  is  no  corps  of  novelists,  no 
temple  of  mere  letters;  whereas  there  is  a 
corps  of  dramatists,  and  they  have  not  one 


temple,  but  a  thousand.  A  dramatist  or  an 
actor  is,  therefore,  in  Dumas’s  eyes,  the  first 
character  in  existence,  the  first  personage  of 
his  age,  and  as  Corneille  eclipses  Richelieu, 
and  the  fame  of  Sophocles  that  of  even  Per¬ 
icles,  so  Dumas  would  say  to  Thiers,  to 
Guizot,  or  to  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  in 
their  chairs  of  pre-eminence  and  state,  "Ote- 
toi,  que  je  m'y  mette”  The  autobiography 
of  Dumas  is  thus,  in  truth,  a  history  of  the 
drama  in  France,  its  writers,  and  its  actors. 
And  in  this  history  of  them  is  a  great  deal 
to  interest ;  there  is  also  much  that  is  secca- 
tura.  We  willingly  read  accounts  and  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Talma,  Georges,  and  Duchesnois, 
as  well  as  of  three  or  four  of  the  first  drama¬ 
tists.  But  of  the  hoc  genus  omne,  of  whom 
Dumas  speaks,  and  at  considerable  length, 
the  English  reader  at  least  cares  not  one  but¬ 
ton.  There  will  thus  be  much  to  skip 
for  a  reader,  to  shorten  for  a  translator.  The 
portraiture  of  Talma,  and  the  sketches  of 
his  conversations  and  acquaintances,  are 
charming.  Georges  and  Talma  were,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  great  artistes  of  Napoleon’s 
age.  He  would  have  given  millions  for  first- 
rate  talent  in  any  department  of  literature, — 
that  is,  if  the  talent  would  make  homage 
and  obeisance  to  him,  as  Chateaubriand  did, 
and  as  De  Stael  did  not.  But  hik  reign  pro¬ 
duced,  besides  his  own  victories  and  civic 
achievements,  nothing  truly  great  or  sublime, 
save  an  actor  and  three  actresses.  Strange, 
that  there  should  be  the  rare  coincidence  in 
England  and  in  France,  of  great  theatrical 
talent,  and  such  small  dramatic  genius  to 
support  or  feed  it.  Our  Kembles,  Keans, 
and  Siddons  were  unfortunate  in  having  no 
Dumas  to  see  them  in  his  days  of  young 
enthusiasm,  and  theirs  of  mature  perfection, 
in  order  to  their  being  chronicled  and  de¬ 
picted. 

The  literary  sketches  are  fewer  than  the 
dramatic,  but  some  of  them  are  character¬ 
istic.  That  in  Madame  Girardin’s  saloon, 
where  Hugo  suggests  to  Theophile  Gautier 
his  verses  on  Corneille,  which  Arsene  Hous- 
saye  the  director  demands,  and  which  the 
censor  forbids,  is  a  striking  scene  of  yester¬ 
day  life.  The  political  anecdotes  are  neither 
go^  nor  original.  But  the  history  of  Maria 
Stella  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  Dumas, 
from  having  copied  the  papers  respecting 
her  in  the  bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
became  fully  aware  of  the  facts.  The 
story,  often  alluded  to,  but  never  told,  is, 
that  Egalite,  Duke  of  Orleans,  travelling  in 
Italy  with  his  family,  his  Duchess  was  con¬ 
fined  of  her  first-born.  It  was  a  girl,  the 
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8tory  goes,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  male 
child,  born  at  the  same  time  to  the  wife  of 
the  jailer  of  the  town.  It  is  an  easily  and, 
we  believe,  an  oft-invented  story.  But  the 
carious  part  of  it  is,  that  Maria  Stella,  who 
was  trained  up  as  the  jailer’s  daughter, 
brought  her  cause  before  the  Italian  courts, 
with  such  testimony  to  support  it,  that  she 
obtained  judgment  in  her  favor,  pronouncing 
her  the  eldest  child  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
thereby  declaring  Louis  Philippe  suppositi- 
Uous.  Maria  Stella  came  to  France  with 
these  proofs,  and  Louis  Philippe  gave  him¬ 
self  all  the  trouble  io  the  world  to  refute 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  he  be¬ 
came  king,  and  Maria  Stella  died  in  a  garret, 
though  certainly  a  well-conditioned  garret, 
of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  looking  on  the  Tuileries. 
Many  may  remember  her  windows,  which 
were  covered  in  front  with  wire,  so  as  to 
form  an  aviary,  and  to  attract  whole  legions 
of  sparrows.  This  concourse  of  volatiles 
drew  more  eyes  upon  Maria  Stella  and  her 
abode,  than  did  her  claim  to  be  a  princess  of 
the  House  of  Orleans. 

This  autobiography,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  /euiltetona^  or  the  daily  numbers  of 
“  La  Presse,”  and  which  have  only  just  been 
collected  in  volumes,  have  not  as  yet  come 
down  to  1880.  The  writer  is  still  immersed 
in  the  theatrical  and  literary  doings  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth’s  reign,  including  his  own 
early  dramas,  and  the  struggle  which  he 
'and  Hugo  undertook  against  the  classics. 
Apropos  of  these  he  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Madame  Dorval,  the  great  actress 
of  the  rising  romantic  school.  In  the  pages 
of  Dumas,  she  appears  an  angel  of  beauty 
and  voice.  In  our  recollection,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  actresses,  but  her 
features  were  vulgar,  and  the  want,  or  the 
apparent  want  of  a  roof  to  her  mouth,  gave 
to  her  voice  an  expression  perfectly  hideous, 
which  it  required  all  her  talent  to  redeem. 
Dumas’s  career  and  successes  as  a  dramatist 
deserve,  however,  to  be  treated  specially  and 
apart.  He  himself  has  as  yet  scarcely 
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entered  on  the  subject,  and  has  but  sketched 
the  character  of  his  predecessors.  His  por¬ 
traiture  of  Delavigne,  rather  of  the  harshest, 
has  led  to  some  controversy.  For  whilst 
St.  Beuve  in  his  ‘‘Causeries  de  Lundi”  has 
partly  taken  up  the  defence  of  Delavigne, 
Salvandy  has  published  a  long  essay  in  the 
“  Debats,”  not  merely  defending,  but  apo¬ 
theosizing  his  friend.  French  writers  of  the 
present  day,  indeed,  knowing  they  have 
been  forbidden  to  touch  on  politics,  have 
transferred  their  combats  to  the  literary  soil. 
And  the  merits  of  Paul  Louis  Courrier  or 
Chateaubriand  have  become  the  kind  of  top¬ 
ics  which  engross  the  essayist  and  the  critic. 

Of  the  highest  power  in  such  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  Dumas  is  not  so  succcessful  on  other 
topics.  For  example,  when  he  sketches 
England,  Dumas  is  rudely  ignorant.  He  has 
three  chapters  on  Byron  full  of  nonsense  and 
error.  As  many  on  the  Emperor  Alexander 
are  mere  book-making.  And  yet  even  in 
these  there  is  that  charm  of  vivacious  and 
agreeable  narrative,  which  compels  the  read¬ 
er  to  continue.  It  is  remarkable  how  in¬ 
tensely  French,  one  may  say,  indeed,  how 
narrowly  French  some  of  the  best  French 
writers  are.  Dumas,  Hugo,  Sue,  Scribe,  are 
all  French  in  their  prejudices  and  ignorance, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  qualities  of  vivacity, 
force,  and  dramatic  power.  Madame  Sand 
is  not  so  ultra-French,  and  Lamartine,  the 
best  writer  of  all,  perhaps  is  cosmopolite. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  this  auto¬ 
biography  will  be,  no  doubt,  where  it  begins 
to  treat  of  his  illustrious  cotemporaries, 
with  some  of  whom  he  is  on  the  worst,  but, 
with  others,  on  the  best  of  terms.  But  Du¬ 
mas  is  free-spoken.  He  promises  full-length 
pictures  of  all  his  literary  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  And  as  the  “Presse”  owes 
its  great  vogue  and  sale  to  these  publications, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  the  main  sheet 
of  poor  Dumas’s  resources  in  his  present  ex¬ 
ile,  we  may  expect  even  more  life  and  in¬ 
terest  from  what  is  to  come,  than  from  the 
I  parts  already  written. 
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THE  BARONESS 


The  Baroness  D’Oberkirch  was  bom  in 
June,  1'754,  in  Upper  Alsace,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Louis,  Baron  de  Walder, 
who  held  in  succession  several  military  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  was  president  of  the  resident  no¬ 
bility  in  the  circle  of  Suabia.  He  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  his  daughter,  we  are  told, 
was  baptized  in  the  parish  church,  “  in  the 
holy  evangelical  Protestant  faith.”  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  only  three  or  four 
years  old ;  and  her  early  training  was,  in 
consequence,  confided  to  her  godmother,  who 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  trust  with 
discretion  and  diligence.  Speaking  of  her 
father’s  castle,  Scliweighausen,  she  tells 
us : — “  We  lived  there  in  quiet  and  retire¬ 
ment,  receiving  the  visits  of  our  relatives  and 
friends,  praying  to  the  Lord,  and  practising 
his  holy  religion  ;  listening  to  the  spoken 
word  of  God,  and  treasuring  it  up  in  our 
bosoms.  Every  evening  we  assembled  round 
my  father,  who  endeavored  to  repay,  by  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  his  afifection,  the  loss 
we  had  sustained  in  my  mother.  We 
listened  to  his  conversations  with  my  uncles 
or  the  pious  clergymen  who  often  visited  us 
at  the  castle.  He  related  historical  facts, 
the  high  deeds  of  our  ancestors  and  of  the 
people  of  Alsace,  who  have  never  bent  be¬ 
neath  a  foreign  yoke,  and  scorned  to  admit  a 
master."  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  family  of  Duke  Frederick 
Eugene  de  Wurtemberg,  who  had  then  just 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Montboliard,  and 
the  intimacy  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship 
between  herself  and  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Paul,  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  “  I  was 
as  much  at  home,”  she  says,  with  this 
royal  family,  as  if  I  had  lived  with  them  all 
my  life.  She  who  was  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  Czars,  she  who  was  to  be  mistress 
of  half  Europe,  treated  me  as  a  sister — as 
an  equal.  She  lavished  on  me  the  tenderest 
affection  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence, 

*  Memoir*  of  the  Barone**  1/  Oberkirek,  VounUit 
de  Montbrimn.  Written  by  herself,  and  Edited  by 
her  Grandson,  the  Count  de  Montbrison.  In  S 
volumea.  London :  Colburn  and  Ca 
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and  allowed  me  to  enjoy  all  the  sweet  famili¬ 
arities  of  a  mutual  affection.”  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  terms  in  which  the 
Baroness  speaks  of  the  Princess  Dorothea. 
This  intimacy  was  maintained  through  very 
chequered  scenes,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  introduction  of  the  former  to  the  highest 
circles  of  French  society.  Her  natural 
temperament,  and  the  character  of  her  early 
training,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
brief  extract: — 

“  My  father  wished  to  go  to  Strasburg  this 
year,  1776.  We  were  delighted  with  our  visit ; 
the  society  was  of  the  highest  fashion,  numerous 
and  exce^ingly  gay.  I  began  to  love  balls  and 
futes ;  it  was  natural  at  my  age ;  however,  I  have 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the  severe 
morality  in  which  1  was  educated,  nor  swerved 
for  a  moment  from  the  hereditary  dignity  of  my 
family.  We  Protestants  are  accused  of  stiffnees; 
we  certainly  set  a  high  value  upon  reserve  in  the 
conduct  of  women,  and  strict  mo'al  principles. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  purest  happiness  is  to 
be  found  in  domestic  life,  in  a  close  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  honor,  and  a  solemn  respect  for  the 
holiness  of  the  marriage  tie.  We  are,  perhaps, 
on  that  account,  less  fascinating,  but  more  trust¬ 
worthy.” — Vol  i.,  pp.  73,  74. 

In  the  same  year  she  was  married  to  Baron 
D’Oberkirch,  an  estimable  man,  who,  though 
nearly  twenty  years  older  than  herself,  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  her  happiness  by  unceas¬ 
ing  kindness  and  much  deference  to  her 
wishes.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a 
daughter,  for  whose  special  edification  these 
“  Memoirs  ”  were  written.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  from  three  journals,  kept  in  1782, 
1784,  and  1786,  in  the  first  of  which  years 
she  accompanied  the  Princess  Dorothea, 
then  travelling  with  her  husband,  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  under  the  title  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  du  Nord  ;  and  in  the  last  two  she 
was  at  Paris,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon.  **  I  shall  often  be 
obliged,”  she  says,  **to  relate  things  alike 
repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  my  principles, 
but  which  portray  the  epoch  in  which  we 
live.  I  will,  however,  avoid  low  gossip,  not 
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possessing  a  talent  for  that  style  of  writing 
which  gives  such  things  currency.  I  recora 
facts  either  more  or  less  serious,  and  I  will 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  an  exact  adher¬ 
ence  to  truth.” 

It  has  been  necessary  to  premise  thus 
much,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  duly  es¬ 
timate  the  opinions  which  are  expressed  ;  and 
we  must  further  report,  for  their  information, 
that  the  Baroness  was  not  a  whit  behind  her 
contemporaries  in  the  importance  she  attach¬ 
ed  to  hereditary  distinctions,  then  approach¬ 
ing  so  terrible  a  crisis.  She  was  amongst 
the  most  ardent  worshippers  of  an  intermin¬ 
able  genealogy,  and  sometimes  exhibits  this 
weakness  in  a  ridiculous,  if  not  an  ofiFensive 
form.  Such  things  were  characteristic  of  her 
class  and  times  ;  nor  have  we  altogether  es¬ 
caped  the  infection.  Other  idols  have,  in¬ 
deed,  arisen.  Our  commercial  character  en¬ 
ables  wealth  to  compete  with  genealogy ; 
but  the  same  radical  evil  may  be  traced  un¬ 
der  the  various  forms  assumed.  It  is  an  un¬ 
healthy,  and  must  be  a  pernicious  state  of 
things,  when  the  accidents  of  birth  are  re¬ 
ceived  as  substitutes  for  personal  qualities, 
and  constitute  a  passport  to  society,  if  not 
to  respect,  whatever  the  folly  or  the  vices 
with  which  they  are  connected.  “  I  ask,” 
says  the  Baroness,  referring  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  marriage,  “  in  my  son-in-law  only  high 
birth  ;  there  is  a  rem^y  for  every  defect  but 
the  want  of  that.”  Had  her  wish  been 
gratified — and  we  know  not  whether  it  was 
so— she  might  still  have  had  a  knave  or  a 
fool  for  her  son-in-law, — so  short-sighted  j 
and  absurd  are  such  preferences.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  underrate  the  value  of  “  high 
birth,”  nor  are  we  the  abettors  of  a  levelling 
theory.  Let  not  hereditary  distinctions,  how¬ 
ever,  be  unduly  exalted.  Above  all,  let 
them  never  be  substitutes  for  personal  merit, 
or  an  occasion  of  reflecting  on  those  whose 
virtues  and  genius  point  them  out  as  the  true 
nobility  of  our  race. 

The  period  of  Madame  D’Oberkirch’s  en¬ 
trance  into  public  life  was  deeply  interesting 
in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
whose  vices  bad  rapidly  matured  the  disaf¬ 
fection  of  his  subjects.  A  slave  to  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  their  caprice  became  a  law  to  his 
kingdom,  and  the  corruption  of  the  court 
spread  like  a  terrible  infection  through  the 
land.  Few  monarchs  were  more  worthless. 
There  were  no  redeeming  qualities  in  his 
character  or  policy  ;  and  his  licentiousness 
was  sometimes  indulged  in  forms  so  gross  as 
to  make  the  stoutest  worshippers  of  royalty 


tremble  and  blush.  This  monarch  died  in 
1774,  having  accomplished  no  other  end  than 
that  of  preparing  the  tragedy  which  followed. 
Our  fathers  were  horrified  at  the  atrocities 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  Such  deeds  had  never  been 
perpetrated  before.  Individuals  may  have 
equalled  the  wickedness  of  some  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobin  leaders  ;  but  history  records  no  paral¬ 
lel  of  a  great  people  surrendered  to  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  furious  and  malignant  passions,  or 
rather  of  the  scum  of  a  populous  city  carrying 
on  for  a  time  a  successful  crusade  against  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  the  yet  nobler  endowtsmen  of  intellect 
and  virtue.  Looking  at  the  barbarities  daily 
practised,  our  fathers  could  not  find  terms 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  revolutionists.  In  their  horror 
at  what  they  heard  and  saw,  they  forgot  the 
mitigating  circumstances  which  might  have 
been  pleaded,  and  which  go  to  show  that 
though  the  Robespierres  and  the  Marats  of 
the  revolution  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  foul¬ 
est  crimes,  their  guilt  was  shared  with  their 
victims,  and  grew  out  of  the  example  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  The 
tragedy  enacted  under  Louis  XVI.  was  the 
terrible  retribution  of  a  maddened  and  im- 
bruted  people  for  ages  of  misgovernment. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
Sansculotism  of  Paris  should  start  at  once 
full  grown  on  its  diabolical  career.  It  had 
been  nurtured  from  ancient  times.  Kings 
and  queens,  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy, 
had  contributed  to  its  growth.  With  a 
blindness  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
they  had  heaped  up  wrath  against  the  day 
of  wrath  ;  and  when  at  length  the  hour  of 
vengeance  came,  their  own  frivolities  and 
crimes  had  prepared  the  instruments  of  their 
torture.  So  brutal  and  ferocious  a  commu¬ 
nity  could  be  formed  only  by  grinding  op¬ 
pression,  the  lowest  grade  of  poverty,  unpar¬ 
alleled  ignorance,  and  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  immoralities  and  baseness  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  The  leaders  of  the  French 
had  sown  the  wind,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
strange  that  they  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

The  chief  interest  of  such  works  as  the 
present  consists  in  the  illustrations  they  af¬ 
ford  of  the  preparation  silently  going  on  for 
this  terrible  consummation.  Madame  D’Ober- 
kirch  was  no  genius.  Her  mental  powers 
were  not  above  the  ordinary  level ;  she  was 
incapable  of  seeing  further  than  other  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  her  morality,  though  superior  to 
her  class,  was  not  so  rigid  and  high-toned 
as  to  make  her  fully  sensible  of  the  corrup- 
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lion  and  worthlessness  which  reigned  about 
her.  Yet  she  was  a  woman  of  quick  obser¬ 
vation,  and  happily  adopted  the  plan  of  not¬ 
ing  down  much  of  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  best  society,  and 
supplies  many  touching,  though  undesigned, 
illustrations  of  the  process  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  elicit  so  dark  and  tragical  a  result. 
Many  of  her  records  are  mere  trifles  with 
which  we  could  readily  dispense,  were  it  not 
that  they  yield  a  glimpse  into  the  hollowness 
and  corruption  of  the  society  whose  exterior 
was  so  fascinating.  It  was  the  whiteness  of 
the  sepulchre,  the  beauty  of  consumption. 
Men  gazed  upon  it  with  admiration,  and  lived 
on  its  smile  ;  but  when  its  hour  came  they 
saw  only  the  contents  of  the  grave,  or  the 
ghastly  hue  of  death.  But  it  is  time  we  turn 
to  the  volumes  themselves ;  and  we  are  mis¬ 
taken  if  our  readers,  amidst  much  that  is 
worthless,  will  not  discover  many  things  to 
interest  and  inform  them. 

Marie  Antoinette  is  one  of  those  historical 
personages  about  whom  it  is  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth.  Her  personal  beauty  and 
tragical  death  invest  her  with  a  charm  against 
which  the  most  phlegmatic  are  not  proof, 
while  they  array  in  her  defence  the  chivalry 
of  gallant  and  noble  natures.  The  sublime 
genius  of  Burke  found  here  an  inspiring 
theme ;  and  even  the  rigid  moralist,  in  cen¬ 
suring  the  frivolities  and  evil  counsels  of  the 
queen,  is  unconsciously  influenced  by  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  woman.  She  was  married  to 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  in  1770, 
and  is  described  as  of  exquisite  beauty.  Her 
popularity  was  at  first  great ;  she  was  the 
idol  of  the  court,  and  the  people  sympa¬ 
thized  with  their  superiors.  “  The  queen,” 
says  our  author,  in  the  year  1784,  “looked 
more  than  usually  beautiful ;  and  she  was 
very  well  received,  for  she  was  then  beloved  ; 
people  had  not  yet  begun  to  calumniate  her, 
or  if  they  did  it  was  not  publicly.”  Our 
author’s  introduction  to  the  queen  was  under 
advantageous  circumstances.  She  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Countess  du  Nord,  which 
induced  her  majesty  to  dispense  with  the 
ordinary  form  of  presentation.  The  Russian 
court  were  engaged  to  dine  with  the  royal 
family,  and  the  following  brief  sketch  intro¬ 
duces  a  brilliant  scene,  of  which  history  re¬ 
cords  few  parallels : — 

“The  grand-ducheM  shone  at  this  dinner,  and 
displayed  an  intelligence  and  tact  very  uncommon 
at  her  age.  The  etiquette  observed  at  public  re¬ 
ceptions  at  court  is  so  fatiguing  and  wearisome 
o  princes  that  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  ever 


become  reconciled  to  it.  After  dinner,  the  entire 
court  assembled  in  the  saloon  ‘de  la  paix,’  where 
there  was  to  be  a  concert.  There  were  places  in 
the  gallery  for  persons  who  had  been  presented, 
but  had  not  received  invitations  from  the  queen. 
The  palace  was  all  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  on 
days  of  high  ceremonial.  A  thousand  chandeliers 
depended  from  the  ceilings,  and  every  bracket 
supported  a  branch  holding  forty  wax-lights. 
The  effect  was  magical.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  splendor 
ana  richness  of  the  decorations,  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  dresses,  or  of  the  matchless  brauty 
of  the  queen,  who  lent  a  grace  and  charm  to 
everything  around  her. 

“  Her  majesty  was  told  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  grand-duchess, 
but  that,  not  being  a  Russian,  I  could  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  her.  She  immediately  sent  me  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  tier  concert,  and  whilst  we  were  at 
dinner,  a  lady  of  the  court  called  on  me  to  say 
that  the  queen  would  dispense  with  the  ceremony 
of  my  presentation. 

“  ‘  Madame,’  said  the  queen  to  the  Countess  du 
Nord,  *  it  would  have  been  a  strange  oversight  in 
me  to  have  separated  you  from  your  friend  at  the 
very  moment  that  I  was  seeking  to  surround  you 
with  everything  that  could  give  you  pleasure.’ 

“  Her  majesty  received  me  with  excessive 
goodness  and  amiability,  and  said — 

“  ‘  Madame,  I  do  not  know  which  I  ought  to 
envy  most,  you  the  friendship  of  the  Countess  du 
Nord,  or  her  the  possession  of  so  faithful  a  friend, 
as  I  understand  yon  to  be.’ 

“  Never  shall  these  words  be  effaced  from  my 
remembrance,  nor  the  gentle  glance  by  which 
they  were  accompanied. 

“  Tlie  queen  made  me  sit  behind  her  and  the 
Countess  du  Nord,  between  Madame  de  Becken- 
dorf  and  Madame  de  Vergennes,  and  did  me  the 
honor  of  addressing  me  five  or  six  times  during 
the  concert. 

“  ‘  You  come  from  a  province,  baroness,  that  I 
thought  very  beautiful  and  very  loyal  when  I 
passed  through  it.  I  never  can  forget  that  I  was 
there  first  greeted  by  the  French ;  that  it  was 
there  they  first  called  me  their  queen.’ 

“  She  asked  me,  a  little  while  after,  how  many 
children  I  had,  and  when  I  replied  that  I  had  but 
one  daughter,  she  said — 

“  ‘  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have  not  a  son  ;  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  one,  as  1  am  sure  that  he 
would  serve  the  king  as  faithfully  as  his  ances¬ 
tors  have  done.’  ” — Ib.  pp.  242 — 244. 

Louis  XVI.  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
opposite  of  his  queen.  He  was  “  very  timid, 
and  always  a  little  embarrassed  by  ceremoni¬ 
als.”  His  habits,  moreover,  were  simple ; 
and  had  he  fallen  on  other  times,  and  l^en 
surrounded  by  councillors  whom  he  might 
safely  have  trusted,  he  would  have  possessed 
the  good-will,  though  he  could  never  have 
commanded  the  admiration  or  respect  of  his 
people.  It  was  his  unhappiness  to  inherit 
the  odium  due  to  the  misgovemment  and 
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▼ices  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  own  in¬ 
firmity  of  purpose  and  feebleness  of  charac¬ 
ter  unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  which 
had  at  length  risen  above  its  artificial  em¬ 
bankments.  He  bad  no  settled  principles, 
was  weak  and  vacillating,  and  sUxxl  aghast 
at  the  tempest  which  was  raging,  in  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  his  people, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  epoch  which  bad 
arrived.  He  was  the  tool  of  his  court,  and 
was  swayed  to  and  fro,  according  to  the  ca¬ 
price  or  passion  of  his  queen. 

“Asa  recreation,  Madame  Borabelles  took  me 
to  visit  the  apartments  and  cabinets  of  the  king, 
which  1  had  not  yet  seen.  They  were  not  so 
handsome  or  as  much  ornamented  as  those  of  the 
queen.  The  simplicity  of  Louis  XVI.’s  taste  is 
seen  in  everything  about  him.  We  ascended  by 
a  private  staircase  to  a  small  room  at  the  very  top 
of  the  palace,  where  the  king  works  as  a  lock¬ 
smith,  an  occupation  in  which  he  takes  great 
pleasure.  As  1  entered  this  apartment,  filled  with 
tools,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  these  evidences 
of  the  simple  tastes  of  so  great  a  monarch.” — Ib. 
p.  267. 

Such  tastes,  unassociated  with  other  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  regal  order,  were  not  adapted  to 
an  age  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  in  which 
the  worst  forms  of  vice  were  practised. 
Never  was  a  community  more  thoroughly 
corrupt  than  Paris  at  this  time.  It  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  pandemonium  which 
modern  history  presents.  From  the  throne 
to  the  garret  or  the  cellar,  from  the  noble  of 
ancient  lineage  to  the  poorest  mechanic,  it 
was  one  mass  of  evil.  ^Ifishness,  rapacity, 
lust,  matrimonial  infidelity,  brutalizing  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  most  grovelling  superstition, 
were  the  reigning  divinities,  and  their  tem¬ 
ples  were  crowded  by  worshippers  who  were 
earnest  in  nothing  else.  Of  this  state  of 
things  the  baroness  affords  an  occasional  and 
partial  glimpse : — 

“  One  of  the  ulcers  of  society,  which  is  every 
day  becoming  more  envenomed,  and  which  will 
prove  fatal  if  a  remedy  be  not  applied,  is  the  at¬ 
tention  paid  by  gentlemen  to  actresses  and  to 
women  who  disregard  the  ties  of  marriage.  They 
devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  them,  not 
publicly,  for  they  dare  not  do  that,  but  in  private. 
How  many  men  ruin  their  properties  to  deck  such 
women  with  gold  and  jewels  !  It  is  an  unparal¬ 
leled  scandal,  repugnant  to  every  upright  mind, 
and  to  which  no  remedy  has  been  yet  applied,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lamentations  of  families.  I  have 
no  desire  to  set  myself  up  as  a  moralist,  but  I 
confess  that  I  have  often  congratulated  myself 
upon  not  having  a  son,  that  I  may  be  free  of  this 
and  other  embarrassments. 

“  A  spirit  of  unbridled  license  is  abroad.  The 


free-and-easy  manners  which  gentlemen  acquired 
in  the  society  of  these  '  demoiselles’  have  spread 
their  contagion  in  circles  within  which  deference 
should  never  be  laid  aside.  Loose  expressions 
are  used  in  presence  of  the  most  respectable  wo¬ 
men.  This  is  a  t’ait  of  manners  that  1  would 
not  wish  to  omit,  and  of  which  the  source  is  very 
remote.  Volumes  may  be  written  on  this  truth, 
which  is  ‘too  true,’  as  Figaro  says.” — Ib.  pp. 
320,  322. 

The  character  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  is  thus  briefly 
sketched.  He  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  at 
Montbeliard : — 

“  We  were  afterwards  presented  to  Joseph, 
who  made  a  most  agreeable  impression  on  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  proud — not  of  his  high  position, 
but  of  his  personal  superiority.  He  was  very  tall, 
but  held  himself  perfectly  straight.  Hd  wore  a 
wig,  which  he  sometimes,  unconsciously,  pulled 
awry.  His  manners  were  noble  and  simple,  too 
simple,  perhaps ;  and  certainly  his  visit  did  no 
service  to  France,  where  it  tended  to  bring  royal¬ 
ty  into  discredit  by  putting  kings  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  who  were  not  slow 
to  profit  by  the  circumstance.  Joseph  II.’s  sense 
of  justice,  his  moderation,  his  humanity,  made 
him  adored  by  his  subjects,  whilst  his  gracious  and 
unaffected  manners  inspired  at  first  sight  as  much 
affection  as  respect.  I  have  already  expressed 
this  opinion,  and  I  now  repeat  it.  1  have  but  one 
reproach  to  make  him,  it  is  on  the  subject  of 
philosophic  tendencies.  He  ambilioned,  it  is  said, 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Frederick. 
He  wished  to  digest  and  put  into  operation  a  new 
plan  of  government  conformable  to  his  new  ideas. 
As  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  would  allow  me 
to  judge,  1  think  that  he  made  a  mistake.  All 
philosopher  as  he  was,  he  did  not  cal',  to  see  M. 
de  Voltaire,  at  Ferney,  a  loss  for  which  the  patri¬ 
arch  could  scarcely  console  himself.” — Ib.  pp. 
172,  173. 

Of  the  character  of  Paul  we  have  a  much 
more  favorable  account  than  is  usual.  He 
is  known  to  history  as  an  eccentric  and  im¬ 
pulsive  monarch,  whose  reign  did  not  realize 
its  early  promise.  His  assassination  in  1801 
dissolved  the  Baltic  coalition,  which  had  se¬ 
riously  threatened  British  interests.  By  our 
countrymen  his  faults  have  been  magnified 
by  the  medium  through  which  he  has  been 
viewed.  His  early  secession  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  alliance,  the  embargo  he  laid  on  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  in  Russian  ports,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  he  cherished  towards  Bonaparte, 
have  served  to  magnify  our  estimate  of  his 
faults,  and  to  conceal  the  better  qualities  of 
his  character  and  policy.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Dorothea  in  1776, 
he  was  under  the  imperious  rule  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  power. 
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and  sought  to  prevent  his  taking  part  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs.  The  princess,  shortly  after 
her  marriage,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  im¬ 
passioned  affection,  as  “  the  most  adorable  of 
husbands and  six  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  is  thus 
described  by  our  author: — “His  hrst  ap¬ 
pearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He  was 
very  small,  and  his  face  would  be  considered 
plain  even  among  the  northern  races ;  but 
on  a  nearer  view,  his  features  revealed  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  his 
eyes  were  brilliant  and  animated,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  astute  smile  that  played 
about  his  lips,  his  countenance  wore  an  ha¬ 
bitual  air  of  calmness  and  repose.” 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  thousand  times 
more  interesting  than  the  notices  given  of 
the  salons  and  beauties  of  Paris.  It  exhibits, 
in  a  most  favorable  light,  the  character  of 
the  distinguished  personages  to  whom  it  re¬ 
lates,  and  increases  our  regret  that  the  arch¬ 
duke  was  not  placed  in  circumstances  suited 
to  develop  and  mature  the  better  qualities  of 
his  mind.  Speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  collegi¬ 
ate  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  baroness 
tells  us; — 

“  At  the  moment  that  we  came  out  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  children  attached  to  the  choir, 
and  who  was  attending  the  clergyman  engaged  in 
doing  the  honors  to  their  imperial  highnesses, 
gave  an  affectionate  salute  to  a  poor  woman  who 
was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  column.  She  held 
upon  her  knees  a  crippled  child  covered  with  a 
few  rags.  The  grand-duke,  whose  glance  nothing 
can  escape,  saw  the  sign  of  recognition,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  poverty  of  the  poor  woman  :  he  stopped, 
and  asked  if  this  child  was  hers.  The  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  astonished  at  being  addressed  by  so  great  a 
personage,  appeared  stupefied,  and  neither  rose 
nor  answered.  The  canon  repeated  the  question 
a  little  more  sharply. 

“  ‘  SoAly,  softly,  M.  Canon,’  said  the  prince, 
‘  do  not  embarrass  this  poor  woman ;  she  will 
comprehend  better  in  a  minute.  Is  this  child 
yours,  my  good  woman  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh  yes,  sir,  it  is  indeed  mine  !  but  it  would 
not  be  alive  now  but  for  that  little  angel  that  is 
standing  there  behind  his  reverence.’ 

“  Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  the  little 
choir-boy,  who  drew  back  quite  ashamed. 

“  *  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  performing  a  good 
action,’  said  the  prince.  *Come,  tell  us  what 
this  child  has  done  for  you,  and  we  will  see  if 
there  be  any  means  of  recompensing  him,  by  aid¬ 
ing  him  in  his  work  of  charity,  la  be  a  relation 
of  yours  T’ 

“  No,  sir,  he  is  not  a  relation  v  but  1  love  him 
as  much  as  I  do  my  daughter.’ 

“  And  then  the  poor  woman,  who  had  quite  re¬ 
covered  from  her  embarrassment,  related  how, 
on  Palm-ISunday,  she  was  returning  from  the 


gate  of  the  church,  where  she  had  been  asking 
alms,  and  how  she  found  herself  and  her  little 
daughter  entangled  amid  a  crowd  of  carriages 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  officiated 
on  that  day.  Very  much  alarm^,  she  attempt¬ 
ed  to  run,  her  foot  slipped,  she  fell  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  her  child  was  thrown  forward  at  some 
paces  distant.  The  little  girl’s  arm  was  broken, 
and  she  would  have  been  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  horse  were  it  not  for  little  Hans,  who  sprang 
towards  her,  and  bore  her  away  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life.  Since  that  day  he  shared  with  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  daughter  the  fruits  of  his  labors  :  himself 
an  orphan,  and  without  relations,  he  adopted  those 
that  Providence  had  sent  him,  and  endeavored  to 
support  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved.  11c  was 
bound  to  a  wheelwright,  and  earned  fiAeen  sous 
per  day,  besides  what  he  gained  at  tlie  chapter. 
All  his  earnings  were  given  to  his  adopted  mo¬ 
ther;  but  as  the  little  girl  had  never  recovered  the 
effects  of  her  accident,  the  entire  wa.s  expended 
at  the  apothecary’s  in  drugs.  He  had  scarcely 
enough  to  eat,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  generous  Hans  cheerfully  submitted 
to  every  privation.  The  grand-duchess,  with 
tearful  eyes,  poured  the  contents  of  her  purse  in¬ 
to  the  apron  of  the  poor  woman ;  who,  having 
never  before  seen  so  much  money,  thought  that  it 
was  all  a  dream. 

“  ‘  1  am  sure  that  in  doing  this,  I  recompense 
Hans  more  largely  than  if  1  gave  him  twice  that 
sum  for  himself.  But  he  shall  not  be  forgotten.’ 

“  Their  imperial  highnesses  purchased  for  Hans 
the  establishment  of  a  wheelwright,  which  was  to 
be  worked  for  him  until  he  should  be  of  an  age  to 
undertake  the  management  of  it  himself.” — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  130-132. 

The  frivolity  and  unreflecting  joyousness 
of  the  Parisians  are  frequently  noticed  ;  and 
those  who  looked  only  at  the  surface,  and 
estimated  the  state  of  things  in  France  by 
the  standard  of  other  countries,  might  well 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  times.  “  All  were 
so  gay,”  remarks  our  author,  “  cries  of  joy, 
hurras,  and  shouts  of  applause,  re-echoed 
from  all  sides.  They  drank  and  sang  to  their 
full  content,  while  some  danced  to  the  sound 
of  music.”  Who  could  foresee  in  this  gaiety 
and  lightness  of  heart  the  ferocity  and  blood¬ 
thirstiness  which  were  so  soon  to  render  Paris 
an  Aceldama  ?  The  earth  was  clothed  with 
beauty  ;  and  the  gay  walkers  upon  it  knew 
nothing  of  the  terrible  convulsion  whose  ma¬ 
terials  were  gathering  below.  The  same 
features  continued  to  distinguish  French  so¬ 
ciety  at  a  later  period.  Speaking  of  1784, 
the  Baroness  tells  us: — “After  the  opera, 
we  went  to  the  Tuileries,  then  the  fashionable 
promenade  ;  but  as  the  Parisians  do  every¬ 
thing  through  caprice,  they  selected  one 
alley,  and  would  not  take  a  step  in  any  of 
the  others.  All  were  suffocating ;  some  per¬ 
sons  almost  fought.  The  buttons  of  the 
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gentlemen’s  coats  carried  off  the  lace  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  ladies’  mantelets ;  falbalas  were 
torn  by  the  pommels  of  swords,  and  flounces 
of  point  lace  were  sometimes  seen  dangling 
from  the  end  of  a  scabbard.” 

Some  few  men  of  profounder  reflection 
than  ordinary  looked  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  dreaded  the  storm  that  was 
gathering.  Society  was,  indeed,  corrupted 
to  its  very  core ;  and,  as  is  common  at  such 
times,  a  host  of  strange  fantasies  were  abroad, 
each  of  which  had  its  zealous  abettor.  Even 
such  observers  as  Madame  D’Oberkirch  could 
not  at  all  times  free  themselves  from  gloomy 
apprehensions.  “  Is  it  not  strange,”  she 
asks,  “  that  this  century,  so  immoral,  so 
philosophically  boastful,  and  so  skeptical, 
has,  as  it  approaches  its  close,  become  not 
believing,  but  credulous,  superstitious,  and 
inclined  to  the  marvellous  ?  It  is  like  an  aged 
sinner  who  trembles  at  the  thought  of  hell, 
and  fancies  that  he  repents  because  he  fears. 
Around,  one  can  scarce  see  anything  but 
sorcerers,  adepts,  prophets,  and  necroman¬ 
cers  ;  and  every  one  has  visions,  presenti¬ 
ments — and,  strange  to  say,  all  are  bloody, 
all  threatening.  What  will  be  the  latter 
years  of  this  century,  which  was  so  brilliant 
at  its  commencement,  during  which  so  much 
has  been  written  in  proof  of  its  Utopian  theo¬ 
ries  of  materialism,  and  which  now  can  think 
only  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  superiority  over 
the  body,  and  over  instinct !  I  dare  not  think 
of  it.  All  that  an  impartial  person  can  or 
ought  to  do  is,  to  lay  before  the  world  all 
they  see,  all  they  hear,  and  leave  to  posterity 
the  decision  that  we  cannot  give.  One  can¬ 
not  be  at  the  same  time  judge  and  partisan.” 

At  a  still  later  period,  ^ter  reporting  a 
discreditable  anecdote  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
she  remarks,  “  How  depraved  is  the  present 
generation !  Ood  alone  only  knows  when 
all  this  will  end !”  This  is  the  language,  be 
it  remembered,  not  of  a  philosopher  or  a 
prude,  but  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  superior, 
it  is  true,  to  the  morals  of  her  class,  but  not 
disposed  to  magnify  their  vices,  or  to  apply 
to  human  conduct  a  standard  of  ideal  ex¬ 
cellence.  And  yet  we  are  called  on  by  maud¬ 
lin  sentimentalists  to  regard  the  victims  of 
the  revolution  with  unmixed  sympathy.  We 
can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  pity  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  under  whatever  form  it  appears, 
but  cannot  so  far  confound  good  and  evil,  as 
to  invest  the  effete  libertines  and  licentious 
beauties  of  the  salons  and  theatres  of  Paris 
with  the  virtues  which  entitle  to  respect  and 
admiration.  They  paid  a  bitter  penalty; 
but  no  sound  moralist,  even  while  condemn¬ 


ing  the  agents  of  their  punishment,  will 
overlook  their  demerit  and  guilt.  As  they 
sowed,  so  they  reaped,  and  the  tale  of  their 
sorrows  reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  man¬ 
kind.  The  literary  men,  to  whom  it  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  attribute  so  many  of  the  evils 
which  visited  France,  were  no  favorites  with 
our  author.  “  I  consider  these  men,”  she 
says,  “  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  later 
misfortunes  of  France,  and  detest  them  with 
all  my  soul.” 

Madame  de  SUiel,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  is  sketched  with  the  bitterness 
of  a  devotee  to  the  old  order  of  things  ;  yet 
the  superiority  of  her  genius  is  admitted. 
The  writer  had  too  much  good  sense  to  deny 
the  latter,  though  her  attachment  to  fashions 
which  were  passing  away  led  her  to  mis¬ 
understand  what  she  terms  the  ‘  prudery’  of 
the  illus'rious  Genevese. 

‘  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  was  very  ill  to-day, 
and  sent  for  me  early.  I  went,  and  remained  the 
entire  day  with  her.  She  received  a  great  many 
visits  this  day,  during  which  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  court  and  city,  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  neighbor  was  not  spared. 
The  chief  topic  was,  the  presentation  of  .Madame 
de  Stael,  whose  inelegant  appearance  was  thought 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  refinement  of  \Vr- 
sailles.  She  was  described  as  ugly,  awkward, 
and  affected.  M.  de  Stael,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  handsome  and  well  bred,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  little  pleased  by  the  impression  that  his  wife 
made.  Since  her  marriage,  .Madame  de  Stael 
has  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous  by  her  pru¬ 
dery  and  pretensions,  and  has  the  blindness  to  mis¬ 
take  the  starched  manners  of  Geneva  and  the 
impertinent  airs  of  a  parvenue  for  the  deportment 
of  a  fine  lady.  Her  mother,  Madame  Necker, 
who  is  the  most  detestable  pedant  in  the  world, 
has  been  exceedingly  ungrateful  to  .M.  Thelusson, 
with  whom  .M.  Necker  was  cashier,  and  to  wliom 
he  owes  all  his  success.  M.  Necker  is  univer¬ 
sally  detested,  on  account  of  the  injury  that  his 
system  has  done ;  and  this  prejudice  against  the 
father  is  an  injury  to  the  daugtiter,  who  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  woman  of  genius,  although  her  ideas 
have  taken  a  false  direction,  and  her  Genevese 
origin  is  constantly  revealing  itself,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  her  understanding  and  the 
dignity  of  her  position.” — Vol.  iii.  pp.  2^,  207. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  of  the  times  of  the  Regency, 
which  was  told  our  author  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Morney,  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  who 
was  governor  of  St.  Cloud  at  the  time  of  her 
visit  to  that  celebrated  palace.  The  cheva¬ 
lier  had  been  page  to  the  Regent  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  whom  and  of  his 
court  he  related  many  incidents.  Being  ask- 
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ed  what  he  was  thinking  of  at  the  time  of  | 
her  arrival,  he  replied — 

‘“What  was  I  thinking  of?  I  was  thinking 
of  a  circumstance  that  few  persons  know,  that 
happened  here  one  evening,  when  I  was  but  six¬ 
teen,  and  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to 
tell.” 

‘  “  But  you  will  tell  it  to  us,  chevalier,”  said  I, 
softly ;  “  it  will  give  us  so  much  pleasure.” 

‘  “  Yes,  I  may  tell  it  io  you,  who  are  Germans, 
and  will  not  laugh  at  it.  I  could  have  laughed 
at  it  myself  when  I  was  young,  not  so  young  as 
twenty  or  sixteen ;  then,  I  can  assure  you,  I  look¬ 
ed  on  it  as  seriously  as  the  actors  in  the  tale 
themselves.  Well,  then,  at  this  cascade,  where  I 
am  now  sitting  old  and  infirm,  I  have  seen  on  a 
lovely  night  in  autumn.  Mademoiselle  Orleans,  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  God  ever  made, 
kneeling  beside  my  poor  fellow-page,  M.  Saint 
Maixent  (a  noble  gentleman  from  Anjou),  and 
heard  them  both  vow  eternal  fidelity.  The  prin¬ 
cess  swore  to  enter  a  convent,  and  he  to  seek 
death  upon  the  battle-field ;  and  they  were  both 
faithful  to  their  promises  :  she  became  abbess  of 
Cbelles,  and  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  breast 
from  the  firelock  of  a  Spaniard.  He  was  not 
twenty  :  ’tis  only  in  early  youth  that  one  has  suffi¬ 
cient  romance  to  commit  such  sublime  extrava¬ 
gance.” 

‘  “  What,  M.  le  chevalier,  he  sought  death  in 
battle,  and  she  retired  to  a  convent  ?  They  must 
have  loved  each  otlier  then  ?” 

‘  “  Of  course,  they  loved  each  other ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  poked  her  nose  every¬ 
where  like  a  ferret,  suspected  it.  They  at  first 
wished  to  marry  and  run  away  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  princess,  her  lover  was  an  honest  man, 
and  would  not  degrade  the  royal  family.  She  was 
quite  determined,  and  nothing  else  could  restrain 
her.  All  the  regent’s  daughters  were  so  strange  ! 
The  lovers  came  here  to  breathe  their  last  adieu, 
whilst  I  and  one  of  the  princess’s  women  kept 
watch.  The  princess  wished  to  fly ;  but  St. 
Maixent  begg^  her  not  to  destroy  her  future 
peace  by  such  an  act,  and  to  submit  to  fate,  since 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  united.  He 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  swore  upon  his 
honor  that  no  other  should  ever  possess  his  love  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  obtain  the  only  happiness  he 
desired  on  this  earth,  he  would  seek  an  honorable 
death.  1  see  the  whole  scene  again ;  there  is  the 


opening  between  the  trees,  that  allows  the  moon¬ 
light  to  show  their  graceful  and  youthful  forms, 
and  there  I  see  the  princess  kneel  beside  her  lover, 
and  swear  that  she  would  never  marry,  that  she 
would  leave  the  court  and  p)  into  a  convent. 

‘  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?’  saiushe ;  ‘  destiny  can¬ 
not  separate  us  altorether.’  He  kissed  her  hands 
and  wept  passionately,  and  I,  though  only  a  spec¬ 
tator,  cried  like  a  child. 

The  princess  kept  her  word,  and,  spite  of  all 
the  entreaties  and  commands  of  her  family,  retir¬ 
ed  to  Chelles.  A  thousand  diflerent  reasons  were 
given  for  her  conduct ;  some  even  said  that  she 
was  attached  to  her  dancing-master,  Caucheran ; 
but  I  have  told  you  the  real  cause.  The  duchess 
took  very  good  care  not  to  publish  this,  as  she  did 
everything ;  she  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  had 
the  most  deadly  horror  of  a  misalliance.  Poor  St- 
Maixent !  He  was  worthy  of  being  loved  ;  I  have 
never  met  any  one  like  him  since.”  ’ — Ib.  pp.  3-6. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  which 
illustrates  more  fully  the  period  to  which  it 
relates  than  the  one  before  us.  The  Baron¬ 
ess  D’Oberkirch  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of 
her  day.  She  was  frequently  in  the  society 
of  emperors  and  kings,  queens  and  duchesses, 
and  her  faculty  of  observation,  and  habit  of 
immediately  recording  her  impression,  render 
her  volumes  as  instructive  as  they  are  enter¬ 
taining.  The  most  fastidious  may  read  them 
without  offence,  for,  though  pleased  occasion¬ 
ally  with  a  little  scandal,  she  scrupulously 
avoids  the  grosser  class  of  anecdotes  with 
which  French  memoirs  frequently  abound. 
Nor  does  this  omission  detract  from  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  her  picture.  The  best  informed 
may  gather  fresh  knowledge  from  her  pages, 
while  all  will  be  pleased  with  the  variety  of 
her  experience,  and  the  tact  with  which  she 
has  exhibited  the  more  prominent  features  of 
French  fashionable  life.  We  commend  her 
‘  Memoirs’  as  a  work  of  light,  pleasant,  and 
instructive  reading,  from  which  some  expla¬ 
nation  may  be  gathered  of  a  social  problem 
that  has  perplexed  and  mystified  many  sub¬ 
tle  minds. 


The  P.iXM  Pbess. — Tbe  press  of  Paris  has  gener-  I 
ally  fallen  off  in  circulation  since  Louis  NaMleon 
deprived  it  of  liberty.  The  Joumml  det  Dehatt 
alone  has  kept  at  its  previous  flnre  of  12,000  eo- 
piea  Tbe  ConUitutionnel,  which,  previous  to  the 
eoupd^Uat,  circulated  S0,000  copies,  rose  soon  after- 
wara  to  8^000,  as  it  was  then  tbe  special  organ  of 
the  nsar]>er,  but  has  anoe  fallen  off  to  some  26,000, 
notwith^ndiog  a  redaction  of  its  price  to  82  franca, 
or  $0  a  year,  which  is  considerably  leas  than  the 
eost  of  paper  and  stampa  This  journal  has,  how¬ 
ever,  just  been  sold  to  M.  Mires,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Pays,  a  rival  establishment,  and  now  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  sum  of  1,600,000  francs. 


or  about  $300,000.  The  Pays  sold  18,000  copie* 
before  December ;  it  now  sells  no  more  than  11,000* 
The  Siede,  the  organ  of  the  Cavaignac  Republican* 
has  fallen  frrum  28,000  to  20,000 ;  the  Prettt,  Oi- 
rardin’s  paper,  fr'om  21,000  to  12,000;  the  Pafrt* 
from  24,000  to  18,000;  the  OazetU  d$  Franc*,  Le¬ 
gitimist,  from  8,700  to  8,200;  the  Uni**r*,  Catho¬ 
lic,  from  9,000  to  6,000 ;  the  AuembU*  Nation*^ 
Fnsionist,  fr^>m  12,000  to  6,600;  the  Uni(^  Legiti¬ 
mist,  from  6,000  to  4,000.  The  dreulation  of  the 
entire  daily  press  of  Paris,  excepting  the  MoniUur, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Ciovemment,  has  fallen  off 
some  66,000  sheets  daily  under  the  reign  of  the  new 
Napoleon. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  MARTIAL  ENTHUSIASM. 


Two  very  dissimilar  scenes,  at  one  time 
contrasted  in  our  mind,  moved  us  to  certain 
anxieties,  inducing  the  present  reflections. 
In  the  Parisian  field  of  Mars,  a  multitude  of 
admiring  gazers  saw  the  magnificent  array  of 
military  France.  Acclaiming  shouts  and 
thunder  of  cannon  announced  the  possessor 
of  that  splendor  and  force,  to  whose  name 
an  idolatrous  nation  had  again  devoted  itself. 
He  rode  far  down  the  close  and  rigid  lines 
of  gleaming  bayonets;  he  turned  to  gallop 
past  the  squadrons  of  warrior  horsemen, 
and  crossed  the  iron  range  of  destructive 
engines,  terrible  and  mute,  significant  of  sud¬ 
den,  overwhelming  death.  Holding  up  the 
Roman  eagle,  associated  with  superb  designs 
of  European  sway,  be  spoke  of  the  exciting 
“  gloi’y  ’’  of  conquest,  and  of  the  imposing 
“  order  ”  of  a  camp.  Receiving  in  fond 
exultation  this  familiar  banner,  a  hundred 
captains  swore  to  combat  under  it.  Re¬ 
ligion — such  religion  as  may  be  “in  a  rich 
gold -embroidered  cope  and  mitre  ” — impart¬ 
ed  to  the  army  an  ostensible  sanction  in  the 
Latin  offices  of  pliant  Catholicism,  and  in 
the  prostituted  word  of  God.  Voluptuous 
festivities  were  preparing,  and  the  gay  city 
swelled  in  sumptuous  intoxication.  The 
pomp  of  the  world,  the  vigor  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  pride  of  life  were  at  their  highest. 
There  was  little  memory  of  the  un  buried 
corpses  on  the  plain  of  Borodino,  of  the 
starving  men  who  were  stiffened  in  the 
Russian  frost,  or  those  who  rotted  in  the 
Egyptian  fever.  The  perception  of  the 
truth  was  made  dim  by  the  dazzling  parade 
of  war. 

The  description  of  this  came  to  us,  in  busy 
and  pacific  Manchester.  After  a  few  hours, 
we  sat  at  evening  within  the  plain  white 
walls  of  a  quiet  building,  a  customary  place 
of  the  silent  worship  of  friends.  A  few 
snore  of  people — placid  matrons,  respectable 
elders,  and  earnest  youth — were  calmly 
meeting  for  a  testimony  against  war.  Some 
persons,  whose  character  and  services  to 
mankind  are  such  as  to  obtain  our  reverence, 
in  turn  addressed  them.  With  speech  im¬ 


pressive  because  of  the  great  interests  it  in¬ 
volved,  the  more  convincing  through  their 
grave  sincerity,  they  demanded  the  recog¬ 
nition,  in  national  policy,  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  the  Christian  law  of  mutual  love. 
They  laid  bare  the  revolting  horrers  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  slaughter;  they  exhibited,  from 
historical  examples,  the  uselessness,  the  po¬ 
litical  inexpediency,  of  warlike  operations ; 
and  calculated  in  money  and  wasted  labor, 
their  ruinous  cost.  With  sarcastic  ridicule, 
they  depreciated  the  delusive  renown  of 
military  prowess,  and  protested  against  hav¬ 
ing  society  demoralized  by  a  process  whici), 
to  mould  the  mechanical  servility  of  the 
soldier,  crushes  the  virtue  of  the  citizen. 
They  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  expressed  a  hopeful  confi¬ 
dence  that,  in  a  future  age,  war  shall  be  alto¬ 
gether  abolished. 

We  have  faith  in  that  anticipation.  The 
author  of  our  race  has  pledged  his  universe 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The 
prayer  for  the  speedy  securing  of  final  peace 
is  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all  just  men,  as  it 
is  incessantly  repeated  from  all  places  of  the 
lamenting  earth.  The  violence  done  by  man 
to  man  affects  us  with  a  sorrow  that  craves 
immeasurable  utterance ;  it  would  count  the 
dropping  blood  with  its  own  tears.  On  us, 
citizens  of  England,  who  have  in  community 
the  power  of  partially  directing  the  state,  is 
set  the  duty  of  exerting,  for  the  prohibition 
of  war,  an  influence  never  before  wielded  by 
any  nation  of  freemen  in  the  modern  world. 
Britain  should  maintain  an  attitude,  noble  as 
her  public  spirit,  declaring  the  truth,  denoun¬ 
cing  tyranny,  standing  alone  in  generosity, 
with  the  courage  that  dares  to  go  unarmed, 
but  holding  back  in  wary  vigilance  the  re¬ 
sources  of  formidable  strength.  Let  it  be 
known  to  despots  and  to  courtiers,  while  in 
Europe  a  perjured  and  cringing  treachery 
licks  the  cruel  hand  of  triumphant  barbar¬ 
ism,  that,  though  we  do  not  prepare  to  con¬ 
tend  with  it,  no  timidity,  nor  indifference  of 
comfortable  ease,  causes  the  abstinence,  but 
patient,  humane  wisdom.  It  is  known,  as 
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the  distinction  of  our  country,  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  originate  or  provoke  a  war, 
except  by  the  popular  will.  We  are  to  en¬ 
deavor,  by  all  methods  of  discussion,  through 
the  press  and  in  the  sacred  appeals  of  Chns- 
tian  exhortation,  through  constitutional  as¬ 
semblies  and  petition,  and  the  occasional 
congress  of  foreign  deputations,  to  infuse 
into  the  public  sentiment  a  disgust  with  mar¬ 
tial  achievements,  and  so  to  prevent  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  ever  consenting  to  their  repetition. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  pnnciple,  con¬ 
tradicting  the  vulgar  opinion,  announcing  a 
law  to  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
strange,  need  to  use  a  discreet  and  delicate 
tact.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  pare  and  clip 
the  troth  into  conformity  with  existing  pre¬ 
judices  ;  but  they  must  avoid  the  scandal  of 
exaggerating  it.  They  should  not  hazj'rd 
the  too  positive  unqualihed  assertion  of  a 
rule,  which,  like  other  ethical  principles,  is  to 
be  construed  with  reference  to  the  presumed 
general  relations  of  men  towards  each  other ; 
and  which  is  liable,  in  the  possible  case  of 
those  relations  being  reversed,  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  new  special  duty  of  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Whether  it  be  right  or  no  for  one 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  murderous  assailant 
to  yield  his  own  life  to  permissive  suicide, 
rather  than  disable  his  aggressor  by  killing 
him,  we  leave  to  keener  casuists.  Some  men 
are  capable  of  this  self-devotion,  no  doubt, 
and  in  such  submission  to  a  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  we  recognize  a  sublime  virtue; 
although  it  is  a  questionable  beneficence  to 
deprive  one’s  neighbors  of  one’s  own  upright 
and  useful  life  fur  the  sake  of  letting  a  mur¬ 
derer,  probably,  escape  upon  the  world. 
But  this  superstition  of  the  absolute  inviola¬ 
bility  of  man’s  bodily  existence,  may  be 
tested  by  another  situation,  in  which  its  ap¬ 
plication  would  be  absolutely  immoral.  Im¬ 
agine  oneself  alone  the  protector  of  a  weaker 
person,  of  a  child,  or  of  a  woman,  shrinking 
under  the  imminent  danger  of  a  violent 
death  or  of  a  worse  outrage,  the  perpetration 
of  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  striking  a 
deadly  blow ;  is  there  any  Christian,  whose 
bosom  is  ardent  with  tender  compassion,  who 
would  hesitate  to  strike  ?  Is  where  any  re¬ 
morse  due  for  such  an  act  ?  is  it  not  an  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  divine  law,  a  charity  done  to 
one’s  neighbor  ?  That  such  situations  are 
possible,  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  the 
family  affections  be  ordained  of  God,  to 
manhood  He  has  intrusted  the  stem  obliga¬ 
tion  of  defending  them  even  to  the  death. 

We  say  more — that  such  situations  are  to 
be  provided  for.  They  may  often  and  every- 
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where  occur,  so  long  as  men  abuse  their 
strength  in  the  bestial  fury  of  lust  and  rage. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  in  some  spot  or  other 
of  this  world,  the  feeble  and  the  lonely  are 
writhing  in  tortured  despair  beneath  the  in¬ 
juries  of  brutal  force.  Because  the  groans 
of  the  slain,  the  shrieks  of  the  tormented, 
the  low  wailings  of  violated  shame,  that  go 
up  continually  to  the  sky,  do  not  reach  our 
own  ears  except  at  intervals,  shall  we  deny 
the  existence  of  violent  wrong?  shall  we 
deny  to  the  protecting  arm  the  authority 
and  the  weapon  to  prevent  it?  In  every 
land  where  the  passions  of  men  have  been 
loosed  by  prevailing  war,  in  every  country 
where  the  law  is  not  feared,  where  its  minis¬ 
ters  bear  the  sword  of  justice  in  vain,  atroci¬ 
ties  beyond  conception  are  openly  committed. 
In  England,  peaceful,  decent,  honest  as  the 
nation  is,  there  is  a  power  of  wickedness, 
held  down  by  legal  terrors  and  by  the  com¬ 
mon  resolution  to  keep  order  and  enforce  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  huge  enough  to 
drown  us  all  in  dire  dismay.  We  say  that 
the  State,  corporately  invested  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  our  physical  resources,  for  the 
chief  and  primary  purpose  of  protecting  its 
members,  is  to  hold  in  readiness,  if  need 
were,  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon, to  sup¬ 
port  effectively  the  staff  of  police.  We 
say  there  is  between  the  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  political  morality  no  discord.  As 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  spare  neither  his 
own  nor  a  murderer’s  life,  where  such  homi¬ 
cide  may  be  needed  for  the  safety  of  help¬ 
less  innocence,  so  is  it  the  duty  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  an  entire  people,  where  the  safety 
of  all  may  be  invaded  by  anarchical  force  of 
foreign  or  domestic  aggressors,  to  spare  not 
ten  thousand  lives  of  the  citizen  or  of  the 
enemy.  The  rule  of  mercy  to  all  mankind  is 
subjected  in  this  case  to  no  breach,  but  to  a 
special  observance ;  it  takes  the  form,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  emergency,  of  the  defence  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest.  This  is  the  dictate  of 
nature,  confirmed  by  all  personal  and  histori¬ 
cal  experience,  and  by  numerous  examples  of 
the  Bible  record ;  animating  us  in  any  such 
peril  with  the  call  of  him,  the  statesman  and 
prophet,  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem : 
“  Be  ye  not  afraid  of  them  ;  remember  the 
Lord,  who  is  great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for 
your  brethren,  your  sons  and  daughters, 
your  wives  and  your  houses.” 

The  partisans  in  this  peace  controversy 
must,  therefore,  looking  forward  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  principles  in  the  diversity  of 
human  affairs,  beware  of  implicating  it  in  an 
unforeseen  fallacy.  They  must  not  damage 
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a  canse,  in  its  true  proportions  so  beautiful 
and  so  rational,  by  extravagant  distortions, 
disowned  by  the  common  sense  and  the  com¬ 
mon  heart  of  humanity.  We  have  been 
made  ashamed  and  sorry  by  some  notorious 
escapades  of  this  erring  zeal.  What  judi¬ 
cious  person,  hating  the  practices  and  the 
system  of  warfare,  did  not  grieve,  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  Militia  Bill,  when  the 
contemptible  absurdity  of  an  anonymous  wri¬ 
ter  gave  a  noble  lord  the  opportunity  of 
raising  the  inane  clamors  of  Parliamentary 
derision,  to  counteract  the  high-toned  coun¬ 
sels  and  the  practical  warnings  of  those  who 
were  opposing,  not  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
measure  of  preparedness,  but  a  vain  panic 
and  a  mischievous  job  ?  How  far  has  the 
moral  influence  of  the  advocates  of  peace 
been  discredited  by  the  exposure  of  similar 
inconsequential  assertions !  We  would  not 
have  them  discouraged,  but  go  on  directing 
with  a  more  sure  aim  all  the  instrumentality 
of  reason,  of  satire,  of  clear  argument,  facts 
stated,  and  eloquent  persuasion,  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christian  and  the  testimony  of  hu¬ 
man  wisdom,  to  eradicate  the  prolific  source 
of  military  contests,  the  vulgar  admiration  of 
warlike  exploits. 

For  a  contribution  to  this  work  the  pre¬ 
sent  essay  is  designed.  Comparing  the 
splendid  exhibition  of  martial  state,  “  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,” 
displayed  in  the  spectacle  at  Paris,  with  the 
>  modest  agency  of  retiring  benevolence,  the 
quiet  protest  of  which  it  happened  to  us 
then  to  witness,  no  method  of  opposition  to 
the  war-spirit  seemed  likely  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  a  fair  criticism  of  its  aesthetic 
aspect.  It  is  to  strip  off  the  meretricious 
finery  in  which  the  custom  of  slaughter  has 
been  decked  by  Art,  so  that  its  hideous  real¬ 
ity  may  be  exposed ;  to  do  this,  we  must 
scrutinize  its  imposing  accessaries,  detect  the 
false  texture  of  the  gaudy  pageant,  and  re¬ 
claim  from  war  the  magnificence  not  its 
own.  We  deny,  then,,  regarding  in  the  out¬ 
set  its  mere  external  appearance,  that  a  mo¬ 
dern  army,  in  the  most  perfect  organization 
and  equipment,  affords  a  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  eye  of  genuine  taste.  In  all  its 
brilliancy  of  costume  and  of  color,  in  all  its 
symmetrical  masses,  it  is  yet  a  disfiguring 
perversion,  not  a  graceful  development, 
of  nature.  The  human  form,  vigorous  and 
erect,  is  there ;  but  drilling  has  shaped  it 
into  a  constrained  monotony  of  attitude. 
The  faces  of  soldiery,  succeeding  each  other 
at  the  same  nnvaried  step,  wear  an  impas¬ 
sive,  indifferent  expression  of  blank  and  even 


vacuity.  No  manifestation  is  perceptible,  in 
this  dull  range,  of  the  bias  of  personal 
energy ;  the  individual  peculiarities  even  of 
bodily  conformation,  such  as  impart  fresh  in¬ 
terest  to  every  single  specimen  we  see  of 
the  brute  animals,  are  in  these  men  partially 
disguised  and  cramped  by  the  rigid  uniform¬ 
ity  of  their  prescribed  exercise.  Neither  to 
the  faculties  of  the  particular  man,  nor  to 
the  ideal  type  of  the  species,  has  there  been 
any  regard  in  the  soldier’s  education ;  but  be 
has  been  trained  into  a  machine  of  bones  and 
muscles,  calculated  with  precision  to  execute 
certain  motions,  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  that  apparatus,  manufactured  by  the  iron- 
founder  or  the  locksmith,  to  which  he  is  at¬ 
tached  as  a  part  of  the  same  mechanism. 
Men  in  this  condition,  we  say,  therefore,  do 
not  gratify  the  requirements  of  artistic 
beauty;  but  if  they  be  a  troop  of  cavalry 
we  admire  their  horses  rather,  since  the 
lower  animal  does  not  suggest  the  painful 
sense  of  degraded  nature.  We  may  imagine 
armies  i''  action  putting  forth  no  doubt  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  aggregate  force. 
Several  thousand  strong  men,  aided  by  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  contrivances,  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  concentrate  during  a  short  time  so 
much  physical  power  as  may  produce  very 
astonishing  effects.  But  if  the  violence  of  a 
shock,  the  crashing  force  of  missiles,  the 
astounding  noise  of  artillery,  and  the  blaze 
of  fire,  are  of  a  kind  to  compose  a  total  of 
real  sublimity  ;  how  puny  must  all  this  braw¬ 
ling  tumult  of  human  fabiication  appear  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  elements  of  Nature 
in  their  awful  strife,  the  vast  and  deep  heav- 
ings  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  the  jagged  darts 
of  rending  lightning  from  the  summit  of 
heaven,  or  when  thunder  breaks  roaring  out 
of  the  frowning  blackness,  and  whirling  ed¬ 
dies  of  the  watery  storm  rush  through  the 
agitated  air! 

The  host  of  men  who  passed  with  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Alps,  appeared  to  creep  along  the 
mountains  as  a  swarm  of  emmets;  and  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  thousand,  in  the  drifting  snows 
of  the  North,  were  overwhelmed  as  a  very 
little  thing.  As  an  exhibition  of  physical 
force,  there  is  no  such  surpassing  grandeur 
ip  war.  Its  proudest  achievements  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  inanimate  creation  are  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  labors  of  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry.  By  this  we  have  pierced  the  hills 
and  spanned  the  flood,  set  the  base  of  har¬ 
bor-bulwarks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  car¬ 
ried  ourselves  with  the  speed  of  wind,  and 
our  messages  with  the  speed  of  light.  War 
could  never  have  accomplished  these  things. 
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but  can  only  destroy  them.  If  there  be  any 
majesty  in  military  deeds,  it  must  be  sought, 
then,  not  in  their  outward  aspect  or  mighty 
performance.  Let  us  investigate  the  interior 
sources  of  that  interest  which  mankind  have 
commonly  felt  in  the  romance  of  war.  Why 
have  the  scenes  of  its  crimes  and  carnage 
furnished  to  imaginative  artists  the  matter  of 
their  most  popular  representations  ?  What 
fascination  lies  in  this  subject,  to  engross  the 
genius  of  some  of  the  world’s  most  famous 
poets  ?  By  an  examination  of  this  question, 
we  may  elicit  whatever  of  true  human  worth 
is  evinced  in  combination  with  martial  prac¬ 
tices,  and  thus  may  discriminate  the  beauty 
of  heroism,  the  virtue  which  is  admirable  in 
every  situation,  from  amid  the  pernicious 
horrors  of  accursed  war. 

From  the  view  just  offered  of  its  external 
appearances,  we  may  infer  that  not  the  power 
or  the  pomp  manifested  in  war  ha\e  made  it 
fit  for  poetical  illustration.  The  battle-field 
is  beset  with  sights  and  sounds  of  pain,  to 
the  fancy  not  more  agreeable  than  the  loath¬ 
some,  pestilential  lazar-house.  Nor  is  it  the 
office  of  poetry  to  represent  either  bodily 
pain  or  pleasurable  sensations.  The  poet  is 
to  employ  both  ;  but  only  as  the  means  of  a 
higher  effect.  "  The  ultimate  aim  of  art,” 
says  Schiller,  than  whom  none  has  more 
faithfully  observed  it,  “  is  the  representation 
of  what  is  above  the  senses ;  and  especially 
the  art  of  the  tragedian  does  this,  by  incar¬ 
nating  our  moral  independence  of  physical 
necessity  in  the  situation  of  suffering.  Only 
the  resistance  which  it  evinces  to  the  violence 
of  the  feelings  reveals  the  principle  of  free¬ 
will  within  us :  but  that  resistance  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conception  of  moral 
freedom  only  through  the  most  vivid  concep¬ 
tion  of  suffering  nature” — the  voluntary  en¬ 
durance  of  pain,  mental  or  bodily  ;  and  thus 
the  wilful  risk  of  mutilation  or  death  (though 
this  fortitude  may  proceed  out  of  a  foolish 
or  criminal  motive),  supplies  the  condition  of 
poetic  sublimity,  because  it  arouses  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  power  which  distinctively 
belongs  to  man  as  the  only  creature  who 
wills  ;  and  fills  us  with  an  invigorating  won¬ 
der  as  a  manifestation  of  innate  mental  ener¬ 
gy.  It  is  thus  men  feel  enamored  of  martial 
audacities. 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  events  of 
war,  we  discern  partly  the  origin  of  their 
adaptation  to  poetical  use.  But  on  review¬ 
ing  separately  the  poetic  celebrations  of 
martial  achievement,  it  will  be  evident  that, 
in  some  older  compositions,  products  of  a 


rude  age  unused  to  moral  speculation,  there 
is  less  intentional  appeal  to  that  conscious 
sense  of  spiritual  power  which,  exemplified 
in  heroic  fortitude  or  in  pathetic  endurance, 
gives  the  charm  of  tragedy  the  highest  sort 
of  poetical  gratification.  The  poem  to  which 
we  first  refer,  appearing  from  intrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  imbued  with  the  character  of  a  more 
rough  and  barbarous  social  life  than  any 
other  romantic  literature  with  which  we  hap- 

Een  to  be  acquainted,  is  the  Nibelungen 
lied.”  There  is  here  a  profuse  ostentation 
of  coarse  external  magnificence ;  the  golden 
mfts  which  are  lavished  “  as  dust”  among  a 
horde  of  vassals,  the  costly  dresses  and  neh 
armor,  are  minutely  described,  in  a  style 
very  significant  of  the  simple,  childish  sur¬ 
prise  with  which  those  glittering  things  were 
viewed  by  the  Gothic  and  other  northern 
tribes.  The  qualities  of  manhood  which  are 
valued  here  seem  to  be  mere  bodily  vigoc 
and  activity,  pertinaciously  exerted,  with  a 
kind  of  bull-dog  ferocity.  The  higher  valor, 
derived  from  supposed  obligations  of  duty  or 
honor,  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  fighting 
comrades  of  Etzel  and  Gunther  as  is  the 
animal  instinct  of  destroying  fury.  With  a 
savage  exultation,  they  gloat  over  their 
wounded  foes,  grapple  together  amid  the 
conflagration  in  the  hall  of  ill-omened  festi¬ 
vity,  throw  the  corpses  over  the  staircase, 
and  give  vent  to  the  passionate  frenzy  of 
havoc.  It  is  frightful,  without  mitigation ; 
but  in  other  scenes  of  the  potm,  as  in  the 
hunting-party,  where  Siegfried,  capturing  a 
live  bear,  carries  it  for  sport  among  the  ter¬ 
rified  group  of  feasters,  we  are  delighted 
with  a  vivid,  healthy  freshness,  and  touched, 
every  now  and  then,  by  the  unaffected  tone, 
foreboding  of  fatal  treachery  and  sorrow. 

Homer,  though  in  a  strain  of  poetic  inspi¬ 
ration  incomparsbly  more  elevated,  “glanc¬ 
ing  from  earth  to  heaven,”  and  commanding 
with  the  intuition  of  sympathy  a  wide  range 
of  the  human  affections,  shows  a  certain 
mental  affinity  to  the  author  of  the  piece  we 
have  mentioned,  which  we  may  call  the 
Teutonic  Iliad.  The  story  of  Troy  also, 
with  all  his  invocations  of  the  mythological 
Muse,  is  told  in  the  same  spirit  of  unques¬ 
tioning  simplicity,  as  is  the  old  tale  begin¬ 
ning:— 

Von  Freuden  und  Festes-zeiten,  von  Weinen  nnd 
von  Klagen, 

Von  kiibner  Recken  Ileldes-streiten,  mogt  ihr 
nun  Wunder  horen  sagen. 

The  design  of  either  is  to  exhibit  the  va¬ 
ried  realities  of  human  life,  its  gladness  and 
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weeping,  vigorous  actions,  mirth  and  lamen¬ 
tation.  There  is  no  attempt  expressly  to 
create  an  ideal  roan  of  completed  absolute 
excellence.  Assuredly,  Achilles,  the  model 
of  youthful  invincible  ardor,  spoilt  by  a 
peevish  and  sulky  pride,  was  not  intended  by 
the  broad  sagacity  of  Homer  to  be  considered 
the  perfect  man.  Tothis  ancient  observer 
of  mankind,  as  to  no  other  poet  except 
Shakspeare,  in  an  equal  degree,  belonged 
the  patient  and  equitable  tolerance  of  mind, 
which,  reflecting,  as  in  a  clear  mirror,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  distortion,  all  the  diversified 
manifestations  of  human  character,  shows  us 
in  dramatic  array  the  virtuous  and  the  wick¬ 
ed,  the  discreet  and  the  silly,  the  languid 
and  the  furious,  just  as  they  are,  as  they 
would  have  spoken  and  done.  In  this  all- 
comprehending  heart,  we  have  said,  there  is 
also  true  simplicity,  devoid  of  uneasy  con¬ 
scious  questioning  of  self ;  and  there  is,  what 
explains  and  compensates  for  the  absence  of 
any  disposition  to  metaphysical  reasonings,  a 
pure  and  child-like  sincerity  of  purpose,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  poet  of  humanity.  He 
shows  us  men,  such  as  they  are  in  conflict, 
but  does  not  discourse  on  the  good  or  evil  of 
their  conduct.  We  do  not  perceive  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  little  as  his  own  personal  prepossessions 
are  obtruded  through  the  calm,  swift  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  flowing  verse,  any  partiality  of 
taste,  or  any  moral  approval,  of  the  cruel 
service  of  Mars.  Ilepresenting  martial  facts, 
their  spirit  and  actors,  as  a  main  part  of  the 
manifold  existence  of  mankind,  his  humane 
benevolence  is  rather  betrayed,  not  seldom, 
in  denunciations  of  war,  ,8poToXoiye,  fuai^ovs, 
KtiyttSvty^a..  He  calls  it  “  bad,”  and  “  dire,” 
using  the  word  (puXoirijr,  the  etymology  of 
which  implies  that  its  prevalence  is  a  visita¬ 
tion  of  “  divine  vengeance  on  the  nations  ;” 
and  he  remembers,  with  constant  pity,  the 
loss  of  just  men  slain,  the  desolation  of  their 
widows,  children,  and  servants.  Homer,  be 
sure,  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  gentle  chari¬ 
ty.  But  how  vividly  he  reproduces  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tempers  of  the  combatiints !  In  the 
first  battle-scene,  the  duel  between  Paris  and 
Menelaus,  how  distinct  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  vain,  sensual  idler,  attiring  his 
handsome  person  in  decorated  armor  with 
such  elaborate  dandyism,  and  the  wrathful 
Spartan,  raging  “  like  a  beast,”  breaking  in 
his  eager  fury  both  lance  and  sword,  and 
dragging  along  the  seducer  of  his  wif  e,to 
wreak  an  implacable  revenge  !  Except  the 
adulterer,  who  is  made  the  object  of  general 
reproach,  and  scorned  even  in  the  womanish 
fickleness  of  Heten,  the  Trojans,  as  engaged 


on  the  juster  side  of  self-defence,  appear  in¬ 
vested  by  Homer  with  more  affectionate  es¬ 
teem  than  even  the  bravest  and  ablest  of  the 
Greek  assailants.  In  spite  of  the  showy 
qualities  of  strength,  cleverness,  and  success, 
he  compels  us  to  feel  that  selfish  Achilles, 
arrogant  Agamemnon,  the  brutal  might  of 
giant  Ajax,  the  cunning  Odysseus,  and 
insolent  Diomed,  who  scruple  not  to  kill  and 
plunder  sleeping  men,  are  less  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect  than  are  two  or  three  among  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  besieged  town.  It  has  been 
said,  there  is  no  apparent  effort  to  conceive 
a  blameless  ideal  man  ;  but  we  know  not 
where,  in  all  the  world  of  fiction,  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  natural  harmonious  virtue  is  more  fair¬ 
ly  developed  than  in  Hector.  His  pious 
care  for  the  worship  of  the  temple,  generous 
forbearance  to  the  fallen,  the  candid  fidelity 
of  his  rebukes  to  loitering  companions,  put 
him  higher  in  our  estimation  than  his  forward 
bravery,  leaping  over  the  Grecian  fortifica¬ 
tions  to  burn  their  ships.  In  the  spirit  of 
honorable  emulation,  he  refuses  to  strike 
Ajax  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  after  their  in- 
decis.ve  contest,  courteously  proposes  an 
exchange  of  gifts  in  token  of  friendship. 
What  husband  or  father  cannot  appreciate 
the  tenderness,  so  manly  yet  delicate,  of  his 
conversation  with  weeping  Andromache, 
fondling  their  baby,  consoling  her  for  his 
absence !  With  what  attentive  reverence  he 
meets  his  parents !  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
impending  death,  he  remains  standing  alone 
outside  the  gate,  while  above,  the  distracted 
Priam  sees  afar,  coming  quick  across  the 
sand,  gleaming  “  like  a  star  of  evil  omen,” 
the  burnished  mail  of  murderous  Achilles: — 

“  Come  in,  my  son,  behind  the  city  wall, 

To  shelter  thee,  who  shall  hereafter  save 
So  many  Trojan  lives  !  oh.  let  not  him, 

The  son  of  Peleus,  get  the  horrid  praise 
Of  killing  thee.  Ixise  not  thy  precious  life  ! 
Have  pity  on  me,  too,  whom  Jove  our  sire 
Dooms,  now  upon  the  threshold  of  old  age. 

To  be  destroyed,  looking  on  many  woes — 

My  perished  sons,  my  daughters  dragged  to  shame, 
My  palace  battered  into  ruin,  babes 
Dashed  on  the  pavement  in  the  dreadful  storm. 
Their  mothers  torn  along  by  dire  Achsan  hands. 
And  I— oh,  last  of  all — before  the  door 
Lying,  the  flesh-devouring  dogs  snatch  at  me. 
After  some  enemy,  with  stroke  or  dart, 

Shall  have  cut  out  the  life  of  the.se  my  limbs. 

The  dogs  I  bred,  that  ate  under  my  table. 

That  guarded  at  the  door,  will  drink  my  blood — 
Waiting  outside,  as  craving  for  my  life : 

Because  in  war  all  outrage  is  allowed 
To  heap  upon  a  man  whom  war  hath  killed. 

With  sharp  steel  cut  to  pieces.  All  seems  fair 
Upon  a  dead  man.  Oh,  but  the  gray  head, 
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The  aged  corpse,  the  venerable  beard, 

To  be  defiled  by  hounds  ! — it  is  the  worst. 

The  fellest  horror  mortal  man  can  know  !” 

The  old  man,  speaking  so,  tore  frantically 
His  reverend  hair;  but  Hector  would  not  move. 
Though  on  the  other  side  his  mother  came. 

With  crying  lamentation,  with  loose  robe 
Showing  her  bosom,  while  in  tears  she  said 
“  Hector,  my  child,  this  is  thy  mother’s  breast ; 
Respect  it,  spare  me  !  if  the  soothing  milk 
Flowed  ever  here  for  thee,  remember  it. 

My  own  dear  child.  Oh,  come  within  the  wall ! 
Oh,  shun  that  raging  man  !  oh,  stand  not  out 
Alone  so,  thou  utihappy  one,  for  if — 

If  he  should  kill  thee,  I  shall  not  be  able 
To  mourn  thee  in  the  chamber,  I  thy  mother, 

Nor  she  thy  gentle  v/ife ;  but,  far  from  us. 

By  the  Greek  ships,  their  dogs  will  eat  thy  body  !” 

In  this  pathetic  outbreak  of  alarm  and  sor¬ 
rows  (which  we  have  tried,  however  inade¬ 
quately,  to  render,  rather  than  borrow  the 
unsuitable  couplets  of  Pope’s  translation), 
Homer  expresses  his  cordial  deprecation  of 
the  atrocities  committed  whenever,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  Mars  walks  portentous  among 
mankind,  whom  Jove  has  engaged  to  fight  in 
the  spirit  of  soul-consuming  strife.”  Al¬ 
though  Alexander  and  Csesar,  and  other  sham 
heroes,  have  affected  to  imitate  the  person¬ 
ages  of  the  Iliad,  the  immense  impulse  given 
by  this  poetry  to  the  mind,  not  only  of 
Greece,  but  of  Europe  in  all  ages,  is  not  due 
to  the  warlike  exploits  depicted  in  it ;  but  to 
its  picturesque  and  lively  exhibition  of  nature, 
and  especially  to  those  radiant  forms,  the 
most  beautiful  creation  of  fancy,  who  pass 
gracefully  free  between  cloud-colored  Olym¬ 
pus  and  this  world.  It  is  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remark  the  difference,  in  estimating 
the  conduct  and  destinies  of  men,  with  the  hea¬ 
then  want  of  serious  authoritative  religion,  as 
compared  with  a  true  monotheistic  view  of 
the  life  of  mankind.  “The  counsel  of  Jove 
was  accomplished,”  says  the  Greek  poet, 
with  a  phrase  of  poetical  ornament ;  for  we 
scarcely  ascribe  to  him  any  valid  faith  in  the 
real  efficacy  of  those  Olympic  debates  which 
he  reports  as  impeded  by  so  much  fallibility 
and  dissension.  But  in  the  contemporary, 
and  in  the  still  more  ancient  books  of  Israel, 
bow  infinitely  more  sublime  is  the  scriptural 
attribution  of  divine  sanction  to  the  affairs  of 
men !  Here,  also,  is  a  primitive,  in  some 
respects  a  barbarous  age,  but  inspired  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  only  God.  To,  their  de¬ 
vout  belief,  his  will  was  the  life  of  their  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  march  of  their  armies  had  been 
directed,  the  policy  of  their  leaders  dictated, 
by  his  mysterious  voice.  The  soldier  did  not 
glory  in  his  strength,  nor  did  they  confide  in 


horses  and  chariots,  but  in  the  providence  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  deliver  idolatrous  op¬ 
pressors  into  their  hand.  Instructed  of  the 
miraculous  aid  which  had  in  former  dangers  . 
protected  the  chosen  people  against  Amalek 
and  Assyria,  they  could  rely  on  the  prophecy 
of  his  immediate  ptesence  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  when  “  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.” 

The  Latin  narrative  poems,  though  con¬ 
structed  on  the  plan  of  a  servile  copy  of 
Homer,  differ  essentially  in  their  tone  from 
his.  The  early,  frank  simplicity,  receptive  of 
all  natural  impressions,  bad  departed.  In  a 
society  of  polite,  artificial  refinement,  having 
a  sentimental  drama  and  a  moral  philosophy 
like  that  of  Cicero,  or  the  easier  one  of  Hor¬ 
ace,  the  art  of  the  poet  is  more  purposely 
addressed  to  that  conscious  admiration  of 
special,  becoming  qualities  of  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  which  is  often  the  factitious  result  of 
habits  of  abstract  reflection,  and  too  apt  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  passive  contempla¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  examples.  The  effect  of 
this  tendency  on  artistic  conception  is  always 
such  as  we  detect  in  the  fashionable  novels 
of  our  own  day.  The  personages  of  fiction 
lack  body  and  consistent  reality;  each  becomes 
attenuated  into  a  personification  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  vice  or  virtue,  or  of  some  supposed 
set  of  qualities,  reputed  amiable  or  vicious ; 
wearing  an  air  of  the  posture-maker,  some¬ 
times  of  cant  and  theatrical  exaggeration.  We 
confess  that  to  us  .£neas,  with  the  display 
of  his  piety,  his  filial  affection  (the  men  of 
Homer  love  their  parents,  too,  but  are  not 
continually  talking  about  it),  and  bis  other 
graceful  decencies  of  behavior,  appears  a 
proper  Grandison,  rather  goody  than  good  ; 
though  the  author  labors  to  make  him  man¬ 
ly,  succeeding  only  to  make  him  despicable, 
by  the  intrigue  and  seduction  of  poor  Dido 
— a  taint  of  the  Don  Juan  being  requisite, 
perhaps,  to  excite  for  the  romantic  hero  the 
interest  of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
luxurious  Rome  :  it  is  an  incongruous  com¬ 
pound  of  the  patriarchal  saint,  the  courtier, 
and  the  buccaneer.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Virgil,  a  modest,  amiable  man,  “anima 
Candida,”  as  his  friend  calls  him,  to  live  in 
the  Augustan  age,  when  “priscafides”  was 
a  thing  to  talk  about,  when  freedom  and  the 
chaste  vigor  of  virtue  were  supplanted  by 
the  adulation  of  tyrants  rni  epicurean  sloth. 
To  this  gentle  scholar  the  study  of  Hellenic 
antiquities,  the  tranquil  retirement  of  his  rural 
villa,  were  more  congenial  than  the  fierce, 
adventurous  tumult  of  war;  but  the  Roman 
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taste  for  deeds  of  military  renown,  and  the 
task  of  celebrating  the  legendary  foundation 
of  their  state,  induced  him  to  fabricate  those 
battles  of  tbe  Rutuli,  and  the  Teucri,  for 
which  he  evinced  so  little  constitutional  in¬ 
clination,  as  'to  postpone,  that  main  part  of 
his  subject  till  the  seventh  book,  dwelling 
preferably  on  the  voyages,  the  mythologies, 
the  marvellous  monsters  of  Homeric  inven¬ 
tion.  He  is  careful,  by  repeated  examples, 
such  as  the  benign  reception  of  the  submis¬ 
sive  deputation,  to  recommend  that  war  be 
tempered  with  clemeucy.  Pathetic  incidents 
occur  to  relieve  the  hostile  action.  There  is 
the  devoted  friendship  of  Nisus,  the  bewail¬ 
ing  mother  of  Euryalus,  the  remorse  of  the 
slayer  of  Lausus,  on  being  reminded  of  his 
own  son  ;  and  the  wounded  father  of  Lausus, 
frantic  that  his  child  had  perished  for  him, 
mounting  his  horse  for  the  last  time  to  seek 
death  in  a  crowd  of  enemies.  These  touches 
of  feeling  it  is,  together  with  the  art,  unequal¬ 
led  in  the  scanty  Latin  by  any  except  the 
poet  of  Nature,  of  verbally  representing  all 
visual  and  audible  phenomena — the  driving 
hail,  the  rush  of  dame  or  wind,  the  beating 
gallop  of  horses — which  have  combined  with 
his  epic  comprehension  of  the  spirit  and  the 
learning  of  his  age  and  nation  to  insure  the 
popularity  of  Virgil ;  but  to  the  subject  of 
war  he  owes  nothing.  Does  he  not  better 
entertain  the  reader  with  the  races,  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  ships,  and  the  games  of  archery,  than 
with  the  contest  of  battle  ? 

Rome,  at  a  later  period,  demoralized  by 
imperial  despotism  and  riches,  rotted  into  a 
social  depravity  which  the  foreign  importa¬ 
tion  of  sophistical  science  and  delicious  art 
did  not  redeem.  The  cumbrous  and  tawdry 
poems,  celebrating  martial  themes,  which  for 
a  while  divided  public  attention  with  the 
bloody  sport  of  torturing  beasts  and  men  in 
the  circus,  remain  now  of  so  slender  impor¬ 
tance  as  hardly  to  need  a  place  in  this  consi¬ 
deration.  It  may  be  remarked  only,  that 
the  “  Pharsalia,”  describing  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  which  bestowed  European  dominion  on 
tbe  Caesars,  declaims  with  rhetorical  lamen¬ 
tation  against  the  desolating  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  avers,  with  bombastic,  incredible 
flattery,  that  the  divine  sway  of  a  Nero  was 
cheaply  acquired  by  the  world  at  such  a 
price.  Tbe  poem  of  Statius,  narrating  the 
fratricidal  war  of  Thebes,  excited  in  bis  day 
so  much  public  interest  that,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  contemporary  satirist,  it  “  made 
the  whole  city  rejoice for  us,  it  is  less  to 
the  purpose. 

It  would  be  too  wide  an  inquiry  for  us  to 


examine  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the 
spirit  of  those  knightly  customs  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  influence,  in  a  very  perceptible  de¬ 
gree,  modern  conventional  life.  Conhning 
our  attention  to  the  classic  literature  of 
slaughter,  read  and  esteemed  to  our  own  day, 
the  most  conspicuous  specimen  is  the  “Jeru¬ 
salem  Delivered.”  This  poem  was  a  fanci¬ 
ful  effort  to  resuscitate,  in  a  late  age  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  discovery  and  Protestant  Reformation, 
the  mediaeval  interest  of  a  semi-barbarous 
I  chivalry — a  thing  of  the  past.  Strangely  do 
the  ferocious  enthusiasm  and  superstitious  sa¬ 
vagery  of  the  Crusades  appear,  disguised  by 
Tasso  in  a  languishing  Italian  sentimentality, 
and  uttered  in  soft  melodious  accents,  fitter 
to  warble  a  voluptuous  charm  in  the  bower 
of  lovesick  Armida.  A  spirited  energy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  deficient  in  this  enchanting  work ; 
nor  are  wanting  some  exquisite  instances  of 
disinterested  nobility  of  soul :  but  all  the 
vision  is  unreal,  a  gorgeous  dream  like  the 
faery  realm  of  Spenser.  It  will  ever  be  a 
delight  to  imaginative  taste,  but  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  actual  life.  One  offence,  too,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  its  Latin  model,  it  offers  also  to 
our  taste — the  introduction  of  female  war¬ 
riors  ;  to  Camilla,  the  fleet,  fair  archer,  wo 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  example  of  the 
huntress  Diana;  but  Clorinda,  in  masculine 
steel  armor,  killed  unwittingly  by  her  lover’s 
hand,  affects  us  even  with  disgust. 

This  unreality  and  purely  romantic  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  later  poetical  representations 
of  warfare,  attests  the  milder  disposition,  or 
at  least  the  more  cultured  smoothness,  of 
mankind  in  modern  ages.  The  tales  of  rude 
violence  ceased  to  be  agreeable.  Cervantes, 
himself  experienced  in  real  bghting  and  disas¬ 
ter,  “smiled  Spain’s  chivalry  away;”  and  in 
the  other  peninsula,  in  times  when  the  Ital¬ 
ian  nobility,  polished  and  insinuating,  thought 
more  to  gain  their  objects  of  ambition  by 
perjury  and  poison  than  by  the  pristine  chi- 
valric  valor,  what  could  the  easy-tempered 
Ariosto  do  but  indulge  his  humor  in  a  divert¬ 
ing  burlesque  of  tbe  feats  of  Roland  and  the 
prowess  of  Charlemagne  ?  The  invention  of 
gunpowder,  which  he  denounces  with  such 
ludicrous  indignation,  was  to  supersede  the 
bodily  adroitness  and  the  graceful  activity  of 
the  tournament.  The  use  of  cannon  was  to 
change  war  from  a  fa.shionable  pastime  into 
a  tremendously  destructive  and  most  serious 
affair.  The  profession  of  arms  became  hence¬ 
forth  a  mechanical  pursuit,  depending  as  it 
were  upon  an  engineering  calculation  of  for¬ 
ces  ;  and  the  soldier  was  degraded  into  a 
mercenary  artisan  of  mischief.  Whatever  of 
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picturesque  had  formerly  appeared  in  the 
external  aspect  of  war  was  displaced  by  a 
stiff  regularity.  The  old  spirit  of  personal 
enthusiasm  left  the  army.  In  the  scenes  of 
“Wallenstein’s  Camp,”  Schiller  has  shown 
us  the  vulgar  sordid  humanity  of  which  mo¬ 
dem  armies  are  composed — those  hireling 
recruits,  the  profane  gambling  losels  and 
runaways  of  every  class  of  society,  seeking 
only  plunder,  debauchery,  and  reckless  in¬ 
dulgence,  alien  to  the  ties  of  home  and  civil 
life. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  favorite  in¬ 
stances  of  “  the  poetry  of  war.”  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  gnm  subject  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  invested  with  a  certain  kind  of  interest, 
in  the  exhibition  of  personal  fortitude  during 
a  crisis  of  pain  and  danger.  But  it  will  not 
bo  difficult  to  prove  that  battle  offers  no  pe¬ 
culiar,  certainly  no  exclusive,  advantage  to 
this  species  of  artistic  effect.  It  depends,  as 
has  been  seen,  on  suggesting,  by  means  of 
the  representation  of  immediate  or  imminent 
suffering,  the  sense  of  man’s  power  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  defy  extreme  adversity,  the 
exalted  moral  sentiment  of  a  free  will  inde¬ 
pendent  of  physical  compulsion.  If  space 
allowed,  we  could  provide  both  argument 
and  examples,  and  ample  poetic  precedent, 
for  seeking  the  materials  of  this  sublime 
imagination,  not  in  the  ghastly  6eld  of  car¬ 
nage,  but  in  other  relations  of  men  to  each 
other,  to  nature,  and  to  supernatural  realities. 
To  the  nobility  of  soul  occasionally  evinced 
in  the  odious  transaction  of  war  we  are  not 
insensible,  not  heedless  of  the  spirit  which 
made  Swiss  Arnold,  at  the  defence  of  Sem- 
pach,  grasp  to  his  own  bosom  a  score  of  hos¬ 
tile  lances,  opening  a  gap  for  his  companions 
to  pass  over  his  bleeding  body  through  the 
enemy.  But  we  remember  ”  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,”  the  many  faithful  ones  who 
were  strong  in  the  love  of  their  Saviour,  to 
endure  the  severest  protracted  tortures  lace¬ 
rating  the  shrinking  flesh.  Tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  women,  Vivia,  Blandina,  by  meek  re¬ 
signation  put  to  shame  the  courage  of  the 
warrior.  Kegulus,  when,  to  keep  his  word, 
he  steadily  quilted  his  safe  home  to  go  back 
to  Carthaginian  torments,  had  more  than  a 
conquerors  majesty.  What  victorious  vir¬ 
tue  has  been  purified  in  the  fires  of  persecu¬ 
tion  !  Every  day  duty  and  affection  receive 
sacrifices  more  precious  than  all  the  bravery 
of  war.  Humble  men  plunge  into  the  deep 
waters,  or  go  down  into  the  stifling  pit,  to 
save  human  life.  Is  it  less  honorable  than 
to  destroy  ?  The  most  renowned  of  military 


commanders,  lately  deceased,  spoke  not  long 
ago  at  a  festive  meeting  in  the  name  of  the 
British  army.  He  might  have  recollected 
their  fortitude  in  battle,  the  immovable  ranks 
at  Waterloo,  standing  all  day  in  a  rain  of 
deadly  shot.  But  the  mind  of  the  veteran 
passed  to  the  wreck  of  the  troop-ship  Bir¬ 
kenhead,  where  the  orderly  obedience  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  rescued  the  weaker  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives. 
“  The  women  and  children  were  all  saved,” 
said  the  old  Duke’s  faltering  voice,  “  a  good 
account  was  given  of  every  one.”  What  a 
touching  homage  to  a  genuine  beneficent  he¬ 
roism  ! 

Loving  peace  above  most  things,  we  dare 
not  deny  the  grandeur  of  spirit  sometimes 
evoked  in  war.  The  unanimous  love  of  a 
just  cause,  the  contagious  confidence  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  have  excited  popular  energies  to 
magnificent  efforts.  A  glory  is  still  on  those 
Athenian  spearmen  running  across  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  to  drive  into  the  sea  the  mot¬ 
ley  Asiatic  multitude ;  and  on  the  few  hun¬ 
dreds  only  remaining  of  the  little  army  at 
Thermopylae,  who,  standing  on  the  narrow 
path,  with  the  mountain  on  their  left  hand, 
on  their  right  the  deep  morass,  for  three  days 
held  their  shields  firm  against  an  innumerable 
host;  and  on  those  Greek  citizens  who,  after 
conveying  their  families  to  a  refuge,  quitted 
their  houses,  and,  gathering  into  ships  off 
their  native  coast  at  Salamis,  sunk  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  navy  of  Persia  ;  and  the  same  men, 
when  next  year  the  barbarian  aggressor 
menaced  them  on  the  other  side  by  land, 
abandoned  Athens  again,  with  their  homes 
and  their  temples,  to  encounter  and  tame  at 
Platsea  the  cruel  enemy  of  Europe  and  of 
civilization.  This  sympathetic  valor  anima¬ 
ted  the  Florentine  youths,  the  “  compagnia 
di  morte,”  self-devoted  to  die  for  the  rescue 
of  Italy.  It  gave  stoutness  to  the  peasants 
of  Switzerland,  stoning  the  proud  Austrian 
cavalry  in  the  steep  defile  of  Morgarten,  and 
to  English  volunteers,  sailing  to  repel  the 
vast  Armada.  This  generous  emotion  filled 
the  cities  of  Holland,  when  they  let  in  the 
ocean  on  their  plains,  rather  than  haughty 
Louis  ;  it  set  the  torch  to  sumptuous  Moscow 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  invader.  Relying 
on  this,  Robert  Hall  defied  the  attempt,  then 
apprehended,  “  on  a  soil  filled  with  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  freedom,  enriched  with  the  blood  of 
its  defenders ;  with  a  people  who,  animated 
with  one  soul,  and  inflamed  with  zeal  for  their 
laws  and  their  sovereign,  are  arned  in  de¬ 
fence  of  all  that  is  dear  and  venerable,  their 
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wires,  their  parents,  their  children,  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  God  and  the  sepulchre  of  their 
fathers.” 

For  us,  happily,  is  not  now  needed  such 
an  armament.  The  world,  though  late,  is 
learning  something  of  the  wisdom  that  is 
peaceable.  Instead  of  the  weapons  of  de¬ 


struction,  may  the  citizens  of  England  take 
up  reason,  equity,  divine  truth,  for  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  eternal  right,  and  for  the  conquest 
of  universal  love  ;  until,  in  a  clearer  day,  the 
grateful  earth  shall  testify  of  her — 

Hujus  paciiicis  debemns  moribus  omnes, 
Quod  cuncti  gens  una  sumus. 


^  From  Hogg’t  Initraotor. 
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ELiCTRicrry  is  gaining  character.  A  few 
years  ago,  lying  in  the  mist  of  half-developed 
theory,  it  was  popularly  thought  good  for 
little  else  than  ‘  philosophy  in  sport.’  Now- 
a-days,  we  are  daily  becoming  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  almost  magical  phenomena. 
Whether  by  the  usefulness  of  the  space- 
annihilating  telegraph,  as  a  curative  agent, 
or  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  varied 
works  of  the  electro-metallurgist,  it  is  alike 
evident  that  it  is  a  very  practical  and  paying 
thing.  These  facts  have  contributed  to  di¬ 
rect  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  talent  of  the  age  to  investigations  in 
'  this  and  correlative  sciences.  We  would 
therefore  throw  together  a  few  memoranda 
concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
most  learned  exponent,  Michael  Faraday. 
This  eminent  philosopher  and  great  chemist 
is  another  and  most  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  genius  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.  The  researches  in  elec¬ 
tricity  which  commenced  with  no  greater 
apparatus  than  an  old  bottle  have  widened 
until  many  of  the  mysterious  affinities  of. 
’  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  have 
been  evolved  and  made  apparent.  The  same 
subtle  and  comprehensive  intelligence  would 
not  only  try  to  show  that  they  are  all  modi¬ 
fications  of  one  great  force,  but,  with  a  keener 
and  narrowing  glance,  would  grapple  with 
and  identify  the  all-pervading  power  of 
gravitation. 

Faraday  was  bom  in  1791,  at  Newington 
Butts,  in  London.  His  father  was  a  poor 
blacksmith,  who  gave  him  an  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  apprenticed  him,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  to  Mr.  Ribeau  (or  Riebau),  a  book¬ 
binder  in  Blandford  Street.  He  wrought  at 
this  craft  until  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but 


with  little  liking  for  it.  His  master  seems  to 
have  looked  with  a  somewhat  indulgent  eye 
on  the  vagaries  of  his  apprentice  in  reading 
articles  on  electricity  in  encylopedias,  instead 
of  ‘forwarding’  them  (to  use  the  trade 
phrase),  making  models  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  things.  At  all  events,  he 
opened  up  thepath  of  the  embryo  savant, 
by  mentioning  his  doings  to  a  customer,  Mr. 
Dance,  of  Manchester  Street,  who  was  one 
of  the  old  members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
That  gentleman  took  Faraday  to  some  of  the 
last  lectures  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
delivered  there.  The  result  of  tnis  step,  and 
the  student’s  previous  aspirations,  will  be 
best  learned  by  quoting  a  letter  from  himself 
to  Dr.  Paris,  which  appears  in  the  Life  of 
Davy  :  ‘  When  I  was  a  bookseller’s  appren¬ 
tice,  I  was  very  fond  of  experiment,  and 
very  averse  to  trade.  It  happened  that  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution  took  me  to 
hear  some  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  lectures 
in  Albemarle  Street.  I  took  notes  and  after¬ 
wards  wrote  them  out  more  fully  in  a  quarto 
volume.  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade, 
which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  science,  which  I 
imagined  made  its  pursuers  amiable  and 
liberal,  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the  bold 
and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  expressing  my  wishes,  and  a  hope 
that,  if  an  opportunity  came  in  his  way,  no 
would  forward  my  views ;  at  the  same  time 
I  sent  the  notes  I  had  taken  of  his  lectures. 
This  took  place  at  the  end  of  1812,  and  early 
in  1813  he  requested  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
of  the  situation  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  then  just  vacant. 
At  the  same  time  he  thus  gratified  my  de¬ 
sires  as  to  scientific  employment,  he  still  ad- 
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vised  me  not  to  give  up  the  prospects  I  had 
before  me,  telling  me  that  science  was  a 
harsh  mistress,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  but  poorly  rewarding  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  her  service.  He  smiled  at  the 
notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings  of 
philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would  leave  me 
to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set  me 
right  in  that  matter.’ 

In  March,  1813,  Faraday  received  and 
entered  upon  his  assistantship.  His  patron, 
not  slow  to  perceive  his  peculiar  merit,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  progress,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  same  year.  Sir  Humphrey  and 
his  lady,  with  Faraday  as  amanuensis  and 
professional  companion,  departed  for  France 
on  a  scientiBc  visit  to  the  volcanoes  of  Au¬ 
vergne.  Ruthless  conqueror  as  he  was,  Na¬ 
poleon  respected  and  encouraged  science — 
whether  from  real  admiration  of  its  profes¬ 
sors,  or  from  that  policy  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says  would  avoid  ‘  the  revengeful 
pen  of  succeeding  ages,’  may  be  (jueslioned. 
While  the  most  influential  of  the  British 
nobility  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  leave 
to  travel  on  the  Continent,  then  embroiled  in 
warfare,  it  was  no  sooner  understood  that 
the  discoverer  of  the  metallic  bases  of  earths 
and  alkalies  wished  such  leave,  than  this  was 
most  readily  granted.  Accordingly,  on  the 
13th  October,  the  party  embarked  in  a  cartel 
for  Morlaix,  in  Brittany.  On  the  way  the 
oflicials  suspected  the  genuineness  of  their 
passports,  and  put  them  all  into  prison  whilst 
these  documents  were  forwarded  to  head¬ 
quarters.  This  caused  a  detention  of  about 
a  week,  and  the  travellers  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  until  the  27th  October.  Here  and 
elsewhere  Faraday  enjoyed  the  invaluable 
advantages  of  being  thrown  into  personal 
contact  with  all  the  most  famous  continental 
philosophers. 

In  1815,  Davy  returned  to  England,  and 
his  assistant  to  the  duties  of  the  laboratory 
— in  which  position  he  did  not  long  remain. 
He  was  raised  to  his  present  office  of  Ful- 
lerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Institution ;  an  appointment  justified  by  an 
almost  unrivalled  talent  in  those  paths  of 
physical  science  to  which  his  genius  bent, 
and  whose  fruits  have  amply  redeemed  the 
promise  given  by  his  early,  rapid,  and  bril¬ 
liant  career.  His  appearance  m  the  Royal 
Institution  we  could  not  more  graphically 
depict  than  in  the  language  of  the  sprightly 
author  of  the  *  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches ;’ — 

‘We  are  always  (at  least  I  am)  apt  to 
associate  high  mental  acquirements  with  a 
somewhat  dignified  deportment  of  person. 


Gravity  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  greatness,  but  they  are  not  always 
combined  ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fara¬ 
day  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  keep  at  a  rather 
respectable  distance.  He  bad  a  pleasant 
countenance,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  the 
most  lively,  restless  black  eyes  I  ever  saw  in 
the  head  of  man,  or  woman  either.  His 
hair,  too,  was  jet  black,  curly,  and  parted  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  forehead ;  not  giving 
him,  as  hair  disposed  in  that  manner  some¬ 
times  does,  a  sleek,  sheepish  appearance,  but 
a  smart,  jaunty,  natty  air.  In  person  he 
was  slender,  and  about  the  average  height. 
It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say, 
that  a  man  who  is  restless  is  ‘  upon  wires ;’ 
in  Faraday’s  case  the  allusion  would  be  quite 
appropriate,  for  he  was  never  still  for  half 
a  minute  together;  and  there  was  such  a 
continual  lively  smile — not  a  smirk— on  his 
lips,  that  it  really  was  pleasant  to  look  at 
him.  He  bad  the  familiar  nod  and  the 
cheerful  recognition  for  every  one,  and 
seemed  to  feel  a  real  anxiety  to  make  every 
one  about  him  comfortable  ;  and,  with  all  his 
splendid  attainments,  there  was  so  much 
humility  apparent,  that  his  genius  blazed  ten 
times  the  brighter  for  bis  seeming  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  it.  His  style  of  lecturing  is 
very  brilliant ;  and  I  have  heard  those  who 
have  listened  to  that  most  practical  and 
fascinating  of  scientific  lecturers,  the  late  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  say,  that,  in  point  of 
felicitous  illustration,  Faraday  is  hardly  to  be 
considered  his  inferior.  His  tone  is  musical 
and  well-modulated,  and  I  can  scarcely  ima¬ 
gine  a  higher  mental  treat  than  that  offered 
by  hearing  Faraday  lecture  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  of  Great  Britain.  There — behind 
the  great  lecturing-table,  with  his  coat-sleeves 
turned  back  at  the  wrists,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  enthusiasm,  as  he  discourses  on  his 
favorite  topic  to  perhaps  as  brilliant  an  audi¬ 
ence — whether  personally  or  mentally  con¬ 
sidered — as  any  in  the  world,  he  stands  one 
of  the  wonders  of  his  own  wonderful  age,  dis¬ 
coursing  eloquently  on  the  marvels  which  bis 
own  mind  and  hand  have  in  part  revealed. 
.  .  The  recent  (1846)  discoveries  of  Mr. 

Faraday  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  mag¬ 
netism  on  light,  have  conferred  additional 
lustre  on  bis  name.  1  bad  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  bis  lecture  on  that  interesting  topic, 
but  was  much  struck  with  the  change  in  bis 
personal  appearance  since  I  first  saw  him. 
His  face  was  paler,  and  bis  bright  eyes  were 
spectacled ;  his  jet  black  hair,  too  (worn 
parted,  as  of  yore),  bad  lost  its  sable  hue, 
and  was  iron  gray ;  but  the  same  pleasant 
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smile  remained,  and  his  voice  vras  as  delight¬ 
ful  as  ever.  I  thought  his  style  of  lecturing 
was  somewhat  easier,  and  more  colloquial. 
This  was  especially  apparent  in  his  juvenile 
course  of  lectures,  which  it  well  became.* 

In  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  Fara¬ 
day  gave  his  first  lecture — one  on  the 
‘  Physical  Properties  of  Heat  * — to  a  small 
scientific  society,  which  included  amongst  its 
members  Woodward,  who  at  first  applied  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  to  the  microscope. 

In  1817  he  began  his  long  series  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  ‘Journal  of  Science  and  Art,*  and 
not  long  afterwards*  revealed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  investigations  of  modem  chemical 
science.  If  less  apt  than  his  predecessor  to 
broach  bold  theories,  Faraday  yields  to  none 
in  the  skilful  examination  of  phenomena, 
management  of  details,  and  masterly  generali¬ 
zation  of  causes.  This  was  exemplified  by 
the  discovery  to  which  we  refer — that  of  the 
liquefaction  of  the  gases.  The  opinion  was 
then  held,  *  that  the  gases  were  Incapable  of 
reduction  into  any  other  than  what  may  be 
called  their  natural  elastic  state.  There  are 
elastic  fluids  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  be  compelled  to  assume  the  liquid,  and 
even  the  solid  state ;  this  is  the  case  with 
steam,  which  is  equally  known  to  us  as  water 
and  steam.  No  diminution  of  temperature, 
however,  could  effect  a  change  in  the  gases, 
and  hence  they  were  called  the  permanent 
elastic  fluids.*  The  strong  resemblance  which 
such  a  vapor  as  that  of  water  bore  to  those 
permanent  gases  led  Mr.  Faraday  to  infer 
that,  by  employing  suitable  means,  they 
might  be  made  to  assume  the  liquid  condi¬ 
tion.  He  made  experiments  with  hydrate  of 
chlorine,  and  other  subtances,  and  succeeded. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  was  simple.  The 
materials  were  sealed  up  in  a  narrow  and 
strong  tube,  along  with  a  pressure  gauge, 
formed  of  a  slender  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  having  a  globule  of  mercury  within  it 
near  the  open  extremity.  Heat  or  other 
means  being  applied,  the  gas  was  disengaged 
in  the  tube,  and  condensed  by  its  own  pres¬ 
sure.  The  force  exerted  to  accomplish  this 
was  estimated  by  the  reduced  volume  of  air 
in  the  small  gauge  within.  Under  such 
treatment,  as  was  detailed  in  the  ‘  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions*  for  1823,  Faraday  con¬ 
densed  the  following  gases : — sulphurous 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
chlorine,  nitrous  oude,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  . 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  pressure  varied  from  | 
two  to  (in  the  case  of  nitrous  oxide)  fifty  at¬ 
mospheres,  and  the  temperature  from  32**  to 
60**.  These  experiments  were  resumed  in 


1845,  with  increased  appliances  and  signal 
advantage.  Strong  narrow  green  glass  tubes, 
powerful  syringes,  and  a  very  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  produced  the  liquefaction  of  olefiant 
gas,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous  flu¬ 
orides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Coal  gas, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  could  not  be  condensed  at 
a  temperature  of — 166“  Fahr.,  and  under 
a  pressure  of  from  27  to  68  atmospheres. 
Other  experimenters — first.  Sir  I.  Brunei,  and 
then  M.  Thilorier  of  Paris — have  since  ob¬ 
tained  liquid  carbonic  acid.  Their  apparatus 
is  somewhat  complex,  and,  being  extremely 
dangerous,  requires  the  most  careful  man¬ 
agement.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
dreadful  accidents.  On  the  announcement 
of  his  discovery,  Faraday  met  with  one  of 
those  strange  crosses  which  afflict  scientific 
men,  arising,  apparently,  from  a  little  mutual 
envy,  and  leading  to  strange  aberrations,  to 
use  a  mild  term.  His  ancient  patron.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  wrote  an  article,  which  was 
also  printed  in  the  ‘Transactions,’  about 
1823,  in  which,  by  employing  other  sub¬ 
stances  to  achieve  the  same  result  as  Fara¬ 
day,  he  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
breadth  of  the  latter’s  claim,  and  arrogate  a 
portion  of  the  originality  of  the  idea  to  him¬ 
self. 

The  well-known  manual  of  *  Chemical 
Manipulation*  was  published  in  1828,  and 
went  through  several  editions.  Its  value 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  its  pop¬ 
ularity  was  instant  and  great,  and,  although 
long  out  of  print,  it  has  not  yet  been  super¬ 
seded.  It  is  eagerly  sought  for,  not  only  by 
the  tyro,  but  the  riper  student,  to  whom 
many  bints  and  expedients  dictated  by  the 
most  elegant  manipulator  of  the  age  are 
equally  acceptable. 

Incidentally,  we  may  allude  to  some  ela¬ 
borate  experiments  undertaken  by  Professor 
Faraday,  regarding  the  production  of  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous  flint  glass,  fit  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  object-glasses  of  large  re¬ 
fracting  telescopes.  About  1830,  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Society  of  London,  incited  by 
the  success  of  Guineaud  des  Brenets,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  Herschel, 
Faraday,  Dollond,  and  Roget,  to  examine, 
and  if  possible  improve,  the  composition  of 
this  substance.  At  that  time  glass  fit  for 
telescopes  of  even  three  or  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter  could  scarcely  be  obtained.  Faraday 
entered  on  the  subject  with  spirit,  and  in  bis 
own  laboratory,  as  well  as  in  Messrs.  Pel- 
latt’s  glass-works,  pursued  an  extensive  series 
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of  experiments,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
‘  Philosophical  Transactions.’  He  altered  the 
constituents  of  the  material,  and  after  much 
labor  produced  a  remarkably  pure  glass 
from  borate  of  lead.  But  excise  regulations, 
although  somewhat  relaxed  in  favor  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  other  scientific  bodies, 
so  fettered  their  movements,  that,  feeling  it 
hopeless  to  contend  in  this  department 
against  the  active  and  free  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
labors  of  the  English  savants  terminated. 
Doubtless  Messrs.  Chance  and  M.  Bontemps 
were  benefited  by  these  investigations,  as 
well  as  the  immunity  now  enjoyed  from  fis¬ 
cal  surveillance,  in  producing  the  large  and 
fine  specimens  of  optical  glass  exhibited  in 
1851,  and  which  have  placed  at  least  one 
house  in  Great  Britain  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  celebrated  continental  manufac¬ 
turers. 

To  estimate  rightly — involving  as  it  would 
a  review  of  the  reciprocal  merits  of  foreign 
electricians — the  labors  and  discoveries  of 
Faraday  in  the  abstruse  fields  of  inquiry 
to  which  his  life  has  been  mainly  devoted,  is 
a  task  somewhat  too  recondite  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  ;  at  all  events,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  article.  As  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  Professor  Faraday’s  reputation  rests 
mainly  on  those  papers  entitled  ‘  Experi¬ 
mental  Researches  on  Electricity,’  first 
printed  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions,’ 
and  afterwards  issued  in  a  collected  form. 
Eighteen  series,  extending  from  1831  to  1843, 
have  been  republished,  but  we  believe  that 
nearly  thirty  series  have  now  appeared.  They 
are  unquestionably  the  mine  from  which  much 
has  been  extracted,  and  are  destined  by  their 
completeness  to  be  the  groundwork  of  those 
advances  in  the  reduction  to  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  imponderable  agencies  which 
are  now  being  so  quickly  efi^ected.  They 
have  raised  their  author  to  the  front  rank 
amongst  European  philosophers,  and  cast  a 
permanent  lustre  upon  British  science.  Di¬ 
rector  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly -equip¬ 
ped  laboratories  in  the  kingdom,  with  an 
unflinching  patience,  and  a  happy  native 
talent  for  expiscating  the  most  perplexing 
phenomena,  Faraday  has  achieved  results, 
the  merit  of  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  leading  foreign  academies  in  enrolling  his 
name  amongst  their  members,  and  at  home 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  creating  him  in 
1 832  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  private  life  he  is 
said  to  be  beloved  for  the  ‘  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  of  his  character,  and  the  kindli¬ 
ness  of  bis  disposition.’ 


In  June  of  the  present  year.  Professor 
Faraday  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  on  the  *  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic 
Force.’  That  paper  is  generally  interesting, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  explanatory  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  speculations  of 
this  illustrious  chemist  at  present  tend,  we 
conclude  by  giving  a  report  of  it : — 

'  On  a  former  occasion  certain  lines  about 
a  bar  magnet  were  described  and  defined 
(being  those  which  are  depicted  to  the  eye 
by  the  use  of  iron  filings  sprinkled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  magnet),  ar.d  were  re¬ 
commended  as  expressing  accurately  the  na¬ 
ture,  condition,  direction,  and  the  amount  of 
the  force  in  any  given  region  either  within  or 
outside  of  the  bar.  At  that  time  the  lines 
were  considered  in  the  abstract.  Without 
departing  from  or  unsettling  anything  then 
said,  the  inquiry  is  now  entered  upon  of  the 
possible  and  probable  physical  existence  of 
such  lines.  Many  powers  act  manifestly  at 
a  distance  :  their  physical  nature  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  us  ;  still  we  may  learn  much 
that  is  real  and  positive  about  them,  and 
amongst  other  things  something  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  space  between  the  body  acting 
upon,  or  between  the  two  mutually  acting 
bodies.  Such  forces  are  presented  to  us  by 
the  phenomena  of  gravity,  light,  electricity, 
magnetism,  <kc.  These,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  present  remarkable  differences 
in  relation  to  their  respective  lines  of  forces ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  they  establish  the 
existence  of  real  physical  lines  in  some 
cases,  will  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  applied  especially  to  magnetism. 
When  two  bodies,  a,  b,  gravitate  towards 
each  other,  the  line  in  which  they  act  is  a 
straight  line,  for  such  is  the  line  which  either 
would  follow  if  free  to  move.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  force  is  not  altered,  either  in  direction  or 
amottnt,  if  a  third  body  is  made  to  act  by 
gravitation  or  otherwise  upon  either  or  both 
of  the  first  two.  A  balanced  cylinder  of 
brass  gravitates  to  the  earth  with  a  weight 
exactly  the  same,  whether  it  is  left  like  a 
pendulum  freely  to  hang  towards  it,  or 
whether  it  is  drawn  aside  by  other  attrac¬ 
tions,  or  by  tension,  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  latter  may  be.  A  new  gravitating  force 
may  be  exerted  upon  a,  but  that  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  amount  of  power  which 
it  exerts  towards  6.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  time  enters  in  any  way  into  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  whatever  the  distance  between 
the  acting  bodies,  as  that  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth,  or  from  star  to  star.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  this  force  in  one  particle 
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by  itself ;  it  is  when  two  or  more  are  present 
that  we  comprehend  it ;  yet,  in  gaining  this 
idea,  we  perceive  no  difference  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  power  in  the  different  particles ; 
all  of  the  same  kind  are  equal,  mutual,  and 
alike.  In  the  case  of  gravitation,  no  effect 
which  sustains  the  idea  of  an  independent  or 
physical  line  of  force  is  presented  to  us  ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  line  of 
gravitation  is  merely  an  ideal  line  represent¬ 
ing  the  direction  in  which  the  power  is  exert¬ 
ed.  Take  the  sun  in  relation  to  another  force 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  earth,  namely,  its 
illuminating  or  warming  power.  In  this 
case  rays  (which  are  lines  of  force)  pass 
across  the  intermediate  space  ;  but  then  we 
may  affect  these  lines  by  different  media  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  in  their  course.  We  may  alter 
their  direction  either  by  reflection  or  refrac¬ 
tion.  We  may  make  them  pursue  curved  or 
angular  courses.  We  may  cut  them  off  at 
their  origin,  and  then  search  for  and  find 
them  before  they  have  attained  their  object. 
They  have  a  relation  to  time,  and  occupy 
eight  minutes  in  coming  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  ;  so  that  they  may  exist  independent¬ 
ly  either  of  their  source  or  tlieir  final  home, 
and  have  in  fact  a  clear  distinct  physical  ex¬ 
istence.  They  are  in  extreme  contrast  with 
the  lines  of  gravitating  power  in  this  respect; 
as  they  are  also  in  respect  of  their  condition 
at  their  terminations.  The  two  bodies  ter¬ 
minating  a  line  of  gravitating  force  are  alike 
in  their  actions  in  every  respect,  and  so  the 
line  joining  them  has  like  relations  in  both 
directions.  The  two  bodies  at  the  terminals 
of  a  ray  are  utterly  unlike  in  action  ;  one  is 
a  source,  the  other  a  destroyer  of  the  line  • 
and  the  line  itself  has  the  relation  of  a  stream 
flowing  in  one  direction.  In  these  two  cases 
of  gravity  and  radiation,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  abstract  and  a  physical  line  of  force 
is  immediately  manifest.  Turning  to  the 
case  of  static  electricity,  we  find  here  attrac¬ 
tions  (and  other  actions)  at  a  distance  as  in 
the  former  cases  ;  but  when  we  come  to  com¬ 
pare  the  attraction  with  that  of  gravitjr,  very 
striking  distinctions  are  presented  which  im¬ 
mediately  affect  the  question  of  a  physical 
line  of  force.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  bodies  bounding  or  terminating 
the  lines  of  attraction,  we  find  them  as  before, 
mutually  and  equally  concerned  in  the  action  ; 
but  they  are  not  alike ;  on  the  contrary, 
though  each  is  endued  with  a  force  which, 
speaking  generally,  is  of  the  like  nature,  still 
they  are  in  such  contrast,  that  their  actions 
on  a  third  body  in  a  state  like  either  of  them 
are  precisely  the  reverse  of  each  other ;  what 
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the  one  attracts,  the  other  repels ;  and  the 
force  makes  itself  evident  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  power  endued  with  a  dual 
and  antithetical  condition.  Now,  with  all 
such  dual  powers,  attraction  cannot  occur 
unless  the  two  conditions  of  force  are  pres¬ 
ent  and  in  face  of  each  other  through  the 
lines  of  force.  Another  essential  limitation  is, 
that  these  two  conditions  must  be  exactly 
equal  in  amount,  not  merely  to  produce  the 
effects  of  attraction,  but  in  every  other  case  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  things  that 
there  shall  be  present  or  be  evolved  more 
electric  power  of  the  one  kind  than  of  the 
other.  Another  limitation  is,  that  they  must 
be  in  physical  relation  to  each  other  ;  and 
that,  when  a  positive  and  a  negative  electri¬ 
fied  surface  are  thus  associated,  we  cannot 
cut  off  this  relation  except  by  transferring 
the  forces  of  these  surfaces  to  equal  amounts 
of  the  contrary  forces  provided  elsewhere. 
Another  limitation  is,  that  the  power  is  defi¬ 
nite  in  amount.  If  a  ball  a  be  charged  with 
10  of  positive  electricity,  it  may  be  made  to 
act  with  that  amount  of  power  on  another 
ball  b  charged  with  10  of  negative  electricity  ; 
but  if  5  of  its  power  be  taken  up  by  a  third 
ball  c  charged  with  negative  electricity,  then 
it  can  only  act  with  5  of  power  on  ball  a, 
and  that  ball  must  find  or  evolve  5  of  posi¬ 
tive  power  elsewhere ;  this  is  quite  unlike 
what  occurs  with  gravity,  a  power  that  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  nothing  dual  in  its  character. 
Finally,  the  electric  force  acts  in  curved  lines. 
If  a  ball  be  electrified  positively  and  insula¬ 
ted  in  the  air,  and  a  round  metallic  plate  be 
placed  about  12  or  15  inches  off,  facing  it 
and  uninsulated,  the  latter  will  be  found,  by 
the  necessity  mentioned  above,  in  a  negative 
condition  ;  but  it  is  not  negative  only  on  the 
side  facing  the  ball,  but  on  the  other  or  out¬ 
er  face  also,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  carrier 
applied  there,  or  by  a  strip  of  gold  or  silver 
leaf  hung  against  that  outer  face.  Now,  the 
power  affecting  this  face  does  not  pass 
through  the  uninsulated  plate,  for  the  thin¬ 
nest  gold  leaf  is  able  to  stop  the  inductive 
action,  but  round  the  edges  of  the  face,  and 
therefore  acts  in  curved  lines.  All  these 
points  indicate  the  existence  of  physical  lines 
of  electric  force ; — the  absolutely  essential 
relation  of  positive  and  negative  surfaces  to 
each  other,  and  their  dependence  on  each 
other  contrasted  with  the  known  mobility  of 
the  forces,  admit  of  no  other  conclusion.  The 
action  also  in  curved  lines  must  depend  upon 
a  physical  line  of  force.  And  there  is  a  third 
important  character  of  the  force  leading  to 
the  same  result,  namely,  its  affection  by  media 
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having  different  specific  inductive  capacities. 
When  we  pass  to  dynamic  electricity,  the  ev¬ 
idence  of  physical  lines  of  force  is  far  more 
patent.  A  voltaic  battery  having  its  extrem¬ 
ities  connected  by  a  conducting  medium,  has 
what  has  been  expressly  called  a  current  of 
force  running  round  the  circuit,  but  this  cur¬ 
rent  is  an  axis  of  power  having  equal  and  con¬ 
trary  forces  in  opposite  directions.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  lines  of  force  which  are  compressed 
or  expanded  according  to  the  transverse  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  conductor,  which  changes  in  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  form  of  the  conductor,  which 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  conductor,  and 
can  be  taken  out  from  any  place  by  channels 
properly  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  no¬ 
body  doubts  that  they  are  physical  lines  of 
force.  Finally,  as  regards  a  magnet,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  present  discourse.  A 
magnet  presents  a  system  of  forces  perfect 
in  itself,  and  able,  therefore,  to  exist  by  its 
own  mutual  relations.  It  has  the  dual  and 
antithetic  character  belonging  to  both  static 
and  dynamic  electricity,  and  this  is  made 
manifest  by  what  are  called  its  polarities ; 
t.  c.,  by  the  opposite  powers  of  like  kind 
found  at  and  towards  its  extremities.  These 
powers  are  found  to  be  absolutely  equal  to 
each  other ;  one  cannot  be  changed  in  any 
degree  as  to  amount  without  an  equal  change 
of  the  other ;  and  this  is  true  when  the  op¬ 
posite  polarities  of  a  magnet  are  not  related 
to  each  other,  but  to  the  polarities  of  other 
magnets.  The  polarities,  or  the  northness 
and  southness  of  a  magnet,  are  not  only  rela¬ 
ted  to  each  other,  through  or  within  the 
magnet  itself,  but  they  are  also  related  ex¬ 
ternally  to  opposite  polariiies  (in  the  manner 
of  static  electric  induction),  or  they  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  :  and  this  external  relation  involves  and 
necessitates  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  the 
new  opposite  polarities  to  which  those  of  the 
magnet  are  related.  So  that  if  the  force  of 
a  magnet  a  is  related  to  that  of  another  mag¬ 
net  b,  it  cannot  act  on  a  third  magnet  c  with¬ 
out  being  taken  off  from  b,  to  an  amount  pro¬ 
portional  to  its  action  on  c.  The  lines  of 
magnetic  force  are  shown  by  the  moving 
wire  to  exist  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
magnet ;  also  they  are  shown  to  be  closed 
curves  passing  in  one  part  of  their  course 
through  the  magnet;  and  the  amount  of 
those  within  the  magnet  at  its  equator  is  ex¬ 
actly  equal  in  force  to  the  amount  in  any 
section  including  the  whole  of  those  on  the 
outside.  The  lines  of  force  outside  a  mag¬ 
net  can  be  affected  in  their  direction  by  the 
use  of  various  media  placed  in  their  course. 
A  magnet  can  in  no  way  be  procured  having 


only  one  magnetism,  or  even  the  smallest  ex¬ 
cess  of  northness  or  southness  one  over  the 
other.  When  the  polarities  of  a  magnet  are 
not  related  externally  to  the  forces  of  other 
magnets,  then  they  are  related  to  each  oth¬ 
er  ;  t.  e.,  the  northness  and  southness  of  an 
isolated  magnet  are  externally  dependent  on 
and  sustained  by  each  other.  Now,  all 
these  facts,  and  many  more,  point  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  physical  lines  of  force  external  to 
the  magnet  as  well  as  within.  They  exist  in 
curved  as  well  as  in  straight  lines  ;  for  if  we 
conceive  of  an  isolated  straight  bar  magnet, 
or,  more  especially,  of  a  round  disc  of  steel 
magnetized  regularly,  so  that  its  magnetic 
axis  shall  be  in  one  diameter,  it  is  evident 
that  the  polarities  must  be  related  to  each 
other  externally  by  curved  lines  of  force ;  for 
no  straight  line  can  at  the  same  time  touch 
two  points  having  northness  and  southness. 
Curved  lines  of  force  can,  as  I  think,  only  con¬ 
sist  with  physical  lines  of  force.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  exhibited  by  the  moving  wire  con¬ 
firm  the  same  conclusion.  As  the  wire  moves 
across  the  lines  of  force,  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  passes  or  tends  to  pass  through  it, 
there  being  no  such  current  before  the  wire 
is  moved.  Tlie  wire,  when  quiescent,  has  no 
such  current,  and  when  it  moves  it  need  not 
pass  into  places  where  the  magnetic  force  is 
greater  or  less.  It  may  travel  in  such  a 
course  that,  if  a  magnetic  needle  were  carried 
through  the  same  course,  it  would  be  entire¬ 
ly  unaffected  magnetically  ;  i.  e.,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  the  needle 
whether  it  were  moving  or  still.  Matters 
may  be  so  arranged  that  the  wire  when  still 
shall  have  the  same  diamagnetic  force  as  the 
medium  surrounding  the  magnet,  and  so  in 
no  way  cause  disturbance  of  the  lines  of 
force  passing  through  both  ;  and  yet,  when 
the  wire  moves,  a  current  of  electricity  shall 
be  generated  in  it.  The  mere  fact  of  motion 
cannot  have  produced  this  current :  there 
must  have  been  a  state  or  condition  around 
the  magnet  and  sustained  by  it,  within  the 
range  of  which  the  wire  was  placed  ;  and 
this  state  shows  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  What  this  state 
is,  or  upon  what  it  depends,  cannot  as  yet  be 
declared.  It  may  depend  upon  the  ether,  as 
a  ray  of  light  does,  and  an  association  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shown  between  light  and  mag¬ 
netism.  It  may  depend  upon  a  state  of 
tension,  or  a  stale  of  vibration,  or  perhaps 
some  other  state  analogous  to  the  electric 
current,  to  which  the  magnetic  forces  are  so 
intimately  related.  Whether  it  of  necessity 
requires  matter  for  its  sustenation,  will  de- 
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pend  upon  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
matter.  If  that  is  to  be  conhoed  to  ponder¬ 
able  or  gravitating  substances,  then  matter 
is  not  essential  to  the  physical  lines  of  mag¬ 
netic  force  any  more  than  to  a  ray  of  light  or 
heat ;  but  if  in  the  assumption  of  an  ether 
we  admit  it  to  be  a  species  of  matter,  then 
the  lines  of  force  may  depend  upon  some 
function  of  it.  Experimentally,  mere  space 
is  magnetic  ;  but  then  the  idea  of  such  mere 
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space  must  include  that  of  the  ether,  when 
one  is  talking  on  that  belief ;  or  if  hereafter 
any  other  conception  of  the  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  space  rise  up,  it  must  be  admitted 
into  the  view  of  that  which  just  now  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  experiment  is  called  mere  space.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  an  ascertained 
fact  that  ponderable  matter  is  not  essential 
to  the  existence  of  physical  lines  of  magnetic 
force.” 
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Thk  memorable  event  which  the  accompa- 
nying  plate  illustrates,  was  one  of  the  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  Napoleon.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Directory  became  indispensable 
to  Napoleon’s  progress ;  and  on  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  immediately  commenced  the 
intrigues  which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  object.  A  coalition  with  the  Abbe  Sie- 
yes  enabled  him,  with  his  secret  friends  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  effect  the 
bold  stroke  which,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1799,  put  an  end  to  the  strong  and  popular 
government  of  the  Directory.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  resolved  upon,  all  the  generals 
and  officers  whose  adherence  to  Bonaparte  had 
been  secured,  were  Invited  to  repair  to  Napo¬ 
leon’s  house  at  six  o’clock.  Three  regiments 
of  cavalry  were  appointed  to  be  feady  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  under  pretence  of  being 
reviewed  by  Gen.  Bonaparte.  As  an  excuse 
for  assigning  so  unusual  an  hour  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  it  was  said  that  the  General  was 
obliged  to  set  out  on  a  journey.  Many  offi¬ 
cers  understood  or  guessed  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  came  armed  with  pistols  as  well 
as  swords.  Some,  however,  were  without 
'  such  information  or  presentiment.  Le  Febvre, 
the  commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Bodies,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Directory,  had  only  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  this  military  assembly  on  the 
preceding  midnight.  Bernadotte,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  project,  was,  however, 
brought  to  Bonaparte’s  bouse  by  his  brother 
Joseph. 

The  surprise  of  some,  and  the  anxious  cu¬ 


riosity  of  all,  may  be  supposed,  when  they 
found  a  military  levee  so  numerous  and  so 
brilliant  assembled  at  a  house  incapable  of 
containing  half  of  them.  Bonaparte  was  ob¬ 
liged  U>  receive  them  in  the  open  air. 

Early  as  Bonaparte’s  levee  had  taken  place, 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  secretly  and  hastily 
assembled,  had  met  still  earlier.  The  ears  of 
all  were  filled  by  a  report,  generally  circula¬ 
ted,  that  the  Republican  parly  had  formed  a 
daring  plan  for  giving  a  new  popular  impulse 
to  the  government.  It  was  said  that  the  re¬ 
solution  was  taken  at  the  Hotel  de  Salm, 
amongst  the  party  who  still  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  old  Jacobins,  to  connect  the  two 
representative  bodies  into  one  National  As¬ 
sembly,  and  invest  the  powers  of  government 
in  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  after  the 
model  of  what  was  called  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror.  Circulated  hastily,  and  with  such  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tale  as  rumors  speedily  acquire, 
the  mind  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  was  agi¬ 
tated  with  much  fear  and  anxiety.  Comudet, 
Lebrun,  and  Fargues,  made  glowing  speeches 
to  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  terror  that 
their  language  inspired  was  rendered  greater 
by  the  mysterious  and  indefinite  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  themselves.  They 
spoke  of  personal  danger — of  being  over¬ 
awed  in  their  deliberations — of  the  fall  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  republic.  “You  have  but  an  instant 
to  save  France,”  said  Comudet ;  “  permit  it 
to  pass  away,  and  the  country  will  be  a  mere 
carcass,  disputed  by  the  vultures,  whose  prey 
it  must  become.”  Though  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  was  not  distinctly  defined,  the  mea- 
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•am  recommended  to  defeat  it  were  suffi- 
cienlly  decisive. 

By  the  102d,  103d,  and  104th  articles  of 
the  Constitution  it  was  provided  that  the 
Council  of  Ancients  might,  if  they  saw  it  ex* 
lent,  alter  the  place  where  the  legislative 
ies  met,  and  convoke  them  elsewhere  ;  a 
provision  designed  doubtless  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  that  compulsion  which  the  Pa¬ 
risians  had  at  one  time  assumed  over  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  and  Convention.  This  power 
the  Council  of  Ancients  now  exercised.  By 
one  edict  the  sittings  of  the  two  councils 
were  removed  to  St.  Cloud ;  by  another,  the 
Council  delegated  to  General  Bonaparte  full 
power  to  see  this  measure  carried  into  effect, 
and  vested  him  for  that  purpose  with  the  mil¬ 
itary  command  of  the  department.  A  state 
messenger  was  sent  to  communicate  to  the 
general  these  important  measures,  and  re¬ 
quire  his  presence  in  the  Council  of  Ancients ; 
and  this  was  the  crisis  which  be  had  so  anx¬ 
iously  expected. 

A  few  words  determined  the  numerous 
body  of  officers,  by  whom  the  messenger  found 
him  surrounded,  to  concur  with  him  without 
scruple.  Even  General  Le  Febvre,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  guard  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
declared  his  adhesion  to  Bonaparte. 

The  Directory  had  not  even  yet  taken  the 
alarm.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  Sieyes  and 
Ducos,  being  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
were  already  at  the  Tuileries,  to  second  the 
movement  which  was  preparing.  It  is  said 
that  Barras  had  seen  them  pass  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  they  were  both  mounted,  had 
been  much  amused  with  the  awkward  horse¬ 
manship  of  Sieyes.  He  little  guessed  on  what 
expedition  he  was  bound. 

When  Bonaparte  sallied  forth  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  at  the  head  of  such  a  gallant  cav¬ 
alcade  of  officers,  his  first  movement  was  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  already  drawn  up  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Council  of  Ancients  expected  him. 
He  entered  their  hall,  surrounded  by  his  mil¬ 
itary  staff,  and  by  those  other  generals,  whose 
name  carried  the  memory  of  so  many  victo¬ 
ries.  “  You  are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,” 
he  said  to  the  Council.  “  I  come,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  generals  of  the  Republic,  to  pro¬ 
mise  you  their  support.  I  name  Le  Febvre 
my  lieutenant.  Let  us  not  lose  time  looking 
for  precedents.  Nothing  in  history  ever  re¬ 
sembled  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
nothing  in  the  eighteenth  century  resembled 
this  moment.  Your  wisdom  has  devised  the 
necessary  measure,  our  arms  shall  put  it  into 


execution.”  He  announced  to  the  military 
the  will  of  the  Council,  and  the  command 
with  which  they  had  intrusted  him ;  and  it 
was  received  with  loud  shouts. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  three  directors,  Bar¬ 
ras,  Gohier,  and  Moulins,  who  were  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  morning,  began  too  late  to 
take  the  alarm.  Moulins  proposed  to  send  a 
battalion  to  surround  the  house  of  Bonaparte 
and  make  prisoner  the  general,  and  whomso¬ 
ever  else  they  found  there.  But  they  had 
no  longer  the  least  influence  over  the  sol¬ 
diery,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their 
own  personal  guard,  when  summoned  by  an 
aid-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  march  away  to 
join  the  forces  which  be  commanded,  and 
leave  them  defenceless. 

Barras  sent  his  secretary,  Bottot,  to  expos¬ 
tulate  with  Bonaparte.  The  general  receiv¬ 
ed  him  with  great  haughtiness,  and  publicly 
before  a  large  group  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
upbraided  him  with  the  reverses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  not  in  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  citizen, 
possessing  but  his  own  individual  interest  in 
the  fate  of  a  great  nation,  but  like  a  prince, 
who,  returning  from  a  distant  expedition, 
finds  that  in  his  absence  his  deputies  have  abu¬ 
sed  their  trust,  and  misruled  bis  dominions. 
“  What  have  you  done,”  he  said,  “  for  that 
fine  France,  which  I  left  you  in  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  condition  ?  I  left  you  peace,  I  have 
found  war — I  left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I 
have  found  taxation  and  misery.  Where  are 
the  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I 
have  known  ? — all  of  them  my  companions 
in  glory  ? — They  are  dead.”  It  was  plain, 
that  even  now,  when  his  enterprise  was  but 
commenced,  Bonaparte  had  already  assumed 
that  tone,  which  seemed  to  account  every 
one  answerable  to  him  for  deficiences  in  the 
public  service,  and  he  himself  responsible  to 
no  one. 

Barras,  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  and 
afraid,  perhaps,  of  impeachment  for  bis  al¬ 
leged  peculations,  belied  the  courage  which 
he  was  once  supposed  to  possess,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  most  abject  terms,  to  the  will 
of  the  victor.  He  sent  in  his  resignation,  in 
which  he  states,  “  that  the  weal  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  bis  zeal  for  liberty  alone,  could 
have  ever  induced  him  to  undertake  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  public  office  ;  and  that,  seeing  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic  were  now  in  the 
custody  of  her  youthful  and  Invincible  gen¬ 
eral,  he  gladly  resigned  his  authority.”  He 
left  Paris  for  his  country  seat,  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  cavalry,  which  Bonaparte  or¬ 
dered  to  attend  him,  as  much  perhaps  to 
watch  bis  motions  as  to  do  him  honor,  though 
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the  last  was  the  ostensible  reason.  His  col¬ 
leagues  Gohier  and  Moulins,  also  resigned 
their  office ;  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had  already 
set  the  example  ;  ai  d  thcil  was  dissolved, 
stitutional  Executive  Coun  vested  in  Bona- 
while  the  real  power  was  baceres,  minister 
parte’s  single  person.  Cam  of  police,  with 
of  justice,  Fouche,  minister  ration,  acknow- 
all  the  rest  of  the  administngly  ;  and  he 
ledged  his  authority  accordingly ;  and  he 
was  thus  placed  in  full  possession  as  well  of 
the  civil  as  of  the  millitary  power. 

'J’he  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  rather 
the  Republican  majority  of  that  body,  show¬ 
ed  a  more  stubborn  temper ;  and  if,  instead 
of  resigning,  Barras,  Gohier,  and  Moulins, 
had  united  themselves  to  its  leaders,  they 
might  perhaps  have  given  trouble  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  successful  as  he  had  hitherto  been. 

This  hostile  Council  only  met  at  ten  o’clock 
on  that  memorable  day,  when  they  received, 
to  their  surprise,  the  message,  intimating  that 
the  Council  of  Ancients  had  changed  the 
place  of  meeting  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud; 
and  thus  removed  their  debates  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  populace,  over  whom 
the  old  Jacobinical  principles  might  have  re¬ 
tained  influence.  The  laws  as  they  stood 
afforded  the  young  Council  no  means  of  evad¬ 
ing  compliance,  and  they  accordingly  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  the  next  day  at  St.  Cloud, 
with  unabated  resolution  to  maintain  the  dem- 
ocratical  part  of  the  constitution.  They  se¬ 
parated  amid  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Re¬ 
public  and  tbe  Constitution  which  were 
echoed  by  the  galleries.  The  tricoteuses,* 
and  other  more  zealous  attendants  on  their  de¬ 
bates,  resolved  to  transfer  themsevles  to  St. 
Cloud  also,  and  appeared  there  in  considera¬ 
ble  numbers  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  it  was 
evident  the  enterprise  of  Sieyes  and  of  Bona¬ 
parte  must  be  either  perfected  or  abandoned. 

Tbe  contending  parties  held  council  all  the 
evening,  and  deep  into  the  night,  to  prepare 
for  the  6nal  contest  on  the  morrow.  Sieyes 
advised  that  forty  leaders  of  the  opposition 
should  be  arrested ;  but  Bonaparte  esteemed 
himself  strong  enough  to  obtain  a  decisive 
victory,  without  resorting  to  any  such  obnox¬ 
ious  violence.  They  adjusted  their  plan  of 
operations  in  both  Councils,  and  agreed  tha^ 


*  The  women  of  lower  rank  who  attended  to 
debate*  ot  the  Council,  plying  the  task  of  knitting 
while  they  listened  to  politics,  were  so  denomina¬ 
ted.  They  were  always  zealous  democrats,  and 
might  claim  in  one  sense  Shakspeare’s  description 
of 

“Tbe  /ree  maids,  who  weave  their  thread  with 
bocea” 
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the  government  to  be  established  should  be 
provisionally  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  Bona¬ 
parte,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos.  Proper  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  of  the  armed  force  at  St. 
Cloud ;  and  the  command  was  confided  to 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Murat.  Bonaparte 
used  some  interest  to  prevent  Bernadotte, 
Jourdan,  and  Augereau,  from  attending  at 
St.  Cloud  the  next  day,  as  he  did  not  expect 
them  to  take  his  part  in  the  approaching  cri¬ 
sis.  The  last  of  these  seemed  rather  hurt  at 
the  want  of  confidence  which  this  caution 
implied,  and  said,  “  What,  general !  dare  you 
not  trust  your  own  little  Augereau  ?”  He 
went  to  St.  Cloud  accordingly. 

Some  preparations  were  necessary  to  put 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  in  order  to  receive 
the  two  councils;  the  Orangerie  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ;  the 
Gallery  of  Mars  to  that  of  the  Ancients. 

In  tlie  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Moderns, 
having  the  majority,  were  prepared  to  carry 
forward  and  complete  their  measures  for  a 
change  of  government  and  constitution.  But 
the  minority,  having  rallied  after  the  surprise 
of  the  preceding  day,  were  neither  silent  nor 
passive.  The  Commission  of  Inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  convene  the  Council, 
were  inculpated  severely  for  having  omitted 
to  give  information  to  several  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  minority,  of  the  extraordinary 
convocation  which  took  place  at  such  an  un¬ 
wonted  hour  on  the  morning  preceding.  The 
propriety,  nay  the  legality,  of  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  St.  Cloud 
was  also  challenged.  A  sharp  debate  took 
place,  which  was  terminated  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Napoleon,  who  entered  the  hall,  and 
harangued  the  members  by  permission  of  the 
president.  “  Citizens,”  said  he,  “  you  are 
placed  upon  a  volcano.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
truth  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  Citi¬ 
zens,  I  was  remaining  tranquil  with  my  fam¬ 
ily,  when  the  commands  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients  called  me  to  arms.  I  collected  my 
brave  military  companions,  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  arms  of  the  country  in  ol^dience 
to  you  who  are  the  head.  We  are  rewarded 
with  calumny — they  compare  me  to  Crom¬ 
well — to  Cajsar.  Had  I  desired  to  usurp  the 
supreme  authority,  I  have  had  opportunities 
to  do  so  before  now.  But  I  swear  to  you  the 
country  has  not  a  more  disinterested  patriot. 
We  are  surrounded  by  dangers  and  by  civil 
war.  Let  us  not  hazard  the  loss  of  those 
advantages  for  which  we  have  made  such  sa¬ 
crifices — Liberty  and  Equality.” 

“  And  the  Constitution  !”  exclaimed  Lin- 
glet,  a  democratic  member,  interrupting  a 
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speech  which  seemed  to  be  designedly  vague 
and  inexplicit. 

“  The  Constitution !”  answered  Bonaparte, 
giving  way  to  a  more  natural  expression  of 
his  feelings,  and  avowing  his  object  more 
clearly  than  he  had  yet  dared  to  do — “  It 
was  violated  on  the  18th  Fructidor — violated 
on  the  22  Floreal — violated  on  the  30th  Prai- 
rial.  All  parties  have  invoked  it — all  have 
disregarded  it  in  turn.  It  can  be  no  longer 
a  means  of  safety  to  any  one,  since  it  obtains 
the  respect  of  no  one.  Since  we  cannot  pre¬ 
serve  the  Constitution,  let  us  at  least  save  lib¬ 
erty  and  Equality,  the  foundations  on  which 
it  is  erected.”  He  went  on  in  the  same  strain 
to  assure  them,  that  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  he  relied  only  on  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  since  in  1 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  found 
those  men  who  desired  to  bring  back  the 
Convention,  with  its  revolutionary  commit¬ 
tees,  its  scatTolds,  its  popular  insurrections. 

“  But  I,”  he  said,  “  will  save  you  from  such 
horrors — I  and  my  brave  comrades  at  arms, 
whose  swords  fand  caps  1  see  at  the  door  of 
the  hall ;  and  if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk 
of  outlawry,  I  will  appeal  to  the  valor  of  my 
comrades,  with  whom  1  have  fought  and  con¬ 
quered  for  liberty.” 

The  Assembly  invited  the  general  to  de¬ 
tail  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  but  he  conOned  himself  to  a 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  Sieyes  and  Du- 
cos  ;  and  again  reiterating  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  could  not  save  the  country,  and  inviting 
the  Council  of  Ancients  to  adopt  some  course 
which  might  enable  them  to  do  so,  he  left 
them,  amid  cries  of  “  Vive  Bonaparte !” 
loudly  echoed  by  the  military  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the 
more  unmanageable  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

The  deputies  of  the  younger  council  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  place  designed  for  their  meet¬ 
ing  filled  with  workmen,  were  for  some  time 
in  a  situation  which  seemed  to  resemble  the 
predicament  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Versailles,  when  they  took  refuge  in  a  tennis- 
court.  The  recollection  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  inflamed  and  animated  their  resolution, 
and  they  entered  the  Orangerie,  when  at 
length  admitted,  in  no  good  humor  with  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  or  with  Bonaparte. 
Proposals  of  accommodation  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  among  them  ineffectually.  They  would 
have  admitted  Bonaparte  into  the  Directory, 
but  refused  to  consent  to  any  radical  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  year  Three. 

The  debate  of  the  day.  remarkable  as  the 
last  in  which  the  Republican  party  enjoyed 
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the  full  freedom  of  Speech  in  France,  wa* 
opened  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  at  two  o’clock* 
Lucien  Bonaparte  being  president.  Qaudin, 
a  member  of  the  moderate  party,  began  by 
moving  that  a  committee  of  seven  members 
should  be  formed,  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  opening  a  correspondence  with 
the  Council  of  Ancients.  He  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  exclamations  and  clamor  on  the  part 
of  the  majority. 

“  The  Constitution !  The  Constitution  or 
Death !”  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every 
side.  “  Bayonets  frighten  us  not,”  said  Del- 
brel  “  we  are  freemen.” 

"  Down  with  the  dictatorship — no  Dicta¬ 
tors  !”  cried  other  members. 

Lucien  in  vain  endeavored  to  restore  order. 
Gaudin  was  dragged  from  the  tribune ;  the 
voice  of  other  moderates  was  overpowered 
by  clamor — never  had  the  party  of  democra¬ 
cy  shown  itself  fiercer  or  more  tenacious  than 
when  about  to  receive  the  death-blow. 

“  Let  us  swear  to  preserve  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  year  Three !”  exclaimed  Delbrel ; 
and  the  applause  which  followed  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  so  general,  that  it  silenced  all  re¬ 
sistance.  Even  the  members  of  the  moderate 
party — nay,  even  Lucien  Bonaparte  himself 
— were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  which  he  and  they  were 
leagued  to  destroy. 

"  The  oath  you  have  just  taken,”  said  Bi- 
gonnet,  “  will  occupy  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  history,  beside  the  celebrated  vow  taken 
in  the  tennis-court.  The  one  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  the  other  shall  consolidate  the 
structure.”  In  the  midst  of  this  fermenta¬ 
tion,  the  letter  containing  the  resignation  of 
Barras  was  read,  and  received  with  marks  of 
contempt,  as  the  act  of  a  soldier  deserting  his 
post  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  moderate 
party  seemed  silenced,  overpowered,  and  on 
the  point  of  coalescing  with  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  council,  when  the  clash  of  arms 
was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  that  quarter.  Bay¬ 
onets,  drawn  sabres,  the  plumed  hats  of  gen¬ 
eral  officers  and  aids-de-camp,  and  the  caps 
of  grenadiers  were  visible  without,  while  Na¬ 
poleon  entered  the  Orangeiie,  attended  by 
four  grenadiers  belonging  to  the  constitution¬ 
al  guard  of  the  councils.  The  soldiers  re¬ 
mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  while  be 
advanced  with  a  measured  step  and  uncov¬ 
ered,  about  one-third  up  the  room. 

He  was  received  with  loud  murmurs. 
“  What !  drawn  weapons,  armed  men,  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws !"  exclaim- 
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ed  the  members,  whose  courage  seemed  to 
rise  against  the  display  of  force  with  which 
they  were  menaced.  All  the  deputies  arose, 
some  rushed  on  Bonaparte  and  seized  him  by 
the  collar  ;  others  called  out — “  Outlawry — 
outlawry — let  him  be  proclaimed  a  traitor !” 
It  is  said  that  Arena,  a  native  of  Corsica  like 
himself,  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  which 
was  only  averted  by  the  interposition  of  one 
of  the  grenadiers.  The  fact  seems  extremely 
doubtful,  though  it  is  certain  that  Bonaparte 
was  seized  by  two  or  three  members;  while 
others  exclaimed,  “  Was  it  for  this  you  gained 
so  many  victories  ?”  and  loaded  him  with  re¬ 
proaches.  At  this  crisis  a  party  of  grena¬ 
diers  rushed  into  the  hall  with  drawn  swords, 
and  extricating  Bonaparte  from  the  deputies, 
bore  him  off  in  their  arms  breathless  with 
the  scuffle. 

It  was  probably  at  this  crisis  that  Auge- 
reau’s  faith  in  his  ancient  general’s  fortune 
began  to  totter,  and  his  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples  to  gain  an  ascendance  over  his  military 
devotion.  “  A  6ne  situation  you  have  brouglit 
yourself  into,”  he  said  to  Bonaparte  ;  who  an¬ 
swered  sternly,  “  Augereau,  things  were 
worse  at  Areola — ^Take  my  advice — remain 
quiet,  in  a  short  time  all  this  will  change.” 
Augereau,  whose  active  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  might  have  been  at  this  critical 
period  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
council,  took  the  hint,  and  continued  passive. 
Jourdan  and  Bernadotte,  who  were  ready  to 
act  on  the  popular  side,  had  the  soldiers 
shown  the  least  hesitation  in  yielding  obe¬ 
dience  to  Bonaparte,  perceived  uo  opening  of 
which  to  avail  themselves. 

The  council  remained  in  the  highest  state 
of  commotion,  the  general  voice  accusing 
Bonaparte  of  having  usurped  the  supreme 
authority,  calling  for  a  sentence  of  outlawry, 
or  demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar.  “  Can  you  ask  me  to  put  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  my  own  brother  to  the  vote  ?”  said 
Lucien.  But  this  appeal  to  his  personal  sit¬ 
uation  and  feelings  made  no  impression  upon 
the  Assembly,  who  continued  clamorously  to 
demand  the  question.  At  length  Lucien 
flung  on  the  desk  his  hut,  scarf,  and  other 
parts  of  his  official  dress.  “  Let  me  be 
rather  heard,”  he  said,  “as  the  advocate  of 
him  whom  }  ou  falsely  and  rashly  accuse.” 
But  this  request  only  added  to  the  tumult. 
At  this  moment  a  small  body  of  grenadiers, 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother’s  assistance, 
marched  into  the  hall. 

They  were  at  first  received  with  applause ; 
for  the  council,  accustomed  to  see  the  triumph 
of  democratical  opinions  among  the  military. 


did  not  doubt  that  they  were  deserting  their 
general  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  deputies.  Their  appearance  was  but  mo¬ 
mentary — they  instantly  left  the  hall,  carrying 
Lucien  in  the  centre  of  the  detachment. 

Matters  were  now  come  to  extremity  on 
either  side.  The  council,  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder  by  these  repeated  military 
incursions,  remained  in  violent  agitation,  fu¬ 
rious  against  Bonaparte,  but  without  the 
calmness  necessary  to  adopt  decisive  mea¬ 
sures. 

Meantime  the  sight  of  Napoleon,  almost 
breathless,  and  bearing  marks  of  personal 
violence,  excited  to  the  highest  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  military.  In  broken  words  be 
told  them,  that  when  he  wished  to  show  them 
the  road  to  lead  the  country  to  victory  and 
fame,  “  they  had  answered  him  with  dan¬ 
gers.” 

Cries  of  resentment  arose  from  the  sol¬ 
diery,  augmented  when  the  party  sent  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  president  brought  him  to  the  ranks 
as  to  a  sanctuary.  Lucien,  who  seconded  his 
brother  admirably,  or  rather  who  led  the  way 
in  this  perilous  adventure,  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  instantly,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  na¬ 
turally  deep  and  sonorous,  “  General,  and 
you  soldiers!  The  President  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  proclaims  to  you,  that  fac¬ 
tious  men,  with  drawn  daggers,  have  inter¬ 
rupted  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly — 
He  authorizes  you  to  employ  force  against 
these  disturbers — 'i’he  Assembly  of  Five 
Hundred  is  dissolved  !” 

Murat,  deputed  by  Bonaparte  to  execute 
the  commands  of  Lucien,  entered  the  Oran- 
gerie  with  drums  beating,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  with  fixed  bayonets.  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  deputies  to  disperse  on  their  peril, 
while  an  officer  of  the  constitutional  guard 
called  out,  he  could  be  no  longer  answerable 
for  their  safety.  Cries  of  fear  became  now 
mingled  with  vociferations  of  rage,  execra¬ 
tions  of  abhorrence,  and  shouts  of  Five  la 
Repuhlique.  An  officer  then  mounted  the 
president’s  seat,  and  summoned  the  represen¬ 
tatives  to  retire.  “The  general,”  said  he, 
“  has  given  orders.” 

Some  of  the  deputies  and  spectators  be¬ 
gan  now  to  leave  the  hall ;  the  greater  part 
continued  firm,  and  sustained  the  shouts  by 
which  they  reprobated  this  military  intrusion. 
The  drums  at  length  struck  up,  and  drowned 
further  remonstrance. 

“Forward,  grenadiers,” said  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  party.  They  levelled  their 
muskets,  and  udvanc^  as  if  to  the  charge. 
'Ihe  deputies  seem  hitherto  to  have  retained 
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a  lingering  hope  that  their  persona  would  be 
regarded  as  inviolable.  They  now  fled  on  all 
sides,  most  of  them  jumping  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Orangerie,  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  official  caps,  scarfs,  and  gowns. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  the  apartments  were 


entirely  clear,  and  thus  furnishing,  at  its  con¬ 
clusion,  a  striking  parallel  to  the  scene  which 
ended  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the 
First’s  time,  terminated  the  last  democratical 
assembly  of  France. 


From  Hofc’i  Initmetor. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  POETS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN, 


No.  II.— EDWARD  YOUNG. 


“  No  man,”  says  John  Sterling,  “  was  ever  | 
so  bom  a  poet  but  that  he  required  to  be  re¬ 
generated  into  a  poetical  artist.”  This  rule 
IS  partly  true,  but  there  are  to  it  many  and 
mighty  exceptions.  Shakspeare,  Bunyan,  and 
Burns,  never  partook  of,  and  never  needed, 
such  adult  baptism.  Their  anointing  may 
be  compared  at  a  distance  to  that  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks,  when  he  says,  “  It  abid- 
eth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  you ;  but  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie.” 
Nay,  besides  such  prodigies,  who  need  nor 
could  endure  any  teaching  but  what  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  nature  s  aboriginal  font,  there  rise 
ever  and  anon  individuals,  in  whom,  although 
educated  and  trained  men,  the  poet-element 
overpowers  the  artistic,  and  who  remain,  we 
might  almost  say,  mighty  unconverted  and 
unbaptised  barbarians  in  the  camp  of  poetical 
literature.  Such  men  have  been  Lucretius, 
Thomson  of  the  “  Seasons,”  Cowper,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Wilson,  Bailey  of 
“  Festus,”  Aird,  and  many  more.  And  such 
an  one  was  Dr.  Edward  Young,  author  of  the 
“  Night  Thoughts,”  of  whom  we  propose  to 
speak  in  the  present  article,  as  the  second  in 
time  of  the  “  Religious  Poets  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century.” 

Such  magnificent  savages,  if  we  may  term 
them  so,  are  far  more  interesting  to  us  than 
our  polished  poets,  whether  it  be  the  Pope 
of  the  past,  or  the  Goethe  and  Tennyson 
(who  is  just  a  weaker  Goethe)  of  the  pre¬ 


sent.  There  is  a  rugged  grandeur  about 
them  ;  there  is  a  richness  in  their  thought 
and  language.  They  are  independent  of 
schools;  they  speak  as  they  are  moved. 
They  throw  out  vast  masses  of  poetic  bul¬ 
lion.  If  they  write,  on  the  whole,  less  per¬ 
fect  poems,  they  abound  in  far  finer  poetry. 
And,  by  their  very  want  of  finish,  they  sug¬ 
gest  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  infinite,  even 
as  the  jagged  and  yawning  arms  of  the  Milky 
Way  give  us  a  loftier  idea  of  the  system  than 
if  we  saw  it  in  its  more  rounded  section.  On 
such  men  culture  is  not  wasted,  but  is  useful 
chiefly  as  ballast  to  the  vessel,  which  has  its 
direction  and  impetus  from  heaven’s  own 
breath. 

Dr.  Edward  Young  was  once  perhaps  the 
most  popular  poet  in  Britain.  Till  Cowper 
appeared,  and  even  after,  bis  “Night 
Thoughts”  were  found  in  every  religious  or 
semi-religious  family,  sometimes  in  plain 
black  duodecimo,  sometimes  in  splendid 
illustrated  editions,  sometimes  in  little,  hum¬ 
ble  copies  (infra  duodecimo  and  infra  dig.), 
but  of  which  you  said,  like  Coleridge,  as  you 
saw  their  well-thumbed  and  dog-eared  pages, 
“This  is  true  fame.”  In  the  first  of  those 
shapes,  we  originally  encountered  the  “  Night 
Thoughts,”  with  its  opening  line,  “Tired  na¬ 
ture’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,”  although, 
sooth  to  say,  we  could  never  in  our  boyhood 
get  farther  than  the  first  three  cantos.  The 
others,  for  many  years  afterwards,  assumed 
I  the  aspect  of  a  dark  impenetrable  forest,  full 
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of  mystery  and  terror — “  Gorgons,  and  hy-  as  seasons,  ivhich  were  propitious  to  the 
dras,  and  chimeras  dire.”  Macaulay  some-  muse.  Our  Scottish  poet  loved  to  walk  be- 
wbere  speaks  of  the  heroism  of  the  man  side  a  wood,  when  the  wind  was  roaring 
who  can  read  the  “  Fairy  Queen  ”  through,  among  the  trees.  The  author  of  the  “  Night 
But  scarcely  inferior  to  this  is  the  courage  of  Thoughts”  went  out  one  stormy  night  from 
the  student  who  can  walk  through  all  the  his  parsonage,  and,  on  coming  in,  when 
“Night”  of  the  “Thoughts,”  lighted  up  asked  about  the  night,  said,  “it  is  a  very 
though  it  be  with  stars  and  constellations  of  6ne  night :  the  Lord  is  abroad”  Both  had 
intensest  brilliance.  The  personalities,  the  their  souls  lifted  up  to  “  Him  who  walketh 
eternal  epigram,  the  rambling  argument,  the  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;”  and  passages  of 
broken  syllogisms,  the  clumsily-interposed  the  poetry  of  both  remind  you  of  brandies 
flatteries — all  contribute  to  give  an  unnatural,  all  alive,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  in- 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  wearisome  air  to  the  visible  spirit  of  the  blast, 
book.  It  seems  to  be  an  odd  medley  of  ser-  Young  was  cheerful  in  society,  but,  ac- 
mon  and  satire,  of  reasoning  and  riddle,  of  cordin;^  to  his  son,  “  was  gloomy  when 
epigram  and  argument,  of  powerful  decla-  alone.”  This  we  can  easily  believe.  His 
mation,  bursts  of  poetry,  and  exaggerations  mind,  although  not  morbid,  had  a  strong 
of  fulsome  praise.  Foster-like  propension  to  the  dark  colossal 

Nevertheless,  you  feel  the  more  acutely  in  mysteries  which  hem  us  in  on  all  sides.  At 
proportion  to  your  feeling  of  its  faults,  that  these  he  had  looked  so  long,  that  he  posi- 
tbe  poem  has  become,  as  you  read,  a  power  tively  loved  to  look  at  them.  He  at  times 
over  your  soul,  a  new  star  in  your  sky — in  plunged,  carolled,  and  revelled  in  the  gloomy 
one  word,  a  work  of  genius,  which  means  a  sea  which  surrounded  his  soul.  Had  he 
work  compounded  of  insight,  sincerity,  and  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  his  diflicul- 
strong  utterance.  It  appears  a  book  some-  ties  gone,  he  would  have  been  disappointed, 
bow  suitable  to  its  theme,  having,  like  night,  and  proceeded  to  create  a  new  luxury  of 
spaces  of  darkness,  garnished  and  relieved  fear,  from  the  mere  absence  of  the  mysteri- 
by  numerous  and  vivid  sparkles  of  light,  ous.  He  turned  the  “  disease”  of  his  mind 
Not  a  peem  in  real  form,  it  overflows  with  into  a  “commodity.”  He  coined  his  heart’s 
genuine  poetry  ;  and  amid  the  petty  jewel-  gloom  into  a  strange  but  precious  money, 
ry  in  which,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  which  has  circulated  ever  since.  Whenever 
taste,  the  author  frequently  delights,  there  a  man,  however  miserable,  vents  his  sorrows 
are  ornaments  of  purest  gold  and  diamond,  in  song,  it  proves  that  he  has  found  a  certain 
Now  you  have  a  paste  buckle,  now  a  Koh-i-  relief,  and  that  not  only  is  the  crisis  of  the 
noor.  It  may  be  described,  in  one  word,  as  malady  past,  but  that  there  is  positive  plea- 
the  “Festus”  of  the  eighteenth  century;  sure  springing  from  the  utterance  of  his 
like  it,  plotless ;  like  it,  rambling  and  swarm-  wretchedness.  He,  as  it  were,  throws  it  out 
ing  with  instances  of  extravagance  and  false  of  him  into  an  ideal  form,  in  which  it  seems 
taste  ;  and,  like  it,  running  riot  with  thought  pleasing  and  beautiful ;  and  he  is  tempted  to 
and  imagery.  It  is  a  great  mass  of  mottos  ;  ask,  “  Is  that  actually  my  woe  ?  Yes,  it  is ; 
and,  besides  its  thickly-sown,  sententious  but  it  is  glorified,  and  my  tears,  with  their 
liues,  there  are  not  a  few  long  and  linked  tiny  hands,  have  built  up  above  them  a  rain- 
passages,  which  swell,  and  rush,  and  seem  to  bow.”  Thus  it  was  with  Dante,  Milton, 
grow  under  the  breath  of  immediate  inspire-  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Young.  The  hell  of 
tion.  their  hearts,  by  bursting  out,  caught  a  glory 

There  was  more,  indeed,  of  the  furore  of  upon  its  flames,  and  while  the  men  were 
genius  about  Young,  than  about  any  writer  thus  saved  from  utter  madness  or  ruin,  the 
of  that  age.  Pope  wrote  leisurely,  and  with  world  was  instructed  and  illumined  by  the 
little  apparent  excitement.  Thomson  and  terrific  splendor. 

Johnson  lazily  rolled  out  their  splendid  sen-  “Night  Thoughts”  was  a  subject  well- 
tences,  whether  of  verse  or  prose.  Addison,  adapted  for  the  meditative,  solitary,  and 
even  under  the  influence  of  wine,  when  be  somewhat  disappointed  spirit  of  Y'oung. 
was  composing,  as  was  generally  the  case.  Who,  indeed,  does  not  occasionally  turn  for 
always  maintained  perfect  self-possession  and  refuge  and  comfort  to  that  ancient  Mother, 
calmness.  But  Young,  like  Milton,  was  bending  over  us  in  her  dark  and  starry  love- 
subject  to  fits  of  inspiration,  during  which  liness,  so  black  and  so  comely,  so  full  of  cold 
verse  flowed  furiously  upon  him,  like  a  tor-  darkness  and  of  living  fire,  at  once  eclipsing 
rent  from  its  source.  Like  Burns,  too,  he  the  sun  and  unveiling  the  universe — say,  ra- 
^eems  to  have  had  particular  spots,  as  well  ther,  embroidering  her  dark  robe  with  suns 
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AS  witii  golden  fringe.  Oh,  it  is  a  privilege, 
doubtless,  for  the  highest  heaven ;  but  it 
were  a  curse  for  any  other  world  were  the 
words  to  become  true  of  it — “  There  shall 
be  no  night  there.” 

Young  was  acquainted,  indeed,  only  with 
the  heavens  of  Newton.  But  even  these  are, 
need  we  say,  replete  with  superabundant  in¬ 
terest  and  inspiration.  Nay,  the  first  un¬ 
aided  glance  of  the  Chaldean  from  his  mid¬ 
night  plain  might  have  been  enough  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  poetry  of  the  stars.  The  loftiness 
and  unutterable  supremacy,  and  deep  azure 
of  the  vault ;  the  calm,  solemn  procession  of 
the  orbs  across  it ;  the  sparkling  intelligence 
of  their  eyes,  like  that  of  a  company  of 
foreigners,  whose  faces  you  see,  but  whose 
language  is  unknown;  the  variety  of  their 
positions  and  shape — some  like  single  insu¬ 
lated  points  of  light,  others  of  a  more  broad- 
blown  glory  ;  through  their  midst,  riding  on, 
like  steeds  of  fire,  the  great  constellations ; 
and  winding  away  like  a  more  spiritual  and 
ethereal  substance  than  even  the  stars,  the 
ghoit  of  the  universe,  the  Milky  Way — what 
needs  the  imagination  more  than  this  to  in¬ 
form  and  inflame  it  ? 

Along  with  Young,  we  name  Bailey  and 
Alexander  Smith  of  Glasgow  as  the  finest 
laureates  of  the  stars.  From  some  MS.  of 
the  latter,  now  lying  before  us,  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  a  passage  or  two  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  our  judgment.  The  poet  is  re- 

Kroached  with  loving  the  stars  too  much, 
le  replies — 

I 

I  love  the  stars  too  much  !  The  tameless  sea 
8prea<ls  itself  out  beneath  them,  smooth  as  glass. 
You  cannot  love  them,  hidy,  till  you  dwell 
In  mighty  towns,  immured  in  their  black  hearts, 
W here  start  are  nearer  to  you  than  the  fields. 

I'd  grow  an  atheist  in  those  towns  of  trade, 

Wert  not  for  stars.  The  smoke  puts  heaven  out. 
I  meet  sin-bloated  faces  in  the  streets, 

And  shrink  as  from  a  blow.  I  hear  wild  oaths 
And  curses  spilt  from  lips  that  once  were  sweet 
And  seal’d  for  heaven  by  a  mother's  kiss. 

I  mix  with  men  whose  hearts  of  human  flesh, 
Beneath  the  petrifying  touch  of  gold, 

Have  grown  as  stony  as  the  trodden  ways. 

1  see  no  trace  of  God,  till  in  the  night, 

While  the  vast  city  lies  in  dreams  of  gain, 

He  doth  reveal  himself  to  me  in  heaven  ; 

My  heart  swells  to  him  as  the  sea  to  the  moon  : 
Therefore  it  is  I  love  the  midnight  stars.” 

Or  hear  this  magnificent  image — 

*  The  sun  is  dying  like  a  cloven  king 
In  his  own  bloM.  The  while  the  distant  moon, 
Like  a  pale  prophetess  whom  he  has  wronged, 
Looks  eager  forward  with  most  hungry  eyes. 


Watching  him  bleed  to  death,  and  as  he  faints 
She  brightens  and  dilates — revenge  complete, 

She  walks  in  lonely  triumph  through  the  night.” 

Or  take  once  more  the  dying  scene  of  one 
of  his  characters.  He  exclaims — 

“  TIjou  art  the  mighty  God  ; 
This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 
Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn 
Chanted  by  thee  unto  thine  own  great  self. 

Wrapt  in  thy  skies,  what  were  my  prayers  to 
thee  ? 

My  pangs?  my  tears  of  blood?  they  could  not 
move 

Thee  from  the  depths  of  thine  immortal  dream. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  God  !  and  I  am  here 
To-night  upon  the  cold  and  bleak  hill-side. 

Like  a  forsaken  watchfire  will  I  die; 

And  as  my  pale  corpse  fronts  the  glittering  night. 
It  shall  reproach  thee  before  all  thy  worlds. 

His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient  night, 
Scomfullest  night!  over  the  dead  there  hung 
Great  gulfs  of  silence,  blue  and  paved  with  stars. 
No  sound,  no  motion,  in  the  eternal  depths.” 

But  Young,  like  these  poets,  is  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  grand  material  imagery 
supplied  by  the  stars,  but  with  the  moral 
truths  and  gleams  of  discovery  which  they 
furnish.  They  seem  to  him  a  mighty  bur¬ 
nished  mirror  of  the  destiny  of  man.  As  he 
bows  down  his  head  under  the  solemn  mid¬ 
night  and  listens,  there  comes  to  him,  not  a 
vague  tumult  of  conflicting  sound,  but  one 
still,  small  voice,  speaking  of  God,  heaven, 
and  immortal  life.  If,  asks  Wilson,  God  de¬ 
signed  this  earth  for  at  once  the  cradle  and 
the  grave  of  man,  why  did  he  hang  it  among 
the  stars?  Young  takes  up  precisely  the 
same  point  of  view.  The  stars  are  generally 
thought  immortal.  The  earth  is  one  of  them. 
To  them  it  shines  as  they  to  us.  Man  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  earth,  and  is  therein  greater 
than  it,  it  follows  that  he  too  is  immortal. 
This  argument  is  not  a  severely  logical  one, 
and  it  is  imperfect  too,  for  the  stars  are  not 
immortal.  “  The  heavens  shall  pass  away.” 
Heavens  have  passed  away ;  stars,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  old  astronomers  gazed  with 
rapture,  have  vanished  from  the  map  of  the 
sky.  True  immortality  is  something  altoge¬ 
ther  independent  and  irrespective  of  the 
stars.  We  heard  an  eloquent  lecturer  some 
time  ago,  after  describing  the  splundors  of 
the  starry  arch,  add,  emphatically  and  some¬ 
what  dogmatically,  “and  it  shall  never  cease 
to  shine.”  We  remembered  at  the  time 
Peter’s  words,  “  All  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved.”  And  we  thought  afterwards, 
may  not  the  universe  be  likened  to  a  flame 
on  a  hearth  containing,  we  shall  suppose,  in- 
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telligent  animalcnlae  in  its  every  fire-particle  ? 
Now,  suppose  one  of  these,  looking  around 
on  what  seemed  to  it  a  vast  conflagration, 
should  sagely  conclude,  “  This  is  too  splen¬ 
did  ever  to  perish  ;  it  shall  shine  for  ever 
were  not  this  a  type  of  our  modern  philoso¬ 
pher  ?  And  yet,  look,  it  is  but  a  little  hour, 
and  the  flame  is  ashes,  and  the  animalcule  is 
extinct!  The  universe  is  not  infinite,  and 
whatever  is  not,  not  only  may,  but  in  all 
probability  must,  perish.  According  to  New¬ 
ton  himself,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this, 
but  the  will  of  God.  And  from  what  the 
Bihle  says,  it  seems  likely  that  the  will  which 
called  these  worlds  into  being,  shall  again 
remove  them.  They  have  risen  like  white 
bubbles  upon  His  wave,  and  shall  soon  sub¬ 
side  again ! 

How  lavishly  men  abuse  the  words  ever¬ 
lasting  and  eternal.  They  call  stars,  and 
planets,  and  hills,  and  even  empires  and  re¬ 
putations  eternal !  Eternal  bubbles !  ever¬ 
lasting  ephemerae  1  Perpetual  shades  of 
shadows!  We  visited  the  other  day  the 
north-west  Highlands,  and  our  hearts  burned 
within  us  as  we  saw  around  the  Crinan  Ca¬ 
nal,  the  glorious  array  of  hills,  wreathed,  as 
it  were,  into  a  tempest  of  varied  beauty  and 
magnificence,  with  summits  of  every  shape 
and  every  color,  from  blackest  heath  to 
brightest  green — as  we  saw,  on  our  way  to 
Oban,  the  serrated  and  savage  outline  of 
Mull,  like  a  great  broken-edged  dirk,  plunged 
into  the  bosom  of  the  dying  day — as  we 
watched  the  huge  Ben  Nevis,  with  one  small 
remnant  of  his  midnight  mantle,  hanging 
lazily  on  his  morning  brow — even  as  we  stood 
abusing  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  and  calling  it  a 
mere  foundling  of  fashion,  and  contemptible 
mimicry  of  Niagara — but,  most  of  all,  as  we 
looked  up  either  dumb  with  wonder  or  ec¬ 
static  with  delight  at  that  awful  valley  of 
Glencoe,  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  which 
are  just  the  Sinaitic  range  transferred  to  Scot¬ 
land,  possessing  their  ruggedness,  the  peaked 
and  jagged  structure  of  some  with  the  round¬ 
ed  vastness  of  others,  threatening  here  and 
there  to  overhang  and  crush  the  valley,  and 
there  again  retiring  proudly  and  apart  into 
cliff's  of  inaccessible  grandeur,  which  are  seen, 
but  hardly  seen,  by  the  traveler — with  green 
pastures  .and  still  waters  laving  the  foot  of 
mountmns  where  Aaron  might  have  waited 
for  death,  or  Moses  ascended  to  meet  God — 
and  with  one  stem  fissure,  called  Ossian’s 
Cave,  glaring  like  a  gash  on  warrior’s 
breast,’*  upon  the  glen  below.  Even  when 
contemplating  this  unscorched  and  uncrowned 
Sinai — this  grass-clad  Horeb — and  wonder- 
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ing  bow  beauty  had  gained  on  and  almost 
conquered  strength  and  grandeur  in  their 
very  strongholds,  and  wondering,  again,  how 
another  Avatar  of  the  Ancient  one  would  ap¬ 
pear  upon  those  rude  summits — and  wonder¬ 
ing  a  third  time  with  a  great  astonishment 
how  no  describer  we  ever  read  had  seen  and 
shown  the  differentia  of  the  surpassing  scene 
— we  felt,  too,  that  it  was  not  eternal,  that 
it  was  not  a  fixture,  but  only  one  rougher, 
larger,  and  longer-lived  wave  in  the  sea  of 
everlasting  change!  Yes,  thou  old  Glencoe 
— which  more  than  aught  in  the  scenery  of 
Britain,  next  to  “  dark  Lochnagar,”  hast 
moved  our  inmost  soul — thou  too  art  but  a 
passing  thing — thy  doom  is  written,  thy  days 
are  numbered,  thy  royal  hermitage  (for  art 
thou  not  a  king  retired — to  see  whom  thy 
subjects  throng  from  afar?)  shall  be  con¬ 
sumed,  and  not  more  certainly  were  thy  hardy 
sons  slaughtered  in  one  night,  than  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  (and  the  trumpet  shall 
sound)  thou  and  all  thy  frowning  glories, 
steep  precipices,  and  summits  aerial  and  far- 
withdrawn,  shall,  it  may  be  in  a  moment, 
disappear  like  the  mists  of  thy  morning,  or 
the  golden  clouds  of  thine  evening  sky !  And 
all  thy  strong  kindred — 

“  Though  their  iron  roots  seem  fast 
Bound  to  the  eternal  future  as  the  past  ” — 

shall  follow  or  precede  thee  in  thy  way,  and 
earth  and  its  fellows,  and  those  more  distant 
orbs  whom  men  have  worshiped,  shall  com¬ 
plete  the  gloomy  procession. 

“  Yes!  for  the  Angel  of  Eternity 
Who  numbers  worlds  and  writes  their  names 
in  light, 

One  day,  O  earth,  shall  look  in  vain  for  thee, 
And  start  and  stop  on  his  commission’d  flight. 
And  with  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  affright 
Veil  his  impassion’d  brow.” 

Praying  our  readers  to  excuse  this  digres¬ 
sion,  which  comes  burning  from  our  immedi¬ 
ate  impressions,  w6  return  to  Young’s  plea 
for  Immortslity.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is 
rather  eloquent  than  satisfactory.  The  stars 
teach  us  this  great  truth,  indeed,  but  not  as 
an  inference  from  their  own  immortalitv,  but 
because  they  prove  man’s  greatness.  Surely 
the  mind  which  can -take  them  up  as  a  very 
little  thing — which  can  watch  their  motions 
so  minutely,  comprehend  so  many  of  their 
secrets,  and  prophecy  their  changes,  must  be 
greater  than  they,  must  be  cognate  to  those 
aboriginal  principles  on  which  their  hinges 
turn,  and  to  that  Great  Spirit  who  has  ere- 
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ated,  and  who  propels  them.  The  smallest 
insect  which  could  understand  a  little  of  the 
geometry  of  honey-cells,  would  prove  itself 
related  to  the  bee.  Could  a  bee  murmur 
approbation  over  the  pages  of  a  •*  Paradise 
L^st,”  it  would  establish  a  distant  relationship 
to  the  poet.  These  are  only  possibilities ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  man,  we  have  certainty. 
Man  not  only  can  admire  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  they  cannot  one  another — can  not  only 
name  them,  as  they  cannot  each  other — can 
not  only  love  them,  as  they  cannot  even 
themselves — but  can  feel  and  assert  his  own 
superiority  to  them  all.  Need  we  quote  the 
words  of  Pascal,  who,  from  that  prison-house 
of  his  poor  emaciated  body,  double- barred 
by  a  wretched  superstition  and  an  iron  girdle, 
dared  to  send  out  this  challenge  to  the  stel¬ 
lar  universe.  “/  am  greater  than  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  might,  indeed,  fall  and  crush  me, 
but  I  should  know  it  was  crushing  me,  where¬ 
as  it  would  crush  unconsciously  ;  I  would  be 
conscious  of  the  defeat,  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  victory.” 

To  this  argument  for  man’s  greatness. 
Young  had  not  arrived.  Nay,  we  think  that 
he  often  confounds  man’s  immortality  with 
his  greatness.  The  two  things  are  by  no 
means  identical.  Man  might  be  immortal 
without  being  great ;  he  might  be  an  eternal 
pariah,  or  bondsman.  But  man’s  peculiar 
greatness,  as  of  one  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  superior  by  infinity  to  ail  mere 
materialism,  secures  his  immortality,  or  at 
least  renders  it  exceedingly  likely. 

It  is  only  a  high  pro^bility,  indeed,  on 
this  subject,  apart  from  the  disclosures  of 
Scripture,  that  we  can  at  present  attain.  The 
arguments  adduced  by  Brown  in  his  lectures, 
and  glorified  in  this  poem  of  Young’s,  fail, 
after  all,  to  convince.  We  quote  a  passage 
on  this  subject,  conveying  our  sentiments, 
from  a  sermon  by  the  late  amiable  and  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Duncan  of  Mid-Calder  (a  man  whom 
the  fourteen  students,  who  spent  three  happy 
autumnal  weeks  in  1833,  under  his  tuition, 
in  that  lovely  village,  loved  as  a  father,  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  profound  divine,  under  his  wing 
became  knit  to  each  other  by  ties  which  defy 
time,  and  to  whom  the  very  word  “  Mid-Cai- 
der”  is  a  magic  sound)  who  says,  “As  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  if  we  appeal  to  the 
love  of  posthumous  fame,  the  argument  is 
not  only  founded  on  human  vanity,  but  seems 
to  militate  against  the  very  proposition  it  was 
intended  to  prove.  If  we  allege  the  strong 
and  universal  desire  of  future  existence,  this 
may  only  be  a  delusion.  If  we 'reason  from 
the  perpetual  susceptibility  of  improvement, 


which  distinguishes  the  soul  from  the  body, 
there  are  appearances  of  decay  in  the  mental 
faculties  which,  though  not  universal,  like 
those  produced  by  age  on  the  corporeal 
frame,  and  though  easily  traced  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  body  on  the  soul  during  the  con¬ 
nection,  may  yet  weaken  the  force  of  the 
argument,  if  we  resort  to  the  capability  of 
the  soul  for  receiving  more  of  the  enjoyments 
adapted  to  its  nature  than  can  be  attained  in 
the  present  life,  the  fear  of  indulging  pre¬ 
sumptuous  expectation  may  subvert  this  plau¬ 
sibility — we  may  have  attained  all  that  we 
were  intended  to  enjoy ;  if  we  plead  the  im¬ 
materiality  of  the  soul,  it  may  be  denied ;  or, 
granting  it  established,  still,  since  God  is  able 
to  annihilate  any  substance  which  he  has 
brought  out  of  nothing, whether  it  be  matter  or 
spirit,  and  since  our  previous  arguments  are 
not  at  variance  with  the  annihilation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  inferior  creature,  the  future  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  spirits  must  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  and  what  shall  prove  that 
he  has  willed  their  eternity?  If  we  resort 
finally  to  the  moral  relation  of  rational  beings 
to  the  Deity,  and  argue  from  their  responsi¬ 
bility  that  he  must  have  willed  their  future 
existence,  the  argument  fails  to  establish  the 
existence  of  separate  spirits ;  for  it  may  be 
supposed  enough  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
plete  retribution,  that  the  person  be  at  some 
period,  however  distant,  recalled  from  the 
grave  and  judged  in  the  body.  It  is  Christ, 
after  all,  who  has  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
Gospel.” 

If  not  more  eloquent  than  the  plea  for 
Immortality,  far  more  useful  and  solid  are 
Young’s  pictures  of  death,  and  of  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  human  life.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  patient  and  powerful  limner  Death  ever 
had.  He  says,  indeed,  that  “  the  tyrant 
never  sat ;”  he  should  have  added,  “  except 
to  me.”  To  him  death  is  no  vague  shadow — 
he  is  a  king  of  terrors — he  is  an  insatiate 
archer — he  is  a  near,  powerful,  almost  visi¬ 
ble  foe.  He  has  known  him  by  direst  ex¬ 
perience — he  hates  him  with  a  personal  and 
perfect  hatred,  for  did  not  “  his  shaft  fly 
thrice,  and  thrice  his  peace  was  slain ;”  and, 
like  a  good  Scottish  author,  he  is  ready  to 
“  roar  out  in  his  agony  and  anguish,”  and  to 
shake  the  while  his  ^st  in  the  face  of  the 
tyrant,  as  he  cries,  I  shall  yet  be  avenged  of 
thee.  Thou  shalt  be  swallowed  up  in  “  vic¬ 
tory.”  His  most  powerful  pictures  of  death 
are  too  well  known  to  be  quoted ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  are  very  quaint,  very  striking, 
and  not  much  in  men’s  memories : — 
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“  These  high-aim’d  darts  of  death,  and  these  alone 
Should  1  collect,  my  quiver  would  be  full, 

A  quiver  which,  suspended  in  mid-air. 

Or  near  heaven's  archer,  in  a  zodiac,  hung 
(So  could  it  be),  should  draw  the  public  eye. 

The  gaze  and  contemplation  of  mankind — 

A  coTutellation  awful  yetbenign. 

To  guide  the  gay  through  life’s  tempestuous 
wave. 

Nor  suffer  them  to  strike  the  common  rock.” 

Surely  it  is  a  lofty  thought,  that  of  a  new 
constellation,  the  name  of  which  is  Death ! 
We  have  the  constellations  of  the  Scorpion, 
the  Sagittary,  the  Crab,  the  Balance,  the 
Plough — but  think  of  the  constellation  of 
the  Scythe  rising  up,  blue  and  bleak,  on  the 
shivering  edge  of  the  northern  sky. 

Young  has  painted  better  than  most  poets 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  because,  on  the 
whole,  he  has  taken  a  broader  view  of  them. 
Johnson  paints  principally  the  miseries  of 
cultivated,  scholarly,  and  diseased  men,  like 
himself,  living  in  cities ;  Cow  per,  of  the 
same  class,  living  in  country  places  ;  Byron, 
those  of  magnificent,  but  jaded  sensualists  ; 
Foster,  of  captious  and  jaundiced  religion¬ 
ists,  to  whom  genius  even  is  a  fatal  gift — the 
crown  of  their  habitual  curse  ;  Young,  lifted 
up  on  a  pinnacle,  ”  sees  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  and  the  misery  thereof,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  time.”  We  refer,  of  course,  to  that 
magnificent  passage  in  the  First  Night,  de¬ 
scribing  “  earth’s  melancholy  map,”  and  the 
still  more  melancholy  history  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who — 

“  Here  plunged  in  mines, forget  a  sun  was  made; 

There,  beings,  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord. 

Are  hammer’d  to  the  galling  oar  for  life. 

And  plough  thewinter’s  wave,  and  reap  despair.” 

Comprehension,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  features  of  Young’s  genius.  He  exhausts 
worlds  in  a  few  pages,  and  leaves  after¬ 
writers  nothing  to  do  but  wonder  and  imi¬ 
tate.  Think  of  that  amazing  descant  on  the 
stars  in  the  Ninth  Night!  The  argument  of 
this  passage  is  not  conclusive,  as  we  have  in 
part  shown.  The  train  of  thought  is  often 
lost,  like  a  sunbeam  amid  thick  copse  wood. 
But  we  doubt,  if  in  any  poem  (“  Festus”  not 
excepted,)  there  can  be  found,  for  so  many 
successive  pages  (some  fifty  in  the  small 
edition  which  lies  before  us),  such  a  blaze  of 
poetic  glory — such  a  deluge  of  imagery — 
such  a  rush  and  tumult  as  of  a  sun  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  some  supernal  storm,  and  in  a  moment 
into  its  constituent  sparks — such  an  exuber¬ 
ant  and  rejoicing  power — such  an  exhaust¬ 
less  quantity  of  thought,  which,  too,  while 
tempestuous  in  its  motion  as  Same,  is  firm 


and  pointed  in  its  edges  as  marble,  and  the 
very  faults  of  which  are  felt  necessary,  to 
prevent  you  saying,  ”  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god, 
not  the  voice  of  a  man  !”  This  eulogium  will 
not  be  thought  extravagant,  if,  first,  the  pas¬ 
sage  be  read  immediately  after  ;  if,  secondly, 
it  be  remembered  that  the  passages  in  Mil¬ 
ton,  (such  as  his  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  angels  by  the  Son)  and  in  ”  Festus,” 
which  alone  can  compete  with  it  in  rapid 
rushing  power,  are  far  shorter  ;  and  if  it  be 
remembered,  thirdly,  that  almost  all  the  fine 
things  which  have  been  said  since,  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  about  the  stars,  may  be  found,  in 
essence,  and  often  in  actual  expression,  in 
this  one  passionate  and  long  out-drawn  rap¬ 
ture  of  Young’s. 

Here  is  this  poet’s  surpassing  power — he 
anticipates  ages,  and  this  because  he  was  one 
of  the  most  intensely  original  of  poets.  Traces 
of  Pope,  indeed,  there  are  in  his  diction  and 
wit,  and  all  that  is  lowest  about  him ;  but 
the  upper  stratum  of  his  mind  is  all  his  own. 
He  has  looked  at  nature  with  his  own  mind 
and  eye.  He  has  ”  learned  in  suffering  what 
he  taught  in  song.”  This  was  the  more  won¬ 
derful  as  he  lived  in  a  low  and  imitative  age, 
and  appeared  like  a  new  creation  amid  the 
debris  of  Boileau  and  Racine.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  himself  was  often  a  laborious  imitator; 
and  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  this  character,  save  a 
most  rare  and  unavoidable  originality.  Young 
may  be  compared  (as  De  Quincey  compares 
Coleridge)  to  one  of  those  millionaires  who 
pilfer  trifles  in  shops  from  sheer  disease.  Thus 
it  was  that  Coleridge  plagiarised  from  men 
ineffably  inferior  to  himself,  and  that  Young 
sometimes  sought  to  clip  his  own  raven  and 
star-dropt  wing  in  correspondence  with  the 
fashion  of  his  times. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  we  read  his 
“  Revenge,”  and  we  remember  little  of  it  save 
the  character  of  Zanga.  Hazlitl  calls  him  a 
vulgar  caricature  of  lago.  This  is  hardly 
fair.  lago  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  on  all 
those  points  in  which  he  does  not  communi¬ 
cate  with  hell ;  he  is  excessively  clever,  but 
coarse,  obscene,  unpoetical,  in  his  thought 
and  language — is  a  “  Spartan  dog,”  and  is 
left  under  the  possession  of  a  dumb  devil. 
Zanga  often  talks  poetry,  and  poetry,  too,  of 
a  high  order.  He  likes  the  rocking  of  the 
battlements.  He  anticipates  that  "  hell  for 
him  blows  all  its  fires.”  lago  is  a  hard-heart¬ 
ed,  cold-blooded,  subtle,  and  far-reaching 
Italian.  Zanga’s  revenge  has,  under  the  sun 
of  Africa,  and  the  fierce  sultry  winds  of  pas¬ 
sion  which  blow  on  African  hearts,  attained  a 
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red  and  burning  crest,  like  that  of  a  gorgeous 
snake  or  dragon.  lago’s  heart  is  full  of  cool, 
concentrated  malignity;  Zanga’s,  of  black 
and  boiling  hatred  ;  the  passion  in  lago’s  heart 
is  simply  malice,  for  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  wrongs  of  which  he  speaks  are  real ; 
Zanga’s  is  sincere  and  terrible,  although  mis¬ 
taken  “Revenge.” 

The  “  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job  ”  is, 
like  most  such  things,  a  dilution  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Even  Milton — qualified  above  all  men 
to  be  a  divine  parapbrast,  had  he  not  been  a 
divine  poet  (what  a  translation  of  Homer  or 
of  the  Bible  could  he  have  produced !) — 
might  have  failed  in  rendering  into  English 
that  series  of  colossal  enigmas — of  celestial 
dilemmas — of  questions  rising  above  each 
other,  like  steps  in  some  ladder,  the  top  of 
which  reacheth  unto  heaven — of  descriptions 
pressing,  like  falling  pyramids,  upon  the  very' 
sense,  while  elevating  the  imagination  to  its 
highest  pitch,  which  are  contained  in  that 
speech  of  the  Deity,  under  which  the  latter 
chapters  of  Job  appear  to  groan,  being  bur¬ 
dened,  below  ibe  incubus  of  a  God !  Our 
own  plain  English  version  conveys  far  more 
forcibly  than  Young’s  paraphrase,  or  any 
other  we  have  seen,  the  severe  grandeur,  the 
terrific  irony,  the  massive  pictures,  and  the 
unearthly  poetry  of  this  sublimest  portion  of 
the  sublimest  poem  in  the  literature  of  earth. 

Young’s  genius  was  Titanic,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  urging  him  to  Titanic  subjects,  whe¬ 
ther  adapted  for  the  muse  or  not:  hence  his 
“  Last  Day.”  This  has  considerable  merit 
— great  fluency,  and  force  of  language  and 
versification  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  alike  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  author  and  the  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  the  severest  thing  we  could  say  of  it 
were  that,  were  it  appearing  for  the  first  time 
now,  it  would  be  considered  a  rather  poor 
imitation  of  Montgomery’s  “  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity.  Like  it,  it  has  talent ;  but,  as 
in  it,  the  talent  is  often  buried  and  lost  in  a 
tumult  of  sound,  a  hubbub  of  mere  words, 
‘  a  roaring  cataract  of  nonsense.” 

The  “Love  of  Fame  the  Universal  Pas¬ 
sion,”  was  the  most  laborious,  although  far 
from  being  the  most  congenial  or  successful, 
of  this  poet’s  works.  It  is  full  of  strong 
sense,  keen  observation  of  human  life  and 


manners,  and  sparkles  with  incessant  point. 
It  is,  however,  too  slavishly  formed  upon  the 
model  of  Pope,  and  becomes  wearisome  when 
read  long.  Its  satire  is  powerful,  but  much 
clumsier  than  Pope’s ;  its  antithesis  is  too  fre¬ 
quent,  and  too  labored ;  and  the  poem,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  pronounced  one  vast  illegi¬ 
ble  ingenuity.  Yet  let  us  remember  what 
Dr  Johnson  said  of  it — “  It  is  a  very  great 
performance;  his  distichs  have  the  weight  of 
solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness 
of  resistless  truth.” 

With  his  “  Resignation,”  **  Busiris,”  «ltc., 
we  are  not  acquainted.  In  all  his  works  we 
find  a  deep  and  personal  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  religion ;  but  his  religion  bears  too 
broadly  the  mark  of  the  century  when  his 
poems  were  written.  The  coarse  forms  of 
infidelity  which  then  prevailed  are  somewhat 
coarsely  contested.  He  dwells  far  too  much 
upon  the  horrible  deaths  of  sceptics.  He 
lays  too  much  stress,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
the  logical  arguments  for  immortality  and 
the  Christian  faith.  He  writes  often  of  death 
and  the  grave  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  ghoul 
than  of  a  believer.  The  cross,  to  be  sure,  is 
seen  in  the  poem,  but  not  so  attractively  or 
so  often  as  we  might  have  wished.  Hence, 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  gloomy  one,  and, 
like  the  “  Rambler,”  rather  shows  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  revelation,  and  the  misery  of 
human  nature  without  it,  than  the  peculiar 
and  glorious  adaptations  of  the  gospel  to  the 
necessities  of  our  race.  Still,  the  general 
cause  of  Christianity  owes  much  to  the  power¬ 
ful  genius  of  Edward  Young.  His  “  Night 
Thoughts  ”  we  may  safely  pronounce  im¬ 
mortal  as  the  race.  Other  thoughts,  indeed, 
may  and  must  the  Night  of  the  nineteenth 
century  be  suggesting  to  other  poetic  minds ; 
and  we  have  formerly  asked,  who  shall  sing 
to  us  the  glories  of  the  heavens  of  Herschell, 
or  of  the  steep-rising  skies  of  Rosse  ?  and 
have  ventured  to  predict  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  Milton  of  midnight  shall  arise.  Till  this 
Avatar,  we  must  be  contented  to  walk  with 
head  uncovered  in  that  solemn  temple  which 
Young’s  grand  and  gloomy  genius  has  reared 
on  such  solid  foundations,  adorned  with  such 
massive  ornaments,  and  lighted  up  with  such 
a  “  dim  religious  light.” 
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From  the  Daily  Newi,  Nor.  20. 

MISS  BERRY— A  BEQUEST  FROM  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


An  event  occurred  last  Saturday  night 
week  which  makes  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  have  really  passed  the  middle  of  our  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  course  of  Saturday  night,  Nov. 
20,  one  died  who  could  and  did  tell  so  much 
of  what  happened  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  that  her  hearers  felt  as  if  they 
were  in  personal  relations  with  the  men  of 
that  time.  Miss  Berry  was  remarkable 
enough  in  herself  to  have  excited  a  good 
deal  of  emotion  by  dying  any  time  within 
the  last  seventy  years.  Dying  now,  she 
leaves  as  strong  as  ever  the  impression  of 
her  admirable  faculties,  her  generous  and 
sfifectionate  nature,  and  her  high  accomplish¬ 
ments,  while  awakening  us  to  a  retrospect  of 
the  changes  and  fashions  of  our  English  in¬ 
tellect,  as  expressed  by  literature.  She  was 
not  only  the  woman  of  letters  of  the  last 
century,  carried  far  forward  into  our  own — 
she  was  not  only  the  woman  of  fashion  who 
was  familiar  with  the  gaieties  of  life  before 
the  fair  daughters  of  George  III.  were  seen 
abroad,  and  who  had  her  own  will  and  way 
with  society  up  to  last  Saturday  night ;  she 
was  the  repository  of  the  whole  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  fourscore  years ;  and  when  she  was 
pleased  to  throw  open  the  folding  doors  of 
her  memory,  they  were  found  to  be  mirrors, 
and  in  them  was  seen  the  whole  procession 
of  literature,  from  the  mournful  Cowper  to 
Tennyson  the  laureate. 

It  was  a  curious  sight — visible  till  recently, 
though  now  all  are  gone — the  chatting  of 
three  ladies  on  the  same  sofa — the  two  Miss 
Berrys  and  their  intimate  friend,  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Lindsay.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  North  ;  and  the  Miss 
Berrys  had  both  received,  as  was  never  any 
secret,  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  It  is  trus  he  was  old,  and  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be  declining,  and  made  this  offer  as 
an  act  of  friendship  and  gratitude  ;  but  still, 
the  fact  remains  that  she,  who  died  last  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  might  have  been  the  wife  of 
him  who  bad  the  poet  Gray  for  his  tutor. 
These  ladies  brought  into  our  time  a  good 
deal  of  the  manners,  the  conversation  and 


the  dress  of  the  last  century ;  but  not  at  all 
in  a  way  to  cast  any  restraint  on  the  young¬ 
est  of  their  visitors,  or  to  check  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  inquire  into  the  thoughts  and  ways 
of  men  long  dead,  and  the  influence  of  modes 
long  passed  away.  It  was  said  that  Miss 
Berry  8  parties  were  rather  blue ;  and  per¬ 
haps  they  were  so ;  but  she  was  not  aware 
of  it;  and  all  thought  of  contemporary  ped¬ 
antry  dissolved  under  her  stories  of  how  she 
once  found  on  the  table,  on  her  return  from 
a  ball,  a  volume  of  “Plays  on  the  Passions,” 
and  bow  she  kneeled  on  a  chair  at  the  table 
to  see  what  the  book  was  like,  and  was  found 
there — feathers  and  satin  shoes  and  all — by 
the  servant  who  came  to  let  in  the  winter 
morning  light ;  or  of  how  the  world  of  lite¬ 
rature  was  perplexed  and  distressed — as  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  have  lost  their  queen — 
when  Dr.  Johnson  died  ;  or  of  how  Charles 
Fox  used  to  wonder  that  people  could  make 
such  a  fuss  about  that  dullest  of  new  books 
— Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Nations.”  He 
was  an  Eton  boy,  just  promised  a  trip  to 
Paris  by  his  father,  when  Miss  Berry  was 
born ;  and  Pitt  was  a  child  in  the  nursery, 
probably  applauded  by  his  maid  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  learning  to  speak  plain.  Burns  was 
then  toddling  in  and  out,  over  the  threshold 
of  his  father’s  cottage.  Just  when  she  was 
entering  on  the  novel-reading  age,  Evelina 
came  out ;  and  Fanny  Burney’s  series  of 
novels  were  to  that  generation  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  what  Scott’s  were  to  the  next  but  one. 
If  the  youths  and  maidens  of  that  time  had 
bad  fiction,  they  had  good  history,  for  the 
learned  Mr.  Gibbon  gave  them  volume  after 
volume  which  made  them  proud  of  their  age. 
They  talked  about  their  poets,  and  no  doubt 
each  hud  an  idol  in  that  day  as  in  ours  and 
everybody’s.  The  earnestness,  sense,  feeling 
and  point  of  Cowper  delighted  some:  and 
they  reverently  told  of  the  sorrows  of  his  se¬ 
cluded  life,  as  glimpses  were  caught  of  him 
in  his  walks  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  Others  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  peep  into  Dr.  Darwin’s  “  chaise” 
as  he  went  his  professional  round,  writing 
and  polishing  his  verses  as  he  went ;  and  his 
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admirers  insisted  that  nothing  so  brilliant  had 
ever  been  written  before.  Miss  Berry  must 
have  well  remembered  the  first  exhibition  of 
this  brilliancy  before  the  careless  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  and  she  must  have  remembered  the 
strangeness  of  the  contrast  when  Crabbe 
tried  the  contrast  of  his  homely  pathos,  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so  by  Burke.  And  then 
came  something  which  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  world  should  have  received  during 
the  period  of  Johnson’s  old  age,  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  Gibbon,  and  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and 
Burns — the  wretched  rhyming  of  the  Bathe- 
aston  set  of  sentimental  pedants.  In  rebuke 
of  them,  the  now  mature  woman  saw  the 
theory  of  Wordsworth  rise ;  and  in  rebuke 
of  him,  she  saw  the  young  and  confident  Jef¬ 
frey  and  his  comrades  arise ;  and  in  rebuke 
of  them  saw  the  Quarterly  Review  arise, 
when  she  was  beginning  to  be  elderly.  She 
saw  Joanna  Baillie’s  great  fame  rise  and  de¬ 
cline,  without  either  the  rise  or  decline  chang¬ 
ing  in  the  least  the  countenance  or  the  mood 
of  the  happy  being  whose  sunshine  came 
from  quite  another  luminary  than  fame.  She 
saw  the  rise  of  Wordsworth’s  fame,  growing 
as  it  did  out  of  the  reaction  against  the 

Eomps  and  vanities  of  the  Johnsonian  and 
Darwinian  schools  ;  and  she  lived  to  see  its 
decline  when  the  great  purpose  was  fulfilled, 
of  inducing  poets  to  say  what  they  mean,  in 
words  which  will  answer  that  purpose.  She 
saw  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Moore’s  pop¬ 
ularity  ;  and  the  rise  and  establishment  of 
Campbell’s.  The  short  career  of  Byron 
passed  before  her  eyes  like  a  summer  storm, 
and  that  of  Scott  constituted  a  great  interest 
of  her  life  for  many  years.  What  an  expe¬ 
rience — to  have  studied  the  period  of  horrors 
— represented  by  Monk  Lewis — of  conven¬ 
tionalism  in  Fanny  Burney — of  metaphysical 
fiction  in  Godwin — of  historical  romance  in 
Scott — and  of  a  new  order  of  fiction  in  Dick¬ 
ens,  which  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  characterize 
by  a  phrase. 

We  might  go  on  for  hours,  and  not  exhaust 
the  history  of  what  she  saw  on  the  side  of 
literature  alone.  If  we  attempted  to  num¬ 
ber  the  scientific  men  who  have  crossed  her 
threshold — the  foreigners  who  found  within 
her  doors  the  best  of  London  and  the  cream 
of  society,  we  should  never  have  done.  And 
of  the  political  changes  she  saw — the  conti¬ 
nental  wars,  the  establishment  of  American 
independence — the  long  series  of  French 
revolutions — the  career  of  Washington,  of 
Napoleon,  of  Nelson,  of  Wellington,  with 
that  of  all  the  statesmen  from  Lord  Chatham 
to  Peel — from  Franklin  to  Webster.  But  it 


is  too  much.  It  is  bewildering  to  us,  though 
it  never  overpowered  her.  She  seemed  to 
forget  nothing,  and  to  notice  everything,  and 
to  be  able  to  bear  so  long  a  life  in  such  times ; 
but  she  might  well  be  glad  to  sink  to  sleep, 
as  she  did  last  Saturday  night  week,  after  so 
long  drawn  a  pageant  of  the  world’s  pomps 
and  vanities,  and  transient  idolatries,  and 
eternal  passions. 

Reviewing  the  spectacle,  it  appears  to  us, 
as  it  probably  did  to  her,  that  there  is  no 
prevalent  taste,  at  least  in  literature,  without 
a  counteraction  on  the  spot,  preparing  soci¬ 
ety  for  a  reaction.  Miss  Berry  used  to  say 
that  she  published  the  later  volumes  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  correspondence  to  prove  that  the  world 
was  wrong  in  thinking  him  heartless ;  she 
believing  the  appearance  of  heartlessness  in 
him  to  be  ascribable  to  the  influences  of  his 
time.  She  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the 
world’s  judgment  of  her  friend  ;  and  this  was 
partly  because  the  influences  of  the  time  did 
not  prevent  other  men  from  showing  heart. 
Charles  James  Fox  had  a  heart,  and  so  had 
Burke  and  a  good  many  more.  While  John¬ 
son  and  then  Darwin  were  corrupting  men’s 
taste  in  diction,  Cowper  was  keeping  it  pure 
enough  to  enjoy  the  three  rising  poets,  alike 
only  in  their  plainness  of  speech — Crabbe, 
Burns,  and  Wordsworth.  Before  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney  had  exhausted  our  patience,  the  practi¬ 
cal  Maria  Edgeworth  was  growing  up.  While 
Godwin  would  have  engaged  us  wholly  with 
the  interior  scenery  of  man’s  nature,  Scott 
was  fitting  up  his  theatre  for  his  mighty  pro¬ 
cession  of  costumes,  with  men  in  them  to  set 
them  moving ;  and  Jane  Austen,  whose  name 
and  works  will  outlive  many  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  immortal,  was  stealthily  putting  forth 
her  unmatched  delineations  of  domestic  life 
in  the  middle  classes  of  our  over-living  Eng¬ 
land.  And  against  the  somewhat  feeble  ele¬ 
gance  of  Sir  William  Jones’  learning  there 
was  the  safeguard  of  Gibbon’s  marvellous 
combination  of  strength  and  richness  in  his 
erudition.  The  vigor  of  Campbell’s  lyrics 
was  a  set-off  against  the  prettiness  of  Moore’s. 
The  subtlety  of  Coleridge  meets  its  match, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  development 
of  science ;  and  the  morose  complainings  of 
Byron  are  less  and  less  echoed  now  that  the 
place  has  opened  the  world  to  gentry  whose 
energies  would  be  self-corroding  if  they  were 
under  blockade  at  home,  through  a  universal 
continental  war.  Byron  is  read  at  sea  now, 
on  the  way  to  the  North  Pole,  or  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  or  to  Borneo ;  and  in  that  way  his  woes 
can  do  no  harm.  To  everything  there  is  a 
season;  and  to  every  fashion  of  a  season 
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there  is  an  antagonism  preparing.  Thus  all 
things  have  their  turn ;  all  human  faculties 
have  their  stimulus,  sooner  or  later,  suppos¬ 
ing  them  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  social  life. 

It  was  eminently  so  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
lady  who  is  gone  from  us  ;  and  well  did  her 
mind  respond  to  the  discipline  ofifered  by  her 
long  and  favorable  life  of  ninety  years.  One 
would  like  to  know  how  she  herself  summed 


[Jan., 

up  such  an  experience  as  her’s — the  specta¬ 
cle  of  so  many  everlasting  things  dissolved — 
so  many  engrossing  things  forgotten — so  many 
settled  things  set  afloat  again,  and  floated  out 
of  sight.  Perhaps  these  true  words  wander¬ 
ed  once  more  into  her  mind  as  her  eyes  were 
closing : 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Thk  announcements  of  the  past  month  were  few 
and  unimportant. 

Tlie  Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  in 
the  reiipms  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  by 
Capt.  Devereuz,  is  announced  as  in  press. 

Mr.  Layard’s  new  volume  on  Nineveh  has  not 
yet  appeared.  Personal  Narrative  of  an  English¬ 
man  in  Abysinnia,  is  also  announced. 

Two  concluding  volumes  of  the  Stowe  Papers, 
embracing  the  Grenville  Correspondence. 

A  new  edition  of  Hallam’s  Literary  Es-says  and 
Characters.  Ranke’s  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in 
France,  in  ten  vols.,  announced  as  nearly  ready.  To 
be  published  simultaneously  in  Berlin  and  Londoa 

Narrative  of  the  attempted  escape  of  Charles  I. 
from  Carisbrooke  Castle,  by  George  Hillier,  is  near¬ 
ly  ready. 

Australia  as  it  is,  by  F.  Lavelet,  Esq. 

There  are  rumors  of  works  in  preparation  by  a 
quartette  of  Religious  notables — Miall,  of  The  Non- 
eon/ormitt.  Father  Gavazzi,  Johann  Rouge,  the 
Neo-Catholic,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Giacomo 
Achilli. 


TTie  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forster’s  •  One  Prim¬ 
eval  Language,  traced  through  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions,  Ac ,”  has  been  published.  Mr.  Fs.  first  work 
on  the  **  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia”  contained 
much  valuable  matter  respecting  that  hitherto  ob¬ 
scure  subject,  and  opened  a  new  field  of  palieogra- 
phy  by  making  known  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
of  Hadramaut  Hie  “  Voice  of  Israel  from  the 
Rocks  of  Sinai,”  the  first  part  of  the  present  work, 
was  published  last  year.  The  object  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  to  apply  the  same  alphabet  and 
language,  by  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  un- 
ravelM  tlieir  meaning,  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  His  results  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  of  Champollion  and  his  followers. 

Isis :  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  James  Au¬ 
gustus  St  John.  The  Literary  Gazette  pronounces 
this  “  a  charming  romance  of  real  life,  detailing, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainments,’  the  incidents  and  reflections  of  a 
pilgrimage  in  a  land  a  bounding  still  in  unsung 
I  mythical  and  poetical  suggestions ;  and,  written  in  a 
true  Oriental  spirit,  it  impresses  the  reader,  not¬ 
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withstanding  its  affectations  and  desultory  fancies, 
with  a  strong  sympathetic  interest” 

“State  Papers  relating  to  English  History.” 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  William  the  Fourth 
appointed  a  Commission  for  “  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  State  Papers.”  Six  quarto  volumes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published,  containing  a  selection  of 
corresfiondence  relating  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
entire  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  extending  from  1.509 
to  1547  :  though  the  date  on  a  title  page  commences 
with  1473,  one  document  going  back  to  E<lward  the 
Fourth  and  a  few  to  Henry  the  Seventh.  The 
number  of  papers  is  1474;  and  the  six  volumes  ex¬ 
tend  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  pages,  exclusive 
of  a  ”  vocabulary,”  and  two  elaborate  indexes  of 
persons  and  places,  which  occupy  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pages  more. 

Mr.  'Thackeray’s  “  Henry  Esmond,”  republished 
by  the  Harpers,  receives  universal  eulogy.  The 
Athenctum  says:  “Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have 
before  us  a  masculine  and  thorough  English  writer, 
uniting  the  power  of  subtle  analysis  with  a  strong 
volition  and  a  moving  eloquence — an  eloquence 
which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmony.  His 
pathos  is  now  sweeter,  less  jarred  against  by  angry 
sarcasm,  but  perhaps  scarcely  so  powerful’’ 

Lives  of  the  Brothers  Humboldt,  Alexander  and 
William.  Translated  and  arranged  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Klencke  and  Schlesier,  by  Juliette  Bauer. 
These  sketches  of  the  lives  of  two  remarkable  bro¬ 
thers,  says  the  Spectator,  are  not  equal  to  the 
themea  Though  dealing  with  circumstances,  they 
are  dry,  and  want  that  living  power  which  interests 
the  reader. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Carleton’s  new  tale.  Red  Hall,  or 
the  Baronet’s  Daughter,  the  Literary  Gazette  thus 
characterizes  this  popular  author ;  “  Amongst  the 
mental  products  of  the  sister  island,  its  school  of 
fiction  is  eminently  distinguished  by  vivacity  and 
force, — and  the  names  of  Edgeworth,  Morgan, 
GrifiSn,  and  Banim  are  honorably  connected  with 
triumphs  in  this  department  of  letters.  Associated 
with  them  by  remarkable  success  in  his  pictures  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  Mr.  Carleton’s  merits  have  been 
long  recognized.  In  his  Irish  fictions  there  was  a 
local  fidelity  and  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  a  ^a- 
phic  circumstantiality,  and  exact  copying  of  mat 
nature  most  familiar  to  him,  which  affect^  readers 
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like  the  sight  of  a  Dutch  painting.  No  other  Irish 
fictionist  has  approached  him  in  daguerreotyping 
the  Irish  peasant,  with  his  mingled  rioes  and  rir- 
tuee,  his  riolence  and  his  wit." 

The  AthencnuA  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Putnam’s 
“Memorial  of  Cooper:" — This  handsome  and  well 
printed  rolume  contains  a  portrait  of  the  American 
norelist,  an  eleration  of  Otsego  Hall,  and  a  report 
of  the  several  speeches  and  discourses  delivered  at 
the  commemoration  meeting  held  in  New  York  this 
spring.  It  is  altogether  a  graceful  and  interesting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  letters  who,  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  life,  bad  been  to  foreign  countries  one  of 
the  popular  illustrations  of  American  genius.  This 
memorial — which  shows  a  gathering  of  the  good  and 
gifted  from  every  part  of  the  American  Union  at 
the  grave,  so  to  say,  of  a  man  whose  fame  rested  on 
other  bases  than  the  almighty  dollar — as  well  as 
some  other  manifestations  which  we  have  noted 
with  approval,  goes  to  prove  that  a  native  literature 
is  taking  its  place  in  the  New  World  as  a  separate 
and  necessary  fact  **  Time  and  death,”  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  “  have  begun  to  hallow 
it.”  In  a  word,  it  is  now  to  be  accepted  because  it 
is  beginning  to  be  historical. 

An  "eminent  publisher"  in  Edinburgh  announces 
a  money-prize  for  the  best  piece  of  "  poetry  for  the 
new  year,”  the  length  of  the  poem  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  lines,  to  be  the  property  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  to  be  sold  in  packets  at  a  shilling  the 
hundred.  The  form  of  the  idea  is  fair,  but  the 
method  of  deciding  the  merit  of  the  poetry  is  more 
ingenious  than  ingenuous  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers,  who  announce  that  “the  hymn 
having  the  largest  sale  before  Ist  February  will  be 
entitled  to  the  prize." 

There  is  now  published  monthly,  at  Paris,  a  pe¬ 
riodical  of  sixty -four  pages,  containing,  in  123  col¬ 
umns,  close  print,  translations  of  English  novels 
and  romances  which  have  not  hitherto  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  France.  It  is  called  "  Galerie  des  Romans 
Anglais,”  and  is  destined  by  its  conductors  “to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  the  works  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Cooper." 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  named  a  com¬ 
mission  charged  with  the  task  of  compiling  a  new 
national  dictionary,  “  in  which  alt  the  new  words 
that  have  established  themselves  in  the  language 
by  daily  use  are  to  be  incorporated  and  made  clas- 
sicaL” 

The  French  government  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
drawing  up  the  standing  laws  and  regulations  of  a 
General  Horticultural  H^ety  for  all  France,  which 
is  to  consist  of  titular  and  honorary  members,  and 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  foreign  correspondents. 

M.  de  Lamartine  continues  his  literary  labors 
with  extraordinary  industry.  He  has  just  brought 
out  another  volume,  the  seventh  of  his  “  History  of 
the  Restoration,"  and  the  eighth  and  last  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  generally 
asserted  in  Paris  that  Bonaparte  has  pressed  him 
to  accept  a  senatorsbip  with  a  salary,  but  that  he 
has  refused. 

Pensions  have  recently  been  conferred  from  the 
civil  list  on  Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  author  of  the 
new  English  Dictionary,  £75;  and  Mr.  Francis 
Ronalds,  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  £75,  in  “  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  eminent  services  in  electricity  and 
meteorology.” 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  scholars 


of  his  day,  Mr.  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  died  last  week. 
The  “Fasti  Helleoici’’  and  “Fasti  Romani,”  are 
works  which  entitle  him  to  the  high  place  he  holds 
in  modem  classical  literature. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Scholz,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Bonn,  and  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  that  town.  He  studied  Persian  and  Arabic  under 
the  celebrated  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  of  Paris ;  brought 
out  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  which  he  consulted  innumerable  original  docu¬ 
ments;  made  a  complete  literary  and  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Central  Egypt,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Syria,  Marmarica,  Ac.,  and  published  accounts 
thereof  He  also  wrote  several  volumes  on  France, 
Switzerland,  Ac.  He  has  bequeathed  his  valuable 
collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  manu¬ 
scripts,  antiquities,  and  coins,  together  with  his  very 
valuable  library,  to  the  University  of  Boon. 

About  2U0  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Gor¬ 
dian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Oallienus,  and  Valerian,  were 
found  a  few  days  ago  in  digging  for  a  railway  near 
Villefranche,  in  France.  Amongst  them  was  one 
bearing  on  one  side  a  woman's  head,  and  the  words 
“Julia  Pia,"  and  “  Felix  Augusta ;”  on  the  other  side 
a  naked  female,  with  the  words  “  Venus  Genetrix.” 
The  medals  stock  together,  aud  appeared  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  vase. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  well-known  American  sculptor 
at  Home,  is  said  to  have  received  a  commission 
from  a  munificent  and  enthusiastic  countryman,  fur 
a  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven,  which  is  to  be  placed 
!  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston,  U.  t?.  That  greatest 
instrumental  composer  is  still  without  a  statue  in 
Vienna! 

The  brightest  genius  of  modem  Italy — Vincenzo 
Oioberti — has  just  died  at  Paris,  whilst  yet  in  his 
prime.  Not  only  was  he  a  distinguished  scholar, 
but  a  brilliant  writer,  a  profound  philosopher,  an 
able  statesman,  and  a  fervent  patriot  His  great 
literary  works  are  “  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della 
Filosofia,”  in  which  he  eloquently  demonstrates  that 
all  true  philosophy  must  be  founded  on  religion ;  a 
treatise  “  Del  Bello ;"  and  the  “  Primate  civile  e 
morale  degli  Italiani,”  showing  the  union  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  both  to  the  papacy.  He  was  a  priest  nod 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

On  the  4th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty -three  or 
sixty-four,  died  the  renowned  geologist  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell,  LLD.,  F.K.S.  He  had  been  a 
severe  sufferer  for  some  time  past  hut  his  energy 
and  spirits  were  such,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
forget  this  after  being  a  few  minutes  in  bis  com¬ 
pany.  Dr.  Mantell  imbibed,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  a  taste  fur  natural  history  pursuits,  and 
having  fixed  bis  residence  as  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Lewes,  was  led  to  devote  himself,  with  great 
natural  enthusiasm,  to  the  investigation  of  the  fos¬ 
sils  of  the  Chalk  and  of  the  Wealden  of  Sussex.  He 
was  subsequently  author  of  the  “  Wonders  of  Geo- 
logy,”  “  Medals  of  Creation,”  “  Petrifactions  aud 
their  Teachings,”  Aa 

AMBBICAN  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Bancraft’s  new  volume  is  very  favorably  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Literary  Gazette  says  of  it,  “  Mr.  Ban- 
craft’s  work  improves  as  it  advances.  The  author 
excels  in  narrative,  and  as  the  events  of  the  story 
thicken  there  is  less  room  for  indulging  in  those 
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general  reflectiona  and  dUqoisitiona  in  which  he  ia 
leaa  happy.  We  are  pleaaed  to  find  that  the  aame 
candid  and  temperate  tone  is  continued  in  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  narrative  on  which  he  has  now 
entered.  For  a  historian  to  be  devoid  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  or  national  bias  we  formerly  said  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Enough  of  feeling  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  throws  into  bia  narrative  to  sustain  interest — 
never  enough  to  give  offence.” 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,  originally 
published  by  the  HAapxBs,  has  been  republished  in 
London,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator,  “  This 
New  York  volume  is  the  result  of  the  observation 
and  experience  of  an  American  who  fur  some  time 
resided  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  his  children.  It 
has  not  that  attraction  of  character  and  contrast 
which  American  books  on  Europe  sometimes 
possess ;  for  a  wide  experience  in  many  countries, 
and  perhaps  an  enjoyment  of  the  Parisian  life  be 
condemns,  has  given  our  author  cosmopolitan  ideas 
and  the  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world.  The 
book,  however,  combines  in  an  agreeable  way  a 
picture  of  Paris  and  its  people,  an  estimate  of 
Wench  character  and  principles,  with  notices  of 
passing  events  and  opinions.  Much  above  a  guide- 
kxwk  in  its  descriptive  parts,  the  volume  presents  a 
good  picture  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Paris, 
and  will  furnish  a  stranger  with  hints  as  to  places 
that  the  common  sight  seer  might  overlook.  Tlie 
estimate  of  the  French  is  full,  fair,  and  just,  with¬ 
out  harshness,  dealing  equally  with  their  good  and 
evil  qualities.  The  opinion  on  the  public  or  politi¬ 
cal  cnaracter  of  the  nation  is  severe  to  a  degree — 
perhaps  unjustly  so.  Without  seeming  to  favor 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  author  adopts  all  the  views  of 
bis  creature  as  to  his  having  “saved  society”  from 
the  anarchy  and  civil  war  that  were  impending  in 
1852,  and  would  have  involved  France  in  rapine 
and  blood  but  for  the  coop  d’etat.  The  American 
also  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  are  at  present  unfit  fur  freedom,  under  either  a 
republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy  like  England; 
but  must  be  ruled  by  a  despotism,  fur  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  governing  themselves.” 

Woman’s  Record  is  the  title  of  a  massive  and 
beautiful  octavo,  of  upwards  of  9iX)  pages,  issued 
by  the  Messrs.  Haufeb,  compiled  with  immense 
labor  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale.  The  object  is 
to  give  sketches  as  complete  as  possible,  of  all  the 
prominent  and  note-worthy  women  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  eras — 
the  first  embraces  the  women  before  the  Christian 
era;  the  second  reaching  to  1  ■'>00;  the  third  em¬ 
bracing  those  who  have  died,  and  the  fourth, 
the  living  writers  of  note.  Such  a  compilation, 
it  is  evident,  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  but  has 
here  been  done  with  thoroughness,  candor,  and 
judgment  Selections  from  the  beet  of  the  writers 
noticed,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  also  given,  makings 
fine  body  of  literary  reading.  It  is  adorned  with 
eome  three  or  four  hundred  neatly  engraved  por¬ 
traits,  which  of  course,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work.  Considering  the  incredible  labor  invested  in 
auch  an  undertaking,  and  the  useful  purposes  it  may 
serve,  Mrs.  llale  is  to  be  congratulated  on  complet¬ 
ing  her  task.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of  female 
genius  and  worth. 

The  Messrs.  HAaPcm  have  likewise  published  a 
beautifully  printed  octavo  of  about  700  pages,  en¬ 
titled,  Select  British  Oratory — a  selection  of  the 
beet  speeches  of  British  statesmen  and  orators,  from 


early  times  to  the  present,  with  historical  and  crit¬ 
ical  introductions  and  notes,  by  Professor  Goodrich, 
of  Yale  College.  The  editorial  office  has  been  most 
judiciously  and  tastefully  performed:  the  reader  is 
put  in  possession  of  the  occasion  on  which  each 
speech  was  delivered,  introduced  to  the  parties,  and 
placed  at  the  point  in  the  history  the  discussion  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  orator,  so  that  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  the  point  of  the  allusions,  and  the  adroitness 
and  skill  of  the  personality  and  invective  can  be 
understood.  The  speeches  arc  then  given  entire. 
The  massive  volume  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  all 
the  memorable  forensic  efforts  which  have  adorned 
the  British  parliament,  so  that  with  many  speeches 
which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere,  nearly  all 
of  those  of  the  great  masters  of  oratory  whicn  are 
needful  for  the  general  reader,  are  secured.  The 
g;ood  taste  which  has  presided  over  the  selection, 
and  the  sound  critical  judgment  pronounced  upon 
them,  give  the  work  far  greater  value  than  a  com¬ 
pilation.  It  is  a  noble  body  of  thought— comprising 
some  of  the  loftiest  and  most  memorable  passages 
in  English  literature.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
makes  a  volume  which  will  enrich  the  selectest 
library. 

The  Messrs.  Appliton  have  facilitated  the  friendly 
offices  pecoliar  to  the  holiday  season,  by  issuing  a 
group  of  splendidly  executed,  and  really  valuable 
gift-books.  The  Queens  of  England,  a  series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  the  better-known  British 
Queens,  from  Matilda  of  Scotland  to  Victoria,  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  who  has  made 
this  department  of  history  her  special  stmly.  These 
sketches  are  brief,  but  very  comprehensive,  graphic, 
and  satisfactory.  The  erabellishments  consist  of 
twenty  superbly  engraved  portraits  of  these  sover¬ 
eigns,  in  line  and  stipple,  and  executed  by  the  be.st 
English  artists.  They  possess  a  delicacy  of  finish 
which  are  hardly  to  be  matched  by  American  art, 
and  which  form  a  strikingly  beautiful  picture. 
These  portraits,  with  the  accompanying  sketches, 
are  of  greater  value  than  mere  works  of  art ;  and 
the  intelligent  reader  of  English  history  will  find 
them  as  suggestive  to  the  memory  as  they  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  biniling  is  richly  elegant, 
befitting  the  subject,  and  the  s|>ecial  purpose  of  the 
book. 

The  Women  of  Early  Christianity  is  also  one  of 
the  annuals  of  this  house — a  series  of  seventeen  steel 
engravings,  representing  ideal  portraits  of  tlie  wor¬ 
thy  women  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  graphic  and  pleasing  sketches.  The 
engravings  are  likewise  of  English  origin — preserv¬ 
ing  the  exquisite  merit  of  the  best  styles  of  art,  and 
the  letter-press  contents  are  from  the  pens  of 
several  of  the  moet  prominent  divines  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  well-known  names  of  Ors.  Bprague, 
Bethune,  Cheever,  Bishops  Wainwright,  I’otter,  and 
Spencer,  and  others,  are  among  the  contributors,  who 
have  given  all  the  information  which  is  extant  con¬ 
cerning  these  several  personages,  in  a  pleasing 
form.  The  exterior  of  this  work  is  like  its  com¬ 
panion,  massive  and  rich. 

In  their  valuable  reading  series,  entitled  "  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Library,”  this  house  have  lately  issued 
several  fine  works.  A  second  series  of  articles 
selected  from  literary  leaders  of  the  London  Time*, 
embracing  sketches  and  eloquent  papers  on  Sterling, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Grote,  the  Greek  historian.  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Holland,  Ac.,  all  possessing  that 
vigor  of  style  and  comprehensive  sweep  for  which 
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the  best  articles  of  this  journal  are  remarkable. 
Confusions  of  Fitz  Boodle,  by  Thackeray,  one  of  the 
earlier  extraraganzas  of  the  ^eat  satirist  of  the 
age.  Memorials  of  Daniel  Wemter,  in  2  vols.,  com¬ 
prising  the  Tory  circumstantial  and  interesting  per¬ 
sonal  sketches  of  Mr.  Webster,  contribute*!  by  Geo. 

S.  P.  Lyman  to  the  columns  of  the  Dailji  Time*, 
and  furnishing  by  far  the  most  complete  and  genial 
portraiture  of  the  great  statesman  that  baa  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  new  norel  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Basil,  has 
been  re-printed  by  this  house — a  work  highly  spo¬ 
ken  of  by  British  critical  journals,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  author  of  Ontonina,  well  worth  reading. 

The  Land  of  Bondage  is  the  title  of  a  finely-exe¬ 
cuted  and  illustrated  description  of  a  Tour  in  l^ypt, 
by  Bishop  WTainwright.  The  illustrations  are  quite 
numerous,  from  the  best  drawings  of  nearly  all  the 
remarkable  spots  in  Egypt,  and  engraved  with  great 
elegance.  The  letter-press  is  written  in  a  pleasing, 
thoughtful,  and  suggestive  manner,  and  embodies  a 
great  deal  of  information  respecting  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  descriptions  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  scenes  and  localities  with  which  that  land 
alwunds.  This,  too,  is  attractively  bound,  and 
make  a  very  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable  gift-book. 

Messrs.  Cabtez's  new  publications  embrace  the 
following  valuable  works ; 

The  Martyrs.  Heroes  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  by  George  Gilfillan,  whose  vigor  and  fer¬ 
vor  of  style  our  readers  well  know.  It  is  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  stirring  scenes  and  noble  souls  of 
that  trying  and  heroic  period  of  Scottish  history,  in 
which  the  religions  and  political  character  of  the 
nation  was  decided.  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  bold  and  afflu¬ 
ent  style,  and  religious  sympathies,  furnish  him  ad¬ 
mirable  qualifications  fur  the  portraiture  of  this 
era,  which  the  sternest  virtues  and  loftiest  deeds  il¬ 
lustrate.  Some  of  the  more  salient  incidents  are 
narrated  with  great  power  and  beauty;  and  the 
whole  work  displays  the  better  qualities  of  Mr. 
Uilfillaii’s  mind.  His  admirers  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  it. 

The  Living  Pulpit — a  series  of  discourses  from 
eminent  living  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
compiled  by  Kev.  Elijah  Wilson,  who  has  prosecuted 
the  office  of  the  Christian  minister  for  many  years, 
totally  blind.  These  discourses  have  been  contrib¬ 
uted  by  their  authors  for  the  aid  of  the  afflicted 
author;  and  are  of  a  general  and  Catholic  nature, 
exhibiting  many  traces  of  scholarship,  good  feeling 
and  taste. 

An  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  Cheever’s  celebrated  lec¬ 
tures  on  Pilgrim's  Progress — a  work  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  identified  with  the  immortal  allegory  as  to 
partake  of  much  of  its  fame,  as  it  does  of  its  spirit 
and  genius. 

The  Faded  Hope,  is  the  title  of  a  tasteful  and  af¬ 
fecting  biography  of  a  son  of  the  celebrated  poetess 
Mrs  bigourney,  written  by  herself,  who  died  at  an 
early  age,  breaking  the  promise  of  a  refined  and 
original  genius.  The  work  is  conceived  in  admira¬ 
ble  taste,  and  executed  with  the  simplicity  befitting 
the  subject,  and  the  suggestiveness  ot  a  gifted  mind. 

The  Morning  and  the  Night  W atches,  a  practical 
religious  work,  designed  to  guide  and  facilitate  de¬ 
votional  reflection  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
day.  It  is  free  from  affectation,  deeply  spiritual 
and  direct,  and  by  its  brevity  and  point,  well  fitted 
for  its  useffll  office. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Hengstenberg's  com¬ 


mentary  on  the  Apocalypse  has  also  been  issued, 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  learning. 
The  erudition  of  the  German  scholar  is  united  wiUi 
the  sober  discretion,  the  freedom  from  preconceived 
theories,  and  reverent  feeling  which  characterize 
the  best  styles  of  the  English  hermeneutics.  With¬ 
out  particularizing  the  drift  of  Dr.  H.’s  exposition, 
we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  scholar.  Its  thoroughness,  learning,  and 
general  accordance  with  the  safest  expositors,  will 
entitle  it  to  confidence,  and  give  it  an  importance. 

The  Spring-time  of  Life,  is  the  title  of  a  little 
volume  of  affectionate  and  judicious  discourses  to 
the  young,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magie,  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  discussing  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  and  interests  of  life,  and  mingling  with 
ethical  instruction  the  fruits  of  experience,  sound 
sense,  and  unaffected  good  feeling. 

We  have  pleasure  in  noticing,  too,  the  beautiful  se¬ 
ries  of  juvenile  books  with  which  the  Messrs.  Caetzb 
seek  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  holiday  season. 
For  variety,  usefulness  of  instruction,  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  appearance,  we  know  not  where  they 
are  surpassed 

Items. 

Sib  Edwabd  Bulweb  Lttton. — Bulwer  Lytton’s 
great  effort  is  to  unite  in  himself  the  gentleman  of 
fashion  and  high  breeding  with  the  author  of  first- 
rate  literary  reputation ;  and,  like  most  other  ex¬ 
travagant  attempts,  it  would  appear  ridiculous 
were  his  literary  triumphs  less  complete.  Upon 
the  wit,  poet,  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  and  orator, 
he  would  inoculate  the  owner  of  Knebworth  Park, 
dispensing  county  hospitalities,  and  the  man  of 
fashion  in  London  receiving  only  wits  at  his  table. 
He  has  striven  through  life  to  effect  this  combina¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  great  measure  he  has  succeeded. 
The  sumptuous  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  contrived  to  make  driving  his  own 
horses,  and  similar  eccentricities,  compatible  with 
winning  the  university  prize  for  the  best  English 
poem.  The  gentry  of  Herefordshire  were  not  long 
Ego  invited  to  our  Mrecenas’s  country  seat,  and  the 
entertainment  included  a  theatrical  representation 
of  his  own  play,  just  as  it  was  also  acted  by  his 
ama  eur  literary  friends  before  the  Queen  at  Devon¬ 
shire  House. 

Feeling  a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  trials  of  artis¬ 
tic  life,  be  would  express  it  like  a  feudal  chieftain, 
and  so  he  appropriates  from  his  domain  a  site  for 
an  hospital  for  decayed  men  of  letters  and  art 
When  he  has  a  few  friends  to  dine  with  him  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  party  might  consist  of  Talfourd,  Macready, 
Dickens,  D'Orsay  (but  that  he  is  dead),  and  perhaps 
a  young  American  author,  who  had  been  intriKluced, 
and  is  there  upon  trial.  As  he  is  essentially  refined 
and  fastidious,  you  will  probably  find  that  be  has 
furnished  the  rooms  of  his  house  in  accordance  with 
the  tastes  of  the  Tudor,  the  Louis  Quatorze,  and 
other  historical  eras ;  and,  being  fully  indulgent  to 
his  imagination  in  the  effort  of  composition,  he  has 
been  said  to  write  in  appropriate  coetun.e,  and  even 
through  the  fumes  of  opiate.  In  the  country  houses 
of  his  acquaintance  you  may  possibly  be  shown 
some  sacred  apartment  in  which  the  confession  of 
“Aubrey,”  in  “  Devereux,”  was  written  at  midnight, 
in  a  cowl,  with  a  skull  on  the  table ;  or  the  black- 
bugled  bed-curtains,  within  which  the  author  of 
“  Richelieu”  rested  his  inspired  brow.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  Isith  the  intellectual  character  and  writings  of 
I  Bulwer  Lytton,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  cumpari- 
j  son  betwixt  him  and  Byron. 
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Even  the  circumstances  of  their  private  lives  are  tive  quidnunc,  who  squinted,  and  was  asking  how 


strikingly  similar.  Their  aristocratic  lineage;  their 
great  dependence  in  early  years  upon  a  mother; 
their  unfortunate  matrimonial  connection;  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  daughter  in  beth  cases,  though  from 
different  causes,  frustrated  ;  their  personal  vanity, 
warm  temper,  and  egotism ;  even  their  nonentity 
in  parliament ;  also  sundry  high  and  generous  quali¬ 
ties  and  feelings,  which  have  undoubtedly  distin¬ 
guished  them  toth.  And  these  peculiarities  of  life 
and  disposition  have  tinctured  the  prose  of  the  one 
and  the  poetry  of  the  other.  Each  has  shown  a 


he  thought  certain  measures  would  go,  was  an¬ 
swered  Jcomme  vou*  voy*t;'  and  another  example, 
less  if  at  all  known.  A  council  of  the  ministry 
having  sat  three  hours  upon  some  important  ques¬ 
tion,  an  eminent  nobleman  met  Talleyrand  as  he 
came  from  the  meeting,  and  asked  *  Q%u  $' ett-U p<u$i 
dana  ee  ConaeilT  to  which  the  witty  diplomatist 
drily  answered,  ‘  7Vot«  heuret  /*  Talleyrand  is  a 
fertile  subject,  but  1  will  dismiss  it  with  one  other 
anecdote  of  London  birth,  which  I  received  from  a 
guest  who  was  present.  It  was  a  small  party  at 


morbid  desire  to  put  on  a  dress,  and  be  the  hero  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s,  and  for  some  reason  the 
poem  or  tale.  “Childe  Harold,”  “The  Corsair,”  ambassador  seemed  indisposed  to  converse,  and  the 
<fcc,  were  vehicles  for  the  personal  confeseions  of  duke  failed  in  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  lead  the 
their  author;  “Pelham,”  “The  Student,”  «fec.,  are  conversation.  No  one  else  would  venture  to  do  so, 
self  likenesses  of  their  artist.  This  habit  is  incom-  and  the  company  were  very  dulL  When  they  rose 
patible  with  attaining  the  last  highest  step  which  after  dinner,  a  now  noble  English  diplomatist  made 
genius  is  entitled  to  reach.  It  is  attributable,  no  a  last  attempt,  and  said  to  Talleyrand,  '  Ne  troHvtz- 


self  likenesses  of  their  artist.  This  habit  is  incom-  and  the  company  were  very  dulL  When  they  rose 
patible  with  attaining  the  last  highest  step  which  after  dinner,  a  now  noble  English  diplomatist  made 
genius  is  entitled  to  reach.  It  is  attributable,  no  a  last  attempt,  and  said  to  Talleyrand,  '  Ne  troHvtz- 
doubt,  in  these  two  cases,  to  that  self-exaggeration  vouapa*,  J/onaifur,  lea  protoeola  da  Milord  Palmer- 
which  the  hereditary  privileges  of  wealth  and  station  aton  trla  ennuyatUa  f  to  which  Talleyrand  replied, 
are  apt  to  endanger,  and  which  only  experience  and  *  Non,  Monaienr,  ee  ne  aont  paa  lea  affairea  qui 
self  examination  can  allay.  Byron  was  cut  off  be-  m'ennuyent  (and,  casting  a  glance  on  the  table  he 
fore  he  became  wise;  but,  as  Johnson  said  of  Gold-  had  just  quitted,  added,)  e'eat  la  tempa  perdu  qui 
smith,  with  reference  to  a  different  subject,  we  ore-  m’ennuie. 

diet  that  Bulwer  Lytton  is  “coming  right”  The  .  i  •  j  •  i  «... 


diet  that  Bulwer  Lytton  is  “coming  right” 
later  productions  of  his  pen  have  b^n  mor 


later  nroductions  of  his  nen  have  b^n  more  free  ^  lecturing  mania  ha-  invaded  the  ranks  of  the 
later  productions  ot  ins  pen  have  own  more  tree  Kngland.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  an- 

from  the  pedantry  m^parable  from  dr^  map  - 

IS  «d  eWnlTdCer  Je  mat^K.  are  of  Newcastle  is  to  lecture  to'the  mechani<;  at  Work- 
henceforth  abandoned  to  the  canaUa  of  literoture;  Southamptim  and 


and  his  works  seem  to  be  acquiring  that  breadth  1 
and  depth  which  can  make  them  worthy  of  coming 
from  a  great  master  of  the  English  tongue. — The 
Age. 

In  the  literary  goesip  about  Mr.  Jerdan’s  more  or 


Lord  John  Russell  at  Manchester.  Nobility  is  look¬ 
ing  up  1 

A  new  historical  work  is  about  to  be  published 
under  government  patronage — “The  works  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  complete  in  thirty-five  vols.. 


1  ess  eminent  contemporaries,  an  anecdote  of  Horne  folio.  The  curious  part  of  the  prospiectus  is  the 
Tooke,  when  a  boy,  occurs,  which  is  characteristic  announcement  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
of  the  author  of  the  “  Diversions  of  Purley of  voluminous  work  have  been  discovered  since 
“  When  Horne  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  1848. 
old.  at  Eton,  in  construing  a  passage  in  a  Latin  There  is  no  end  to  the  jokes  the  EnglUh  newspa- 


old,  at  Eton,  in  construing  a  passage  in  a  Latin  There  is  no  end  to  the  jokes  the  EnglUh  newspa- 
author,  the  master  asked  him  why  some  ordinary  pers  publish  on  the  literary  theft  of  Disraeli.  One 
construction,  the  rule  of  which  was  very  familiar,  of  them  says: 

obtained  in  the  passage.  The  pupil  replied  he  did  «  Disraeli  has  adopted  the  dictum  of  a  cerUin 
not  know,  on  which  the  master,  provoked  by  hu  gection  of  Socialists— that  man  is  to  possess,  not  ac- 
ignorance  or  perverseness,  caused  him  to  be  nogged,  wording  to  his  capacity,  but  according  to  bis  needs. 


a  punishment  which  he  received  with  perfect  aang  gense  of  neediness  it  may  be  presumed 

froid,  and  without  a  murmur.  The  master  then  put  Disraeli  has  a  greater  right  to  the  passage  than 
the  questiim  to  the  next  boy  in  the  class,  who  readily  xhiers.  Yes,  it  is  Thiers  that  is  the  plagiarist.  La 
gave  the  answer,  whatever  it  was,  as  laid  down  propriiU  e’eat  le  vol.” 

among  the  common  rules  in  the  Eton  Grammar.  Another  has  these  “lines by  a  sUtesman." 

The  master  said.  ‘Take  him  down — a  blockhead,’  i.  . 

on  which  Horne  burst  into  tears,  which  the  master  Bat  unee  th«  land  on-  garb  of  moaminf  w-an, 

observing  as  something  not  readily  intelligible,  ex-  An  organia-d  btpoeri-y  b-  my  part, 
claimed,  *  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  T —  aa  1  •  -n  mtut  w— p,  i  will  -ual  Tkiert. 

Horne  replied,  ‘  I  knew  the  rule  aa  well  as  he  did,  A  picture,  called  “  The  Last  Return  from 


No  patriotio  f— ling*  sw-ll  mw  h-arc  ! 

Bat  -inee  th-  land  on-  garb  of  moaming  w-ara, 

An  organia-d  btpoeri-y  b-  my  part. 

And  aa  1  -'an  -iiial  w— p,  1  will  ataal  Tkiara. 

A  picture,  called  “  The  Last  Return  from  Duty,” 


but  you  asked  me  the  reason,  which  I  did  not  know.’  represents  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback 


— *  My  boy,  I  am  afraid  1  have  dune  you  some 
wrong.  I  will  make  the  best  reparation  1  can;’  and 
taking  down  a  Virgil  from  his  bookcase,  he  sub¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  presentation  copy  with  his  own  name. 


leaving  the  Horse  Guards  fur  the  last  time,  on  a  day 
in  August  last. 

Mantella,  the  celebrated  geologist,  is  dead.  Among 
the  praiseworthy  acts  of  his  distinguished  life,  it  is 


and  preronted  it  to  Tooke,  at  the  same  time  taking  recorded,  that  he  was  able,  on  one  occasion,  to’save 


him  back  to  the  class,  and  restoring  him  to  the  place 
he  had  apparently  lust” 

Jordan  also  tells  a  new  story  of  Talleyrand : — 

“  When  unlooked-for  political  changes  were  very 
frequent  in  Paris,  and  some  one  asked  the  impene¬ 
trable  stat^man  what  he  thought  of  it, — '  Why  (ho 
replied),  in  the  morning,  I  believe ;  in  the  afternoon 


an  innocent  person  from  execution,  by  bis  persever¬ 
ing  exertions  to  this  end. 

Cleopatra’s  Nee-ile  is  to  he  removed  from  its  pre¬ 
sent  position,  at  Alexandria,  and  taken  to  the  Sy¬ 
denham  grounds  fur  exhibition. 

The  new  Te  Deum  of  Berlios  is  to  be  peformed 


I  ^e  my  opinion ;  and  in  the  evening  I  have  no  ‘‘  «nauguratioo  of  Napoleon  IIL 

opinion  at  all.’  And,  d  propoa,  his  parrying  in  this  The  tree  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  known  as  the 

■tyle  was  carried  to  perfection,  as  when  an  inquisi-  “  Duke’s  tree,”  has  been  cut  dowa 
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